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KINO  OF  PIMERIA  ALTA 

Apostle  of  the  Southwest 
By  RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS.  Ph.  D. 


PREFACE 

Padre  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino  has  been  called  the 
greatest  missionary  in  Spanish  North  America  Some 
there  may  be  who  will  question  this  statement,  but  to  the 
people  of  the  Southwest  his  fame  is  enduring.  The  tac 
that  his  name  has  lingered  so  long  and  so  prominently 
the  annals  of  their  pioneers,  both  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon, 

,s  proof  sufficient  of  the  legend  that  has  grown  up  about 
him,  and  of  the  place  he  holds  in  history. 

This  great  missionary  who  was  far  more  than  a mis- 
sionary, was  one  of  those  pioneers  of  civilization  o w tom 
perhaps  two  or  three  may  appear  in  the  course  o a gen 
oration.  Nor  was  the  civilization  which  be  brought  mere- 
lv  for  the  white  men  who  followed  him.  He  la  ore  wi 
apostolic  zeal,”  says  the  old  historian  Venegas,  m con- 
verting and  civilizing  the  heathen  Indians.  He  ma e con 
'tint  excursions  into  their  territory  with  intrepi  \a  or 
and  unattended.  He  assembled  many  in  towns,  forming 
them  to  agriculture  and  the  keeping  of  herds,  because  tus 
was  a step  towards  maintaining  missionaries  for  t eir  con 
'ersion  and  spiritual  good,  and  for  their  civilization. 

He  built  houses  and  chapels;  formed  missions  and  towns; 
conciliated  hostile  nations;  and  attracted  the  In  ians  y 
his  wonderful  gentleness  and  affability,  till  they  a con 
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fided  in  him,  as  though  he  were  the  father  of  each  one  in- 
dividually.” In  addition,  his  explorations,  discoveries  and 
maps  blazed  the  trails  of  civilization  in  the  far  Southwest; 
his  energy  and  foresight  provided  the  beginnings  of  agri- 
culture, and  of  the  great  herds  of  cattle  which  still  thrive 
in  the  midst  of  deserts  and  mountains;  and  his  writings 
give  us  our  best  picture  of  that  dim  border  world  of 
Pimeria  Alta,  at  the  merging  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries. 

Yet  there  has  never  been  a biography,  as  such,  of  this 
remarkable  frontiersman,  who  mingled  in  his  own  person 
the  characteristics  of  three  nations — who  was  an  Italian 
by  inheritance,  a German  by  education,  and  a Spaniard 
by  adoption  and  experience;  but  who  submerged  all  three 
geniuses  in  his  zeal  as  missionary  and  explorer.  Fray  Juni- 
pero  Serra  has  been  given  his  due  meed  of  praise;  Fray 
Francisco  Garces  and  Padre  Juan  Maria  de  Salvatierra  have 
likewise  been  chronicled.  But  thus  far  there  has  been  no 
attempt  at  an  adequate  short  interpretation  of  Padre 
Kino. 

We  have,  to  be  sure,  the  most  important  of  his  writ- 
ings, his  Favores  Celestiales , splendidly  edited  by  Dr.  Her- 
bert E.  Bolton,  of  the  University  of  California,  as  Kino’s 
Historical  Memoir  of  Pimeria  Alta . But  this  fine  two- 
volume  work  was  issued  in  a limited  edition,  and  is  now 
very  rare.  It  was  in  the  hope  of  rendering  Kino  interesting 
to  a wider  circle  that  the  following  study  was  undertaken. 

This  study  is,  then,  an  effort  to  put  into  convenient 
form  a summary  of  what  is  known  about  Padre  Kino,  to- 
gether with  some  description  of  his  times  and  the  country 
in  which  he  labored.  Those  who  wish  to  make  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  the  great  missionary-explorer  may  consult 
Dr.  Bolton’s  edition  of  the  Favores  Celestiales , which  must 
always  be  one  of  the  chief  standard  reference  works  on 
Kino.  But  since  the  Historical  Memoir  was  published,  sun- 
dry bits  of  evidence  have  come  to  light  concerning  Kino’s 
life  before  his  coming  to  Pimeria  Alta,  and  this  material 
has  been  utilized  herein.  If  this  short  study  can  render 
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Kino  more  appreciate!  and  more  familiar  fcr  the  general 

of  .1.0  Archive  £ ^toUon ' tek  indly  »- 

courtes.es  received L w *>  • of  the  work;  t0  Mr.  Sidney 
couragement  1 " £ h Arizona  Historical  Re- 

Sn„"»  Sid  advice;  »»«  » my  wife  Eu- 
Donsmore  Wyllys,  for  assistance  in  preparing 
manuscript  for  the  publishers^  ^ ^^5. 

Arizona  State  Teachers  College, 

Tcmpe,  Arizona, 

August,  1931. 

CHAPTER  I. 

EUSEBIO  CHINI 

The  Val  di  Non  stretches  northwestward  from  the 
basin  of  the  Adige,  extending  for  several  nul*  mto  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Italian  Alps,  until,  making  a sharp  bend 
mthe  west,  it  merges  with  the  Val  di  Sole.  A p easant 
upland  valley  warmed  by  the  winds  of  Italy,  it  is  studded 
with  villages  and  vined  castles  old  beyond  discovery.  In  a 
deep  cleft  down  the  Val  flows  the  Noce,  fed  by  the  snows 
of  the  Ortler  Spitze.  It  joins  the  Adige  at  San  Michele^ 
From  the  mountain  slopes  where  the  Val  debouches  into 
the  Adige  plain,  visible  in  the  hazy  distance  to  the  south- 
ward arise  the  embattled  towers  and  turrets  of  the  anaen 
city  of  Trent,  heart  of  the  Italian  Tyrol,  dominated  by  t, 
great  jutting  rock  of  the  Doss  Trent  on  the  right  bank  of 

the  Adige.  t . r u 

From  these  feudal  scenes  emerged  the  Apostle  of  the 
Southwest.  On  the  green  slopes,  at  half-mark  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  he  passed  his  youth.  His  ingenious  and 
learned  mind  could  not  have  conceived  the  thorned  des^r 
of  which  he  would  become  saint.  He  had  no  propnet  s ey  e 
to  see  a giant  cactus,  a terraced  Indian  village  or  a Manila 
galleon  plunging  through  Pacific  swells  dots  n t tawny 
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coast  of  the  Calif ornias.  To  these  remote  things,  how- 
ever, his  destiny  was  to  lead  him. 

Records  are  not  plentiful  of  the  birthplace  and  child- 
hood of  Eusebio  Chini.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain. 
He  was  baptized  on  August  10,  either  in  1645  or  1643 — 
the  chirography  of  the  old  manuscripts  failing  to  make 
plain  the  final  figure.  More  definite  is  the  information 
concerning  his  birthplace  and  parentage.  He  was  born  in 
the  quaint  old  village  of  Segno,  in  the  Val  di  Non,  and  his 
parents  were  Francisco  and  Margarita  Chini.  In  Segno  a 
tablet  commemorating  his  birth  reads  thus: 

"Among  these  walls  of  the  ancient  boundary  was 
born  on  the  10th  of  August,  1645,  Father  Eusebius  Chini, 
who,  missionary  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  carried,  with 
the  light  of  the  Gospel,  Latin  civilization  to  the  awesome 
lands  of  California;  and,  untiring  explorer,  committed,  in 
learned  volumes,  precious  documents  of  these  unexplored 
lands  to  future  generations.”  Thus  the  local  record;  yet 
in  1680  Chini  informed  a friend  that  he  was  then  thirty- 
seven  years  old,  which  would  place  his  birth  date  in  1643, 
a difference  of  two  years.  Even  the  original  form  of  his 
name  is  uncertain,  for  it  is  variously  rendered  as  the  Ger- 
man Kuhn  or  Kuehn,  or  the  Italian  Chini  or  Chino,  Latin- 
ized as  Chinus.  Not  until  he  entered  the  lands  of  soft 
Spanish  speech  did  he  alter  it  to  the  familiar  forms  of 
Quino  or  Kino. 

Equally  diverse  are  the  speculations  as  to  his  nation- 
ality. On  this  point,  Kino  himself  wrote:  "I  am  from 
Trente  in  the  Tyrol,  but  I hesitate  to  say  whether  I am 
Italian  or  German,  for  the  city  of  Trente  uses  the  lan- 
guage, customs  and  laws  of  Italy  almost  entirely,  and  al- 
though it  is  really  located  on  the  very  edge  of  Tyrol,  nev- 
ertheless, Tyrol  is  under  the  rule  of  Germany.”  Certain 
it  is,  that  although  his  name  indicates  Italian  ancestry — 
the  Chini  family  still  lives  in  the  Val  di  Non — his  native 
language,  his  education  and  all  the  influences  of  his  early 
life  were  largely  German. 
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From  the  fragmentary  evidence  available  it  is  learned 
that  he  received  his  early  education  in  the  town  of 
Hala  in  the  Innsbruck,  and  at  the  Jesuit  college  there  and 
in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Trent.  Few  records  are  , 

concerning  this  period  of  his  life,  but  it  is  Prob^hat  he 
was  emulating  a certain  noted  kinsman  of  his Tamdy,  Padre 
Martino  Martini,  a renowned  geographer  and,  next  to  ba 
Francisco  Xavier,  the  most  eminent  of  Jesuit  missionaries 
to  the  Orient.  Padre  Martini  appears  to  have  been  the 
ideal  upon  which  Chini  planned  to  model  his  own  life, 
for  Martini  had  been  a mathematician  of  some  repute,  as 
well  as  a geographer;  and  we  find  Chini  displaying  from 
childhood  a keen  interest  in  these  studies. 

According  to  his  own  account,  Kino— to  adopt his 
classic  name— left  the  sunny  Tyrol  about  the  year  1662, 
when  he  is  found  in  the  city  of  Freiburg,  in  the  Breisgau 
in  Germany,  attending  the  old  university  of  that  city.  A 
youth  of  eighteen,  with  a fine  scholastic  record,  he  may 
have  been  attracted  to  this  city  on  the  edge  of  the 
Schwarzwald  by  the  fame  of  Adam  Aygentler  who  had 
recently  won  a wide  reputation  by  his  map  of  the  wor  . 
Apparently  Kino  remained  in  Freiburg  for  at  least  three 
years,  since  he  says  that  in  1665  two  events  took  place,  one 
of  them  in  that  city,  which  affected  his  whole  lile. 

The  first  of  these  two  events  occurred,  it  would  seem, 
while  Kino  was  in  his  old  school  town  of  Hala.  There  he 
fell  into  a most  serious  illness.  The  nature  of  this  sickness 
is  not  divulged,  but  he  relates  that  his  recovery  was  y a 
narrow  margin;  indeed,  only  by  the  intercession  o t e 
saint  to  whom  he  had  committed  his  soul  in  expectation  o 
death.  Says  the  good  man  himself:  "To  the  most  glorious 
and  most  pious  thaumaturgus  and  apostle  of  the  Indies, 
San  Francisco  Xavier,  we  all  owe  very  much.  I owe  him 
....  my  life,  which  I was  caused  to  despair  of  by  the 
physicians  in  the  city  of  Hala,  in  Tyrol.  Here,  then,  v as 
another  incentive  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  a great  mis 
sionary  to  the  Orient.  Kino  doubtless  returned  to  Frei- 
burg filled  with  new  zeal  for  a life  of  service,  although  it 
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is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  definitely  contemplated  be- 
coming a missionary  at  this  time.  On  this  occasion,  too, 
in  recognition  of  his  newly  adopted  patron  saint,  he  began 
to  write  his  name  Eusebio  Francisco  Chini. 

The  second  event  which  profoundly  affected  Kino’s 
career  took  place  in  the  same  year,  but  in  Freiburg.  In  the 
university  city,  presumably  as  a result  of  his  rescue  by  San 
Francisco  Xavier,  he  took  the  prelimnary  steps  toward  en- 
tering the  Company  of  Jesus,  "in  the  Novitiate  of  Lands- 
berg,  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Germany,”  on  November 
20,  1665.  It  was  not  until  many  years  later  that  he  com- 
pleted his  novitiate. 

The  next  ten  years  of  Kino’s  life  are  not  clearly  re- 
corded. At  some  time  after  1665  he  must  have  gone  forth 
from  Freiburg  to  attend  the  University  of  Ingolstadt, 
which  was  then  much  more  famous  and  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Jesuits.  The  ancient  town  of  Ingolstadt 
overlooked  the  Danube  in  central  Bavaria,  and  chief 
among  its  assets  in  those  days  was  the  venerable  university. 
Generously  endowed  and  long  prosperous  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  the  university  founded  by  Duke 
Louis  the  Rich  of  Bavaria  in  1472  could  count  more  than 
five  thousand  students  in  the  days  when  Kino  entered  its 
walls;  this  despite  the  frequent  crises  in  its  existence  during 
the  Thirty  Years’  War.  It  had  long  been  a stronghold  of 
Catholicism  in  Germany — indeed,  the  southern  counter- 
part of  Protestant  Wittenberg  in  the  north.  Here  had 
held  sway  for  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  preceding 
century,  occupying  the  chair  of  religion,  that  scandalous- 
ly drunken,  unchaste  and  avaricious  theologian,  Dr. 
Johann  Maier  Eck,  doughty  opponent  of  Martin  Luther. 

Although  he  probably  had  due  reverence  for  the 
memory  of  Father  Eck,  Kino’s  interests  lay  more  in  geog- 
raphy and  the  mathematical  sciences  than  in  abstruse  the- 
ology. At  Ingolstadt,  as  at  Freiburg,  he  distinguished  him- 
self along  these  lines,  and  was  the  most  promising  and  bril- 
liant of  the  students  under  the  famous  Jesuit  geographer, 
Father  Heinrich  Scherer.  So  close  were  the  relations  be- 
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university  at  this  time.  c„uprpr 

Kino’s  talents  were  not  recognized  merely  by  Scherer. 

In  I (,76  after  some  ten  years  at  Ingolsiadc,  we  hear  of  him 
connection  with  the  reigning  Duke  of  Bavaria . Feed  - 
i i t-l-nf  vear  came  with  his  father,  the  blector, 
r^\Sa  e t“oy„“r,t  Munich  fifty  miles  away.  They 
lern  to  have  been  on  a tour  of  inspection,  and  to  have  in- 
cluded the  university  in  their  schedule.  However  this  may 
be“  an  interview  took  place  between  the  Duke  and  K mo 
concerning  the  mathematical  sciences.  Perhaps  father 
Scherer  had  whispered  in  the  ducal  ear  that  this  young 
mathematician  was  likely  to  make  a mark  for  Hmsdf 
the  world,  and  might  perchance  bring  added  fame  to  the 
halls  of  Ingolstadt.  At  all  events,  Duke  Ferdinand  and  his 
father  probably  without  too  deep  an  understanding  of 
SemaUcs  thrives,  were  duly  impre-d  £ 

profundity  of  Kino’s  knowledge.  The  result  was  their  o 
fer  to  him  of  a professorial  chair  in  their  favored  institu- 
tion, a high  honor  for  so  young  a scholar. 

The  point  of  Kino’s  acceptance  of  this  offer  is i dis- 
puted. Perhaps  he  was  rather  unwilling  to  take  the  pro 
fered  office,  still  cherishing  the  hope  which  he  fad  fos- 
tered, he  says,  since  he  was  twenty-five  years  old  of  b - 
coming  a missionary.  But  he  seems  to  have  remained  at  I n- 
golstadt  two  years  longer,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
accepted  the  position.  The  offers  of  princes  w e 
be  lightly  rejected,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  youna  matl  . 
matician  would  have  continued  to  find  favor  among  the 
teachers  at  Ingolstadt  if  he  had  declined  such  a benet  olen 
gift  from  their  noble  patrons.  The  records  too,  indicate 
that  for  the  ensuing  two  or  three  years  he  held  a professor- 
ship  of  mathematics  within  the  time-me  otv  e wa  s o 
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Ingolstadt.  He  may  have  done  so,  however,  with  the  men- 
tal reservation  that  at  the  first  opportunity  he  would 
break  away  from  old  associations  and  go  forth  to  mold  his 
own  life. 

Young  Eusebio  Chini,  then,  at  his  duties  in  Ingol- 
stadt, gazed  out  of  a study  window  and  dreamed  of  the 
remote  lands  which  needed  missionary  zeal.  Research  has 
failed  to  unearth  an  authentic  portrait  of  the  great  pio- 
neer, either  in  his  youth  or  in  his  later  days;  but  judging 
from  his  life  then  and  later,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he 
was  a short,  slender  youth,  of  dark  complexion,  with  the 
tense  eyes  of  a dreamer  and  an  ascetic,  but  without  the 
manner  and  bearing  of  a fanatic,  for  such  Kino  never  was. 
Such  a description,  not  very  different  from  that  of  Fray 
Junipero  Serra,  would  doubtless  fit  Kino  as  well  in  later 
life,  with  the  addition  of  a skin  bronzed  by  the  hammer- 
ing sun  of  Arizona  and  California. 

Kino  was  now  at  a turning-point  in  his  career.  He 
had,  in  fact,  his  choice  to  make  between  two  possible 
courses  of  life.  He  might  rise  to  fame  as  a mathematician 
and  map-maker  under  the  kindly  guidance  of  Father 
Scherer,  to  whose  teachings  he  always,  then  and  later, 
awarded  praise.  Or  he  might  by  diligence  and  shrewdness 
advance  in  the  zealous  ranks  of  the  Company  of  Jesus. 
Perhaps  he  pondered  this  matter  of  a choice  on  many  an 
occasion  as  from  his  study  window  he  watched  the  sun  go 
down  into  the  flaming  west. 

But  there  must  have  been  a leaven  of  restlessness 
working  in  the  staunch  soul  of  Eusebio  Chini.  Remote 
lands  and  the  urge  of  a roving  border  ancestry  combined 
with  missionary  zeal  to  exert  a pull  upon  him.  Somewhere 
to  the  east  and  south  beyond  the  seas  was  that  Cathay 
which  down  through  the  centuries  had  drawn  the  uneasy 
spirits  of  Italy  from  their  homeland,  to  trade  and  fight 
and  convert.  Before  him,  moreover,  were  the  examples  of 
his  kinsman  Martini,  and  his  new-found  patron  saint, 
Francisco  Xavier. 
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, ,<  .t  Up  should  answer  the  call 

Was  it  strange,  then,  th  came  to  him,  as 

,{  his  blood  and  of  adventure,  Nor  was  it  by 

^d^re  or  intfmieonofehis  that  opportunity  took  him 
westward  instead  of  to  the  Orient. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MISSIONARIES  OF  NEW  SPAIN 
tons  Wor,  . :h«  »m« 

delved  among  old  tome jin _a _di  ly  1 S S*  work  „f  con- 

S o.  1 (render,  of  cMto *» £ 

1,15  ^VTbvThe  Sperienc^of  a host  of  earnest  workers, 
io  profit  by  “ P who  for  more  than  a 

both  of  his  own  society  and l others  h nsbn  0f 

century  had  been  part  and  parcel  o v 

and  ^ew  expanding  European  nations  were  more 
deeply  convinced  than  others  of  the  missionary  * “ 

extending  their  colonial  border.  To  the  ^to 
and  Brazil  went  bold  missionaries  such  as  San  Francisco 
Xavier  under  the  protection  of  Portugal.  Tha 
far-reaching  influence  had  opened  the  ancient  sea-ports  ot 
the  East  to  trade  at  the  cannon  s mouth,  settmgtheex^m 
pie  of  economic  imperialism  for  the  nations  of  today,  lhe 
wintry  spaces  of  Canada  were  penetrate  y £ 

helped  to  plant  the  lily-banner  of  France  in  the  heart : ofa 
continent  which  she  made  little  effort  to  o • q£ 

best  example  of  the  cooperation  of  empire  an  , 

the  welding  of  spiritual  and  temporal  interests,  was  to  be 
seen  on  the  borders  of  the  Spanish  dominions  m the  New 
World.  The  seventeenth-century  colonial  emp 
France  and  Portugal  have  all  but  vanished  long  since  and 
Spain’s  has  been  lost  to  her  politically.  Yet  Spanish  ins 
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tutions  have  been  permanently  planted  in  the  Americas; 
and  from  middle  North  America  to  Cape  Horn  lie  scat- 
tered the  traces  of  the  empire  that  was  Spain’s,  refuting 
those  who  point  out  the  weakness  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
To  her  missionaries,  whether  of  Spanish  or  other  blood, 
goes  half  the  credit  of  Spain’s  achievements. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  conquistador  in  the  advance 
of  Spain’s  frontier  in  the  New  World  went  the  mission- 
ary. The  Spanish  rulers  desired  the  aid  of  the  mission  for 
a number  of  reasons.  Ostensibly,  it  was  a humanitarian 
means  of  converting  and  civilizing  the  Indian.  More  prac- 
tically, it  served  three  other  purposes:  it  reduced  the  na- 
tives to  a state  of  submission,  in  which  they  might  be  ex- 
ploited mere  easily  and  put  to  work  for  the  profit  of  the 
white  man;  it  was  an  important  means  of  exploring  new 
lands;  and  it  tended  to  keep  quiet  and  peaceful  such  In- 
dians as  were  out  beyond  the  control  of  the  frontier  auth- 
orities. The  fact  that  on  the  whole  Spain  succeeded  in 
these  uses  of  the  mission,  speaks  volumes  concerning  the 
unsung  labors  of  thousands  of  humble  missionaries,  who 
perhaps  did  more  good  for  the  American  Indian  than  any 
other  white  men  ever  attempted  to  do. 

The  white  conquerors  from  Spain  adopted,  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  practice  of  dividing  the  subject 
Indians  and  their  lands  among  themselves,  and  of  estab- 
lishing plantations  worked  by  native  labor.  The  Indians 
were  not  particularly  fitted  for  the  labor,  it  is  true — but 
there  they  were,  on  the  land  occupied  by  their  ancestors, 
and  something  had  to  be  done  with  them.  The  Spanish 
rulers  were  of  no  mind  to  exterminate  the  red  man.  Rath- 
er, they  conceived  the  pious  plan  of  civilizing  him  and 
converting  him  to  Christianity.  Therefore,  supposedly 
loyal  Spanish  settlers  were  entrusted  with  the  care  and  in- 
struction of  the  Indians.  The  latter  were  divided  into 
groups,  or  encomiendas,  and  assigned  to  the  white  trus- 
tees, who  were  called  encomcnderos . It  was  the  theory  in 
Spain  that  in  return  for  the  labor  of  the  natives  the  en- 
comcnderos should  give  them  Christian  training  and  edu- 
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> r -U  ffnmmettdero  was  expected  to  provide  a 
“'7  rL  iSuns  in  his  change.  To 

.Afferent  religious  orders. 

, I-  .l.horitc  svstem  broke  down  about  the  end 
f *u"h“  ^ cen  ury,  because  it  was  based  upon  the 
“V  fCt£t  ^ he  Indian  rushed  to  be  civilized  and  converted 
Tiwvngo  work  for  these  privileges  It  soon  de- 
. \ZTt  the  natives  had  their  own  simple  ideas  about 
Itkld  conversion,  and  rhe  “'Ut 

Ind  forec  hadm^bVap'plied'to  keep  the  Indians  on  the 

interior  of  the  Spanish  colonial  domains. 

Out  on  the  frontiers,  however,  another  means  of  In- 
dian control  was  needed.  Spain  had  ma  e ° jiizej  and 
quests  and  settlements  in  regions  occupied  . 
extremely  docile  Indians,  but  as  her  colonial  empire  ex 
panded,  \ new  type  of  native  had  to  be  confront^  and 
subdued.  These  savages -Indws  barbaros,  ^e  Spaniard^ 
called  them— were  sometimes  nomads,  and  at  best : w« t 
ten  very  warlike  and  unwilling  either  to  a p 
rule  or  L in  pueblos.  Nor  were  wh.te  seniors  eager  to 
go  out  and  make  homes  in  lands  threatened  by  such  In 
dians,  for  it  would  be  equally  hard  to  make  them  work  or 

to  convert  and  civilize  them.  , 

The  Spanish  crown,  however  still  insisted  that  the  n - 
tives  of  these  outlands  be  civilized  and  converted,  whether 

or  not  they  were  to  be  exploited;  and  it  v,as  ^ P , 
that  they  be  at  least  pacified,  if  not  put  to  work  in  order 
that  the  existing  white  settlements  be  protec  e . 

Spain  needed,  in  short,  was  a body  of  Indian  agents,  better 
trained  for  the  work  of  civilizing  the  Indians  than  had 
been  the  encomenderos. 
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For  such  agents  the  crown  turned  to  the  church,  and 
found  among  the  brotherhoods  of  the  clergy  the  instru- 
ments it  required.  Herein  were  men  inspired  by  ideals  of 
service,  and  others  with  less  lofty  aims;  some  sought  to 
exalt  Holy  Church  above  all  else,  others  were  probably 
drawn  to  the  mission  field  more  by  a love  of  adventure 
and  a desire  to  see  the  world.  Many  were  learned  men  of 
high  accomplishments;  some  were  tawdry  politicians  and 
sycophants.  In  fact,  they  represented  a fair  cross-section 
of  the  European  civilization  of  their  day.  But  as  a rule, 
those  members  of  the  church  orders  who  chose  to  go  on 
missions  to  the  weaker  peoples  of  the  world  were  men  who 
formed  the  cream  of  the  brotherhood;  for  the  life  of  a mis- 
sionary in  those  times  was  by  no  means  attractive,  and  the 
clergy  who  loved  their  ease  or  were  ambitious  stayed  at 
home. 

Just  as  the  encomendero  was  in  charge  of  an  encomi- 
enda , so  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain’s  empire  a missionary’s 
first  task  was  to  organize  and  put  in  operation  a mission. 
Out  of  a keen  sense  of  the  practical,  the  Spanish  crown 
gave  financial  and  other  assistance  in  this  work,  knowing 
that  if  the  mission  could  maintain  itself  for  a time,  settlers 
or  at  least  soldiers  could  find  a living  in  its  neighborhood. 
In  this  manner  the  edge  of  settlement  would  be  protected 
from  Indian  raids  and  perhaps  pushed  out  a little  farther 
into  the  wilderness.  Thus  the  mission  became  an  essential 
institution  in  Spanish  America.  To  be  sure,  it  was  effec- 
tive only  against  the  Indians  whom  it  kept  peaceful.  When 
the  missionaries  encountered  the  white  colonists  of  other 
nations  the  system  broke  down.  But  in  such  cases  there 
was  usually  another  institution  close  at  hand  to  give  pro- 
tection, the  presidio,  or  frontier  military  post. 

The  missionaries  were  not  mere  religious  agents  nor 
peacemakers,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  crown.  They 
helped  to  extend  the  frontier,  and  often  to  bring  back 
knowledge  of  what  lay  out  beyond  it.  A part  of  the  task 
of  every  energetic  missionary  was  to  explore  the  territory 
in  which  he  proposed  to  establish  a mission.  His  first  en- 
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trance  into  the  region  ^ 

were  made  officially ^ °n t0  well.  The  government 
to  the  government  s oiticers  by  furnishing  ms- 

showed  its  appreciation  o 0f  which  they  had 

sionaries  witn  money  and *upp  missions.  Therefore,  the 
to  use  in  establishing  per  nment-paid  emissary  of 

missionary  was  in  a sense  g ion  q£  expl0rer,  In- 

good will  to  the  "atlvfnTa“ire-builder.  He  made  the 
dian  agent,  preacher  and  emp  the  respect  and 

land  and  its  inhabitants ; known . ^ t them  Chris- 

often  the  admiration  of  the  I ’manent  communities 

tian  doctrines,  collected  them  1 P white  settle- 

which  in  many  ^ “ ed  as  a protection  for 

ments  and,  even  - Indian  peril, 

the  older  settlements  r create  his  own 

The  ideal  of  each  missionary  was  to  < Stives  would 
mission,  and  to  make  it  so  ^“"J^  habits  and  come  to  live 
voluntarily  give  up  their  P por  tbis  purpose  he  saw 

at  the  mission  under  his  gu\  . ‘an(j  a bouse  for  himself, 
first  to  the  building  of  a p ;n  as  needs  demanded, 
which  should  be  enlarged  as  P JY  buildings  of  stone 

A well-built  mission  consisted  ot  sever  a court. 

or  adobe  if  possible  which  J?rC  lly  by  walls  if  they  did 

yard  or  patio  and  con Met  ' 1 1 »h/  blo  of  the  con- 

“‘r'fona'clcs  Inter  walls  were  added,  surround, ng  all 

of  the  mission  buildings  proper.  allotted  to  each 

As  a rule,  two  friars  or  pa  ^ ^ tbe  work  alone, 
mission,  but  in  many  ca-ses  on  brought  from 

Often  families  of  conver  ,d ^Intham  . ^ ^ 
older  missions  to  help  star  ct  the  missionaries 

reassured  the  new  conver  s.  p soldiers  might 

and  help  them  in  their  work,  that  as  soon 

be  stationed  at  the  mission;  and  it  was  certa 
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as  possible  a military  garrison  would  be  placed  at  no  great 
distance.  Sometimes  the  presidio  would  not  be  far  enough 
away,  as  the  missionaries  complained  when  the  soldiers 
made  off  with  Indian  women  or  sold  too  much  liquor  to 
the  natives.  Yet  the  missionaries  were  almost  helpless 
against  barbarous  Indians,  and  dependent  wholly  upon 
the  government  for  defense  in  case  of  outbreaks  so  that 
soldier  and  padre  generally  were  on  fairly  good  terms,  for 
while  martyrdom  was  an  honor  for  a missionary  it  was 
not  usually  sought. 

The  duties  of  the  missionary  at  his  post  were  to  give 
the  neophytes  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
to  teach  the  more  intelligent  ones  to  read  and  perhaps  to 
write,  and  especially  to  repeat  prayers  and  sing  or  chant 
the  services  of  the  church;  to  supervise  them  in  the  plant- 
ing of  food  crops,  the  tending  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  the 
building  of  better  homes;  to  give  them  some  knowledge  of 
useful  trades,  such  as  carpentry,  tanning,  wine-making, 
weaving  and  pottery-making;  to  act  as  their  priest,  per- 
forming marriage  services,  baptizing  and  christening  them 
and  administering  the  last  rites;  and  most  of  all  to  keep 
them  at  work  and  at  peace.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  con- 
version was  but  a small  part  of  the  work  of  the  Spanish 
missionary. 

By  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  on  nearly  all 
of  the  far-flung  borders  of  Spanish  America,  were  to  be 
found  these  self-sufficient,  peaceful  little  communities, 
where  white  men  and  red  lived  on  the  whole  in  amity  and 
tolerance.  The  particular  mission  might  be  small  in  itself, 
but  often  it  was  one  of  a cluster  which  taken  collectively 
made  up  a considerable  population.  In  Paraguay  some 
150,000  Guarani  Indians  lived  an  idyllic  life  under  the 
Jesuit  padres  for  a century  and  a half.  This  "Jesuit  Re- 
public” was  the  outstanding  Spanish  missionary  effort  in 
South  America.  North  of  Panama  were  scattered  the  in- 
numerable missions  of  New  Spain,  reaching,  toward  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  into  upper  New  Mexico,  and 
spreading  fanwise  across  the  continent  as  the  Spanish  pio- 
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neers  pushed  up  into  "the  Northern  Mystery”  outside  the 
lands  of  the  Nahua  nations  of  Mexico.  Hundreds  of  rude- 
sandaled,  plodding  missionaries,  toiling  over  the  scorching 
deserts  and  cruel  mountains,  formed  in  these  regions  a long 
thin  line  of  missions,  from  the  sunny  shores  of  California 
to  the  island-studded  coast  of  Texas 

advance  of  the  power  of  Spain  and  the  influence  of  Moth- 

er  Church.  . . , 

The  work  of  conversion  and  civilization  in  Spanish 
America  was  placed  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  three  great 
missionary  orders  of  the  church  the  Franciscans,  Donum- 
cans  and  Jesuits.  The  kindly  Franciscans  and  th  rey- 
robed  Dominicans  were  first  in  me  field,  as  was  but  n 
ural  in  view  of  their  greater  age  as  organized  friars  As 
missionaries  in  America  they  were  destined  to  survive  and 
supplant  their  more  famous  competitors  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  finally  expelled  from  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in 

1767.  In  the  late  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  Co 

pany  of  Jesus  held  its  own  with  the  Guarani  Indians  in 
L L,  Placa  valley,  while  in  New  Spam  ,n  Nor.h  Amenca 
the  frontier  was  divided  between  them  and  the  Francis- 
cans; the  Dominicans  for  the  most  part  remaining  in  th~ 
more  settled  portion  of  the  viceroyalty.  The  Franciscans 
occupied  themselves  mainly  with  the  regions  to  the  east 
of  their  New  Mexico  missions — Texas,  Nuevo  Leon  and 
Florida.  But  they  were  alive  to  the  opportunities  west  o 
the  Rio  Grande  as  well,  and  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  warm  rivalry  between  them  and  the 
Jesuits,  who  controlled  the  frontiers  in  Chihuahua,  Sonora, 
Sinaloa,  Arizona  and  Baja  California. 

Most  famous  of  all  missionary  orders  in  those  days 
was  the  Company  of  Jesus,  then  (at  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century)  barely  a century  and  a half  old,  but 
already  a considerable  power  in  the  world.  Not  to  the 
New  World  alone  did  they  confine  their  untiringly  pious 
efforts.  Their  insistent  representatives  were  to  be  tound 
in  Central  Asia,  Africa,  India,  China  and  the  out  ying 
lands  beyond.  Since  the  time  when  that  hardy  soldier. 
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Ignacio  Loyola,  convalescing  from  wounds  suffered  at  the 
siege  of  Pamplona,  read  Ludolph  of  Saxony’s  Life  of  Christ 
and  sat  him  down  in  a cave  to  write  his  own  Spiritual  Ex- 
ercises, the  Jesuit  order  had  grown  and  flourished  to  an 
unparalleled  degree.  Founded  at  Paris  in  1534,  the  order 
had  spread  throughout  Europe;  and  from  the  beggary  of 
St.  Ignatius  and  his  immediate  associates,  had  come  to  be 
exceedingly  wealthy.  In  every  country  were  to  be  found 
the  Company’s  colleges  and  schools,  in  which  was  applied 
the  most  thorough  system  of  drill-education  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  They  had  a rigid  discipline,  organized  as  they 
were  on  a military  plan,  and  obedience  was  their  cardinal 
virtue.  Already,  too,  they  were  beginning  to  feel  the  dis- 
like of  their  rival  orders  and  the  active  opposition  of  their 
enemies.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  a discussion  of 
the  activities  and  failings  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  some 
of  which  undoubtedly  led  to  the  loss  of  its  great  power  in 
the  late  eighteenth  century.  Due  in  part  to  arrogant  con- 
duct they  were  cordially  hated  by  their  rivals  in  the  days 
when  Eusebio  Kino  entered  their  ranks.  The  fact  that  he 
did  join,  however,  shows  that  by  no  means  all  Jesuits  could 
be  accused  of  arrogance  and  intrigue. 

Kino,  probably  led  to  enter  the  Company  of  Jesus  by 
reason  of  the  example  of  his  relative,  Padre  Martini,  could 
not  well  follow  the  footsteps  of  his  patron  saint,  San  Fran- 
cisco Xavier,  without  joining  the  Company  of  which  the 
great  missionary  to  the  Orient  had  been  co-founder  with 
Loyola.  Since  the  Jesuit  order  was  all-powerful  in  the 
Orient  and  likewise  very  strong  in  America,  Kino  may 
have  thought  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  which 
offered  itself  in  either  quarter  of  the  globe.  At  all  events, 
he  had  already  made  his  first  vows  as  a novice  in  the  no- 
vitiate of  Landsberg  in  Upper  Germany  in  1665.  His  fi- 
nal profession  of  membership  was  destined  to  be  made 
nearly  twenty  years  later,  and  in  a far-off  land.  Now  he 
was  a Jesuit  professor  at  the  University  of  Ingolstadt, 
awaiting  the  opportunity  to  leave  for  his  chosen  service  in 
the  Far  East. 
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In  the  spring  of  1678  came  a request  from  the  Father 

Provincial,  the  head  of  the  Company'*  paov.nc.  of  Upi£ 

Germany,  for  volunteer  missionaries.  Kino  related  the 
cident  in  1680. 

"Two  years  ago,”  he  says,  "two  of  us  were  sent  from 

»'  w °muMo^v«, 

Sknm.f  ouf5  Reverend -Father  Provincial  of  the  prov 
■ ( i ipocr  Germany  had  been  written  in  this  manner 

:;;"et.™e  .0°  nding’na  to  the  Indies,  'Your  Reverence 
,tu|l  cc;ul  I-ather  Antonius  Kirschbaumer  and  Father  Euse- 
i.,us  Cl.inus;  one  should  be  sent  for  service  in  Mexico,  and 
,hc  other  in  the  Philippines,  just  as  your  R^rence  deems 
[vest  or  as  it  shall  please  them  and  as  they  shall  choose  lor 

themselves’.  And  so  the  Reverend  Father  Prwmcial  le^ 

,t  entirely  to  Father  Antonius  and  myself,  whether  we 
should  choose  the  mission  in  Mexico,  or  in  the  Phi  ippm 
and  Marianas.  So,  although  I,  through  hope  of  crossing 
from  the  Philippines  into  China,  now  and  as  I had  felt  to 
many  vears  before,  had  a great  desire  of  seeking  that  I 
should  be  chosen  for  the  Philippines  and  that  Father  An 
tonius  should  be  sent  to  serve  in  Mexico;  nevertheless 
said  to  Father  Antonius  that  he  should  first  select  from  the 
two  missions;  he,  in  truth,  begged  me  to  c oose  irst.  o 
while  we  were  engaged  in  this  pious  controversy,  it  oc- 
curred to  us  to  resort  to  the  religious  rite  of  choosing  by 
lots.  Therefore,  two  slips  of  paper  were  prepared;  on  one 
was  written  'Mexico’,  on  the  second,  'Philippines  . When 
we  tried  the  lots,  the  Philippines  were  drawn  by  Father 
Antonius  and  Mexico  was  left  to  me.  At  first,  the  result 
seemed  harsh  to  me,  and  my  hopes  were  dashed  of  perfect- 
ing my  mathematics  in  China;  but  shortly,  prayers  ssere 
made  to  God,  and  the  affair  was  placed  in  the  keeping  ol 
my  mest  beloved  San  Francisco  Xavier  saintly  Father 
icnatius,  and  Mary,  the  thrice  Blessed  Mother  o our  most 
Pious  Lord;  and  these  brought  peace  to  my  mind,  bo, 
from  the  casting  of  the  lots,  or  from  this  selection  y t e 
most  beloved  right  hand  of  Him  by  Whose  nod  true  lots 
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are  chosen,  it  now  appears  that  Father  Antomus  rather 
than  I will  go  to  the  Orient.” 

Kino  did  not  quite  despair  of  reaching  the  Orient 
ultimately,  even  though  it  might  have  to  be  by  way  of 
Mexico.  There  was  the  possibility,  he  remarks,  that  Fath- 
er Antonius  might  become  ill  or  indisposed  on  the  voyage 
westward.  In  that  case  Kino  might  ' be  able  to  secure  a 
transfer  from  New  Spain  to  the  Philippines  or  China.  Ap- 
parently for  several  years  he  still  cherished  the  hope  of 
following  the  examples  of  Padre  Martini  and  San  Francisco 
Xavier.  But  for  the  time  being  the  pious  die  was  cast.  In- 
stead of  pagodas,  Kino  was  to  work  among  jacales ; instead 
of  preaching  to  people  of  the  most  ancient  civilization 
his  sermons  were  to  fall  upon  the  ears  of  savages  in  the 
American  desert. 

CHAPTER  III. 

NEW  WORLDS  TO  CONQUER 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1678  Kino  set  forth  upon  his 
journey  to  the  distant  land  of  New  Spain.  Little  is  known 
of  his  travels  overland  through  Europe;  but  since  the  first 
point  of  embarkation  for  his  sea  voyage  was  to  be  Genoa, 
he  certainly  travelled  by  way  of  the  Alpine  passes  down 
into  Italy;  and  after  a six  weeks’  journey  he  was,  on 
April  12,  in  his  old  school  town  of  Hala  to  the  north  of 
Trent.  Perhaps  he  paused  there  to  say  farewell  to  friends 
and  kinsfolk.  But  he  seems  to  have  found  the  town  and 
its  vicinity  little  to  his  liking,  for  he  speaks  most  unfavor- 
ably of  the  people  and  complains  of  the  dangers  of  travel. 

"In  this  place,”  he  wrote  to  a friend  in  Germany, 
"Beelzebub  is  worshipped!  A fierce  race,  and  powerful 
marauders,  they  have  already  killed  three  of  our  brethren, 
and  are  justly  to  be  called  brigands.”  He  notes  also  the 
prevalence  of  wines  and  drunkenness  among  the  people. 
Since  he  remarks,  however,  that  more  than  one  hundred 
other  people  are  gathering  at  Genoa  for  the  western  voy- 
age, it  is  probable  that  he  and  his  companions  found  better 
protection  along  the  way  thence  to  Genoa. 
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Kino’s  diarv  and  that  of  Padre  Gerstle,  another  Jesuit 

GtrrspL“x„«i:  £ ££* 

for  the  New  World.  On  June  12,  1678,  there  congrega 
in  the  port  of  Genoa  a goodly  company,  consisting  of 
v:nn  and  eighteen  other  missionaries  of  the  Company 
W and  natalities ^ of  some  .ntetest, 

showing  the  diverse  origins  of  members  of  the  Jesult  OT' 
der  Bound  for  the  Philippines  were  Padres  Carpus  Bo r- 
ansa  Adam  Gerstle,  Andreas  Mancker  and  Mathias  Fisch- 
er, all  from  Austria;  August  Strobach,  pannes  ipe, 
Mathias  Cuculinus,  Paulus  Klein  and  Wenceslaus  Chr  - 
man,  of  Bohemia;  Antomus  Kirshbaumer  of  Germany, 
and  Carolus  Cali  and  Theophilus  de  Angelis,  of  Italy. 
Those  padres  destined  for  the  New  World  were:  Josephus 

Neumann  and  Simon  Pohruradski,  from  Bohemia, 

Joannes  Ratkay  of  Hungary;  Thomas  Revell  (or  Riedl) , 
of  the  Netherlands;  Josephus  Giovanni  and  Maestro  C 
lus  Calvanese  (head  of  the  party) , from  Italy;  and  Euse 
bius  Franciscus  Chinus,”  of  the  Tyrol  An  hour  before 
noon  that  day  they  went  down  to  take  boats  fen  their 
ships,  accompanied  to  the  landing  place  by  many  of  the 
Genoese  clerg'y.  Two  boats  bore  them  off  to  their  vessels 
a oair  of  small  Genoese  merchantmen  which  ay  four 
miles  out  to  sea.  That  day  the  ships  made  scarcely  a mile 
from  their  anchorage  because  of  contrary  winds. 

Life  on  shipboard  crossing  the  Mediterranean  soon 
settled  down  to  a routine  carefully  recorded  by  Kino.  The 
missionaries  were  well  treated,  says  he,  and  had  at  least 
four  courses  to  each  meal.  Every  evening  after  sunset  the 
prayers  of  the  litany  were  recited,  and  nearly  every  day  a 
few  of  the  missionaries  managed  to  assemble  to  say  mass, 
although  for  the  first  few  days  most  of  them  were  pros- 
trated by  seasickness  when  the  vessels  ran  into  heavy 
storms.  On  June  14  they  sighted  the  high  purple  peaks  of 
Corsica.  Next  day  came  a dead  calm  for  many  hours,  in 
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the  course  of  which,  according  to  Kino,  they  saw  a whale. 
On  this  day,  too,  Kino  confessed  one  of  the  sailors.  June  17 
was  noteworthy  to  Kino  because  due  to  more  stormy 
weather  the  padres  were  unable  to  say  mass.  "The  man- 
ner in  which  we  ate,  both  at  dinner  and  supper  today,  was 
very  peculiar,  for  we  had  to  eat  our  food  on  the  floor, 
since  the  dishes  could  not  be  kept  securely  enough  in  their 
places  at  the  table.” 

They  sighted  the  shores  of  Minorca,  in  the  distance 
to  the  right,  on  June  18.  Here  they  experienced  the  first 
of  several  alarms.  Two  strange  ships  appeared  in  the  off- 
ing, and  the  crew  prepared  for  battle,  fearing  an  attack 
by  pirates.  The  bedding  of  the  padres  was  taken  from 
them  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  breastworks,  while  the 
missionaries  themselves  took  refuge  in  the  captain’s  quar- 
ters, to  leave  the  decks  free  for  action.  But  presently 
all  were  relieved  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  strange 
vessels  were  English  ships  patrolling  the  seas  against  pirates 
and  Turks.  The  episode  evidently  made  a deep  impression 
upon  the  crew,  however,  for  the  next  day,  says  Kino, 
many  soldiers  and  sailors  came  to  be  confessed  of  their  sins. 

They  suffered  another  alarm  from  strange  ships  on 
June  20,  and  that  evening  passed  the  island  of  Formentera, 
southernmost  of  the  Balearics  and  in  those  days  a penal 
colony.  Next  day  at  sunset  they  beheld  the  heights  of  San 
Martin  in  Valencia,  their  first  sight  of  the  shores  of  Spain. 
Below  these  heights,  they  knew,  lay  the  famous  wine-port 
of  Alicante,  which  was  to  be  the  first  destination  of  the 
ships.  But  winds  and  weather  held  them  out  at  sea  for 
three  days,  in  the  course  of  which  they  were  again  dis- 
turbed by  the  approach  of  unknown  vessels,  causing  more 
preparations  for  defense  and  more  confessions  of  mariners. 
On  June  25,  says  Kino,  "in  the  morning  we  were  able  to 
see  sufficiently  clearly  with  the  naked  eye  the  citadel  sit- 
uated on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  lighthouse,  and  even 
the  city  (of  Alicante)  itself,  for  we  were  not  more  than 
two  German  miles  from  it.”  Toward  evening  the  Genoese 
ships  were  able  to  make  the  port,  where  the  padres  were 
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welcomed  and  given  lodging  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  Ali- 
cante. 

Now  arose  the  question  of  going  by  sea  or  land  to 
Cadiz,  the  great  port  of  Spain,  whence  the  annual  pro- 
tected fleets  sailed  for  the  Indies,  on  board  which,  as  was 
customary,  the  Spanish  crown  permitted  its  favored  mis- 
sionaries to  sail.  The  Jesuits  of  Alicante  told  the  travelers 
that  while  the  fleet  that  year  was  scheduled  to  leave  on 
July  2,  it  was  probable  that  its  departure  would  be  de- 
layed. But  Padre  Calvanese  and  his  party  decided  to  take 
no  chances,  and  to  take  the  presumably  shorter  route  by 
sea  to  Cadiz,  thus  also  avoiding  the  many  inconveniences 
of  land  travel  through  Spain.  Yet,  even  so,  they  were  de- 
tained in  Alicante  until  July  2,  perhaps  in  part  because  of 
their  ships’  requirements.  These  days  they  spent  in  a con- 
tinual round  of  masses  and  of  religious  pilgrimages  to  near- 
by shrines. 

Finally,  on  July  3,  they  embarked  again  and  made 
way  southwestward  along  the  Spanish  coast  with  sundry 
mishaps  such  as  storms  and  a pursuit  by  Turkish  vessels. 
Occasionally  the  supercargoes  of  God  sighted  the  snowy 
summits  of  the  mountains  of  Granada.  On  the  eighth 
they  beheld  the  African  coast  near  Ceuta,  and  the  padres 
were  astounded  to  see  the  shape  of  a dragon  on  one  of  the 
mountains — an  apparition  which  some  of  them  attributed 
to  Turkish  magic.  Contrary  winds  drove  the  ships  for 
shelter  into  a cove  on  the  Spanish  coast  near  Malaga,  where 
calms  further  delayed  them.  But  they  were  assured  that 
the  Spanish  fleet  had  not  yet  left  Cadiz.  During  the  delay 
here  the  padres  and  sailors  amused  themselves  by  fishing, 
and  the  missionaries  carefully  measured  their  ship.  Kino 
records  that  the  vessel  was  168  feet  long,  thirty-eight  wide 
and  fifty-two  high,  with  a mast  150  feet  tall  and  ten  feet 
thick  at  the  base. 

On  the  thirteenth  a favorable  wind  again  filled  the 
sails.  Twelve  strange  vessels  approached,  causing  a flurry 
of  excitement  allayed  only  when  the  strangers  turned  out 
to  be  Dutch  merchantmen.  Mists  arose,  obscuring  the 
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coasts  and  causing  such  confusion  on  the  nart  of 
gators  that  they  lost  their  reckonings.  Says  Kino-  "\Vh 

Ptliiggil 

ous  Barbary  Coast  beinV  f * i ^ \l?  eave  t^ie  dangei 

ship  of  unknown  character  AtT  u V"  3pproachln 

navigate  the  Straits  of  r .A  Ien?th  the>'  we«  able  t 
- coast  of  sS  t the  ~ 

voya2°Bfut  ^ 5“  d'StanCC  was  the  immediate  goal  of  th, 
tress  of  San  SebasdL^guaSing^  ”obIe  ™ck  for 
Cadiz,  they  also  beheld  them™  spacious  harbor  o: 

zrx  ts%a  » “”£»  f 

& T ' s 

step  proved  a difficult  nne-Pf  C Cadiz;  but  even  this 

strictness  of  Spanish  port  ctffkial^d^  3nd  the 

cerning  foreigners  kent  rl^m  • • n<^  regulations  con- 

At  last,  on  the  nineteenth  che  kite's  of/0"!  dayS  1 rnser' 
•he  ships,  and  after  being  £5  emitalld  f T'  ab°"d 
graciously  gave  the  vessels  permission ” “L'  t'heTrf  ’ 

«nd  in. 

as  the  ships  passed  under  the  frotvnfn e h^T  Surround,nSs 

Sebastian,  negotiated  the  rods  of  Los  Cnd™"”  °5  5“ 
Puercas,  and  entered  thn  K l / ,os  Cochinos  and  Las 

of  Cadia,  po“  1 d the  stlh  hde  PrOUCd>  Wa,tll>'  “>C 
great  port  had  shared  w,thPm^,ia“'nia  " u’l?  tb' 
alquivir  to  the  northeast,  the  trade  of  rh„  x’  a?  ^ ?uac^ 
greater  affluence  was  to  be  hers  some  thirt^years  a7ter 
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Kino’s  visit,  when  her  merchant  princes  were  to  gain  a 
practical  monopoly  of  Spain’s  colonial  commerce,  lasting 
nearly  half  a century.  The  plundering  of  the  shipping  in 
the  Bay  of  Cadiz  by  Drake  in  1587,  and  the  viciously 
cruel  sacking  and  burning  of  the  city  itself  by  Essex  and 
Howard  in  1596,  were  evidence  of  the  bitter  envy  which 
other  maritime  nations  bore  toward  Spain  and  Cadiz.  But 
she  had  endured  these  losses  and  sundry  others  since,  and 
her  snowy  spires  and  turrets  still  rose  grandly  from  the 
sea,  symbols  of  the  might  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

Twice  a year,  normally,  the  heavily  convoyed  treas- 
ure and  merchant  fleets  sailed  forth  from  Cadiz  for  New 
Spain  and  Peru;  and  twice  a year  they  returned,  bringing 
the  wealth  that  had  been  concentrated  for  them  at  Porto 
Bello  and  Vera  Cruz — gold  and  silver  bullion,  spices,  hides, 
precious  stones  and  Oriental  goods  transshipped  across 
Mexico  from  the  Spanish  merchant  fleets  of  the  Pacific. 
In  addition,  unguarded  vessels  occasionally  plied  between 
Cadiz  and  a restricted  number  of  colonial  ports.  Kino  and 
his  friends,  although  they  had  missed  the  flota,  or  treasure 
fleet  of  1678,  could  have  believed  themselves  close  to  the 
Indies  of  both  hemispheres  when  they  landed  and  passed 
through  the  opulent  streets  of  Cadiz. 

To  them  came  in  great  distress  at  the  Jesuit  college  of 
San  Hermenegildo  in  Cadiz  no  less  a personage  than  the 
procurator  of  the  missions  of  the  Indies,  Padre  Pedro  Es- 
pinar,  with  a sorrowful  tale  of  how  he  had  eagerly  but 
vainly  awaited  their  coming  and  in  fulfilment  of  his  offi- 
cial duties  had  three  weeks  previously  paid  the  commander 
of  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  flota  the  sum  of  22,000  florins 
for  their  passage  to  Mexico — money  with  which  the  com- 
mander had  sailed,  minus  his  passengers.  Now  a suit  would 
have  to  be  brought  for  the  recovery  of  the  money.  In  the 
meantime  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  save  await  what 
chances  might  develop  for  a passage  to  the  New  World. 
There  would  be  no  regular  flota  for  a year.  But  the  mis- 
sionaries might  be  able  to  make  the  voyage  in  private  ves- 
sels. 
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Our  Jesuits  now  resigned  themselves  to  a sojourn  of 
at  least  a year  in  Spain.  The  hope  of  a passage  in  private 
ships  proved  vain  for  the  owners  of  such  vessels  demanded 
far  too  high  a price,  in  the  opinion  of  the  padre  procurator. 
Kino  accompanied  Padre  Gerstle  and  others  to  Sevilla, 
there  expecting  to  receive  orders  for  such  service  as  might 
be  performed  in  the  interests  of  the  Company  of  Jesus.  In 
the  great  city  which  dominated  Spain’s  colonial  empire, 
they  seem  to  have  stayed  in  another  of  the  universal  Jesuit 
colleges  which  were  in  reality  homes  for  traveling  and  un- 
employed members  of  the  order. 

Padre  Gerstle  and  several  others  of  the  party  were 
presently  sent  to  work  in  the  hospitals  maintained  by  the 
Company.  There  is  no  definite  record  of  Kino’s  activities 
during  the  ensuing  two  years,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  at  work  in  the  Jesuit  college  in  Sevilla  for 
at  least  a part  of  the  period.  In  1679  a number  of  royal 
vessels  sailed  for  the  Indies,  but  since  they  were  scheduled 
to  touch  first  on  the  African  coast  and  gather  negro  slaves 
for  the  colonies,  the  Jesuits  declined  to  take  passage  in 
them.  Their  departure  for  the  New  World  was  therefore 
postponed  another  year. 

From  Padre  Gerstle’s  correspondence,  vivid  pictures 
of  life  in  Sevilla,  as  the  good  missionary  saw  it,  may  be  ex- 
tracted. Although  the  splendid  city  had  long  been  the 
commercial  center  for  Spain’s  trade  with  her  colonies, 
most  of  its  business  had  by  1679  come  to  be  controlled  by 
French  and  Dutch  merchants.  Gerstle  tells  that  some  forty 
thousand  Frenchmen  lived  in  the  city;  perhaps  a foreshad- 
owing of  the  French  domination  of  Spain  in  the  following 
century.  The  city  was  filled  with  crowds  of  the  clergy, 
who  occupied  a great  number  of  monastic  buildings;  while 
the  streets  swarmed  with  beggars,  representing  the  many 
classes  of  Spain  who  derived  small  profit  from  the  national 
wealth  furnished  by  the  Indies.  That  the  clergy  were  not 
without  profit,  however,  may  be  inferred  from  Gerstle’s 
statement  that  the  archbishop  of  Sevilla  supported  22,000 
beggars  from  his  own  income.  Whenever  news  came  of 
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the  arrival  of  one  of  the  treasure  fleets,  remarks  Gerstle, 
silver  went  far  down  in  value,  for  the  bulk  of  Spain's  col- 
onial mineral  riches  came  in  the  form  of  silver.  One  of 
Gerstle's  companions,  Padre  Mathias  Fischer,  died  as  a re- 
sult of  the  bungling  of  the  leeches,  or  blood-letters,  in  the 
medical  profession  of  Sevilla,  which  would  indicate  that 
the  famous  Dr.  Sangrado  of  Gil  Bias'  narrative  was  not 
without  prototypes.  Equally  crude  were  the  forms  of  pub- 
lic execution  for  criminals,  sometimes  resulting  in  the 
burial  of  living  persons.  The  spirit  of  the  time  was  illus- 
trated by  the  eagerness  of  the  nobles  to  share  in  the  bull 
fights  in  spite  of  the  church's  disapproval  of  the  national 
sport.  Thus  was  Spain  in  the  heyday  of  her  prosperity  and 
just  before  her  century  of  disaster. 

It  was  doubtless  while  in  Sevilla  that  Kino  either  made 
a personal  acquaintance  with  a famous  lady  of  the  day,  or 
at  least  began  sending  her  reports  on  his  work  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Company.  She  was  the  Duchess  de  Aveiro  de 
Arcos  y Maqueda,  of  Portuguese  descent,  and  she  was  liv- 
ing in  Madrid  at  the  time.  Her  wealth,  it  seems,  went 
largely  to  the  promotion  of  Christian  missions  through- 
out the  world,  and  for  this  reason  she  was  sometimes  called 
"the  mother  of  the  missions.”  Because  of  her  generosity 
in  the  matter  of  mission  support,  she  regularly  received 
letters  from  the  missionaries  of  the  Catholic  Church,  de- 
tailing their  struggles  and  hopes.  Kino  seems  to  have  be- 
gun writing  to  her  in  August  of  1680,  after  he  had  re- 
turned to  Cadiz,  and  from  that  time  on  for  several  years 
he  made  more  or  less  regular  reports  to  her  on  his  activi- 
ties and  travels.  From  these  letters  we  learn  much  of  his 
life  in  the  New  World. 

In  March  of  1680,  Gerstle,  Kino  and  their  compan- 
ions came  back  to  Cadiz,  intending  to  take  passage  in  the 
flota  of  that  year,  which  was  expected  to  sail  in  June.  This 
time  they  were  in  Cadiz  fully  two  months  before  the  sail- 
ing date;  and  they  made  reasonably  sure  of  getting  pass- 
age by  completing  all  arrangements  at  once.  On  July  1 1 
a part  of  the  great  flota  put  out  to  sea,  under  the  protec - 
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tion  of  two  armed  galleons.  Among  the  first  ships  to  sail 
was  the  one  which  bore  the  little  band  of  Jesuits,  includ- 
ing Kino  and  Gerstle.  Kino  wrote  his  own  story  of  what 
occurred  to  his  friend  the  Duchess. 

"While  we  were  going  out  of  the  harbor  our  vessel 
grounded  on  the  cliffs  near  the  'Diamond’,  in  the  most 
evident  danger  of  foundering  with  all  on  board.  But  by 
the  favor  of  His  Divine  Majesty  and  the  intercession  of 
San  Francisco  Xavier,  the  sea  became  calm  again,  and  we 
returned  safe  and  sound  to  the  city  and  to  our  college  at 
about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Our  Reverend  Padre 
Procurator  of  the  Indies  hurried  back  and  forth  for  many 
hours  seeking  information  as  to  what  hope  there  might  be 
of  our  embarking  again;  but  when  he  learned  that  the 
vessel  could  not  be  used,  at  least  not  for  some  weeks,  he  re- 
turned to  the  college.  At  two  in  the  night  he  made  us  get 
up  to  go  and  embark  on  some  of  the  other  vessels  of  the 
Flota,  which  we  reached  about  sLx  in  the  morning.  ¥e 
were  almost  all  without  cloaks,  caps  and  Breviaries,  since 
we  had  left  the  wrecked  vessel  (in  haste) But  de- 

spite many  prayers  and  appeals  they  would  not  receive 
more  than  eleven  missionary  Fathers  on  the  vessels  of  the 
Flota.  The  other  twelve  of  us  were  forced  to  return  to 
Cadiz  and  to  the  college,  which  we  reached  at  noon.  . . .” 
Among  those  deserted  were  Kino,  Gerstle,  Kirschbaumer, 
Cuculinus,  Revell,  Christman  and  Klein. 

Again  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  for  occupy- 
ing time  during  the  seven  months  before  another  sailing, 
Gerstle  and  several  others  went  back  to  Sevilla,  where  they 
could  be  of  service  in  an  epidemic  then  raging  in  the  city. 
Kino  on  this  occasion  seems  to  have  remained  in  San 
Hermenegildo  in  Cadiz,  for  we  find  him  writing  to  the 
Duchess  from  that  city  in  December,  16S0  and  January, 
1681.  He  spent  at  least  a part  of  the  time  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  astronomical  and  mathematical  studies,  and  he  man- 
ifested much  interest  in  the  appearance  of  the  famous 
comet  of  1680,  on  which  he  made  lengthy  comments  to 
the  Duchess,  and  of  which  more  will  be  recorded  later. 
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The  first  flota  of  1681  was  scheduled  to  sail  late  in 
January,  wrote  Kino  on  the  eleventh  of  that  month.  But 
he  did  not  expect  it  to  get  under  way  before  March.  He 
had  taken  passage  in  it  on  board  the  despatch  ship  Aviso, 
to  Vera  Cruz.  On  the  eighteenth  came  Padre  Gerstle  and 
his  friends  from  Sevilla  to  join  their  comrades.  Kino’s 
hopes  ran  high  again,  after  nearly  three  years  of  disap- 
pointments. He  would  get  a transfer  of  his  mission,  he 
told  the  Duchess,  and  go  from  New  Spain  to  join  Padre 
Angelis,  who  had  left  in  the  1680  flota  and  who  expected 
to  go  to  the  Mariana  Islands  (the  Ladrones),  and  perhaps 
farther,  to  explore  the  little  known  land  of  Australia. 
Fortunately  for  Kino,  perhaps,  destiny  interfered  with 
this  plan;  for  in  1684  Padre  Angelis  met  a martyr’s  death 
in  the  Marianas. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  Kino  wrote  to  the  Duchess  that 
at  last  the  new  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  the  Marques  de  la 
Laguna,  who  was  to  sail  in  the  flota,  had  embarked,  and 
the  galleons  seemed  to  be  hurrying  their  departure.  Final- 
ly, on  January  29,  the  great  flota  put  out  to  sea,  amid  a 
cannonade  of  salutes,  trailing  the  crimson  and  gold  ban- 
ners of  Castile  into  the  sunset.  On  the  Aviso  was  Padre 
Eusebio  Francisco  Kino. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A COMET  AND  A CONTROVERSY 
The  treasure  fleets  of  the  Spanish  Indies  were  slow- 
moving,  ordinarily  requiring  from  three  to  five  months 
for  their  voyage  to  the  New  World.  Their  slowness  was 
in  part  due  to  their  heavy  construction,  for  they  were  de- 
signed not  only  to  carry  huge  quantities  of  merchandise 
from  Spain  to  her  colonies,  but  to  bring  back  much  of  the 
revenues  and  products  of  Spanish  America.  They  were 
heavily  laden  on  both  their  outward  and  return  passages, 
and  since  the  voyages  were  made  in  large  companies,  for 
protection,  the  more  rapid  vessels  were  compelled  to  adapt 
their  speed  to  the  speed  of  the  slowest.  Often  in  danger  of 
attack  from  the  buccaneers  of  France,  Holland  and  Eng- 
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land,  the  towering,  high-pooped  galleons  and  the  clumsy 
caravels  kept  close  together  as  they  slowly  wallowed 
through  the  rough  waters  of  the  stormy  Atlantic,  broad 
sails  billowing  to  the  trade  winds. 

Transatlantic  travel  in  those  days  had  its  inconven- 
iences. The  cabins  for  even  the  wealthier  and  more  aristo- 
cratic passengers  were  small,  and  sometimes  a whole  fam- 
ily was  crowded  into  one  room  five  feet  square  for  sev- 
eral months.  Missionaries,  being  in  a sense  passengers 
through  the  king’s  charity,  were  doubtless  no  better  ac- 
commodated. Rats  and  other  vermin  abounded  on  the 
ships,  but  had  to  be  endured;  and  in  case  of  need  were  not 
to  be  scorned  as  food.  Passengers  and  officers  prepared 
food  together,  while  the  miserable  sailors,  the  mixed  spawn 
of  a dozen  nations,  ate  from  the  half-spoiled  ship’s  stores. 
In  the  waist  of  the  ship,  between  the  high  castilla  at  the 
bow  and  the  corresponding  alcazar  or  poop  at  the  stern, 
ranged  the  ship’s  artillery.  Here,  too,  the  garrison  of  sol- 
diers had  their  quarters,  and  here  were  the  pumps  from 
which  the  drinking  water  was  drawn,  although  it  was  not 
the  most  attractive  of  refreshments,  for  according  to  a 
sixteenth-century  passenger,  "it  foamed  like  hell  and  stank 
like  the  devil.” 

But  over  the  heads  of  passengers  and  crew,  and  dis- 
daining the  befouled  decks,  stretched  an  intricate  system 
of  sails  and  rigging,  to  which  all  the  ship’s  company  might 
look  hopefully.  There  was  the  force  which  was  bearing 
them  steadily  onward  past  these  miseries,  to  the  half-fabu- 
lous lands  beneath  the  westering  sun.  Each  morning,  also, 
to  speed  the  voyage  and  hearten  the  passengers,  the  ship’s 
page  loudly  prayed  for  divine  assistance  in  navigation: 
"Amen,  God  give  us  a good  day  and  a fortunate  voyage; 
may  our  ship  make  a good  voyage.  Sir  Captain,  Master, 
and  goodly  company;  amen.  May  we  have  a good  passage, 
in  sooth.  God  give  your  highnesses  good  day,  my  lords, 
from  stern  to  prow.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  joe  t.  McKinney 

In  the  Summer  of  1885  I resolved  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  Horace  Greeley  and  go  west.  So  I wrote  my  friend 
Icff  Milton  who  was  then  at  Grants,  N.  M.,  to  kno 
there  was  any  thing  that  I could  get  into  to  earn  a liveli- 
hood in  his  country.  He  wired  me  to  come  at  once  good 
job  ” I reached  Grants  in  April  or  May  of  that  year  and 
found  a job  awaiting  me  on  the  ranch  of  the  Acoma  Land 
and  Cattle  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  J.  E.  Saint  was  manager. 

He  explained  to  me  that  1 was  to  be  camped  at  a 
place  about  1 5 miles  south  of  the  headquarters  ranchcaUed 
Bantana.  My  camp  was  seven  miles  north  of  Cibolhta. 
At  the  latter  place  a man  by  the  name  Sam  Thompson 
lived.  He  had  a wife  who  was  Spanish.  It  was  a fine  ranch. 

A spring  of  clear  cold  water  burst  out  at  the  head  ol  a 
canyon  and  below  the  spring  was  the  home  of  the  1 homp- 
son  family.  They  had  a farm  of  30  or  40  acres  and  a nice 
orchard  of  all  kinds  of  nice  fruit.  They  were  old  settlers 
of  that  country  and  had  been  living  there  many  years. 
They  had  cattle  also  and  were  happily  situated.  My  boss 
explained  to  me  that  my  duty  would  be  to  catch  Thomp- 
son stealing  cattle  from  his  company.  He  said  he  was 
stealing  cattle  from  him  he  was  sure  and  he  wanted  him 
caught. 

He  moved  me  and  my  camp  outfit  to  Bantana  and 
after  I got  my  camp  cleaned  up  and  straightened  aroun 
l rode  over  to  Cibollita  to  get  acquainted.  I rode  up  to  the 
house  and  asked  in  English  if  the  man  was  about  the  p ace. 
The  lady  pointed  down  to  the  farm  and  told  me  in  Span- 
ish that  the  man  was  down  there.  I then  said  to  her  in 
English,  "Don't  you  talk  English”?  I told  her  then  in 
Spanish,  "No  puedemos  hablar;  no  habla  yo  Espanol. 
(We  can't  talk  then;  I can’t  talk  Spanish.)  She  laughed 
heartily  and  said,  "Asi  estan  todos;  todos  pueden  hablar 
cuando  quieren.”  (That  is  the  way  of  all;  you  can  a 
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talk  when  you  want  to.)  She  had  two  lovely  daughters  by 
a former  marriage  to  an  Irishman  by  the  name  of  Mc- 
Bride. They  were  pretty,  too.  One  was  named  Susana, 
the  younger  one  was  named  Anna.  We  went  to  talking 
Spanish  and  we  had  a pleasant  time.  I made  a great  hit 
with  the  family  on  our  first  meeting.  I started  in  to  catch 
the  man,  if  possible,  but  as  time  went  on  they  were  so  good 
to  me  and  had  such  confidence  in  me  that  I got  to  think- 
ing very  seriously  over  the  matter.  I got  to  thinking  how 
terrible  it  would  be,  and  how  awful  I would  feel,  to  have 
that  man  sent  to  the  Pen  and  break  up  that  old  happy 
nome  when  tney  had^  such  unbounded  confidence  in  me. 
Saint  wanted  me  to  throw  in  with  Thompson  and  butch- 
er some  of  his  cattle  and  then  notify  him  when  we  were 
to  butcher  and  where  and  he  and  the  officers  would  rush 
in  on  us  and  take  us  in,  and  I was  to  be  set  free  and  poor 
Thompson  would  be  sent  up.  Well  I just  bucked  out  and 
refused  to  act.  I left  without  telling  the  Thompson  fam- 
ily my  business  there.  They  probably  have  never  suspi- 
cioned  me.  I was  offered  the  job  of  chief  detective  of  the 
Live  Stock  Association  of  New  Mexico  if  I would  go  thru 
with  the  job.  I found  out  that  I was  no  good  as  a traitor 
and  was  a failure  as  a detective. 

I went  from  that  ranch  to  Albuquerque  and  tried  to 
get  a job  on  some  ranch  but  failed.  By  that  time  I had 
spent  all  my  money  and  was  about  broke  and  had  to  get 
away  from  there  as  there  was  nothing  in  sight  for  me. 

I resolved  to  come  to  Arizona  and  try  my  luck.  I 
had  come  in  there  with  an  old  conductor  by  the  name  of 
Horner,  and  had  talked  with  him  enroute.  We  had  got 
slightly  acquainted.  The  train  was  leaving  Albuquerque 
that  morning  very  early— before  daylight.  I passed  Mr. 
Horner  on  my  way  to  the  train  and  as  I did  I said  to  him, 
l am  broke  and  I must  get  out  of  here  this  morning.” 

1 didn  t give  him  time  to  reply,  but  went  on  and  got  into 
the  train.  I sat  there  dreading  his  coming  along  for  tick- 
ets, but  he  finally  came  along  and  I handed  him  a letter 
written  in  Spanish.  He  took  it,  looked  at  it,  put  it  in  his 
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pocket  and  went  on  as  though  it  were  legal  tender  He 
finally  came  along  back  and  sat  down  beside  me  and ^hand- 
ed me  my  letter  and  talked  with  me  as  though  I had  pa  d 
mv  fare.  I appreciated  his  kindness  more  than  I can  tell, 
i/l  had  ever  met  that  old  man  down  and  out  there  is 
nothing  in  my  power  that  I wouldn’t  have  done  for  him. 

I went  with  him  as  far  as  Navajo  Springs  and  got  off.  I 
wit  to  a store  owned  by  Lynch  Bros.  I asked  them  if 
there  were  any  cow  ranches  about  there.  They  showed  me 
in  the  distance  a ranch  owned  by  Zeiger  and  run  by  Com- 
modore Owens.  It  was  at  the  Navajo  Spring  three  miles 
lorn  the  Station  by  that  name.  I hiked  it  over  there 
where  I met  Commodore  Owens.  I stayed  over  night  wit  ^ 
him  and  we  passed  the  time  pleasantly  talking, 
mining  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  I struck  out  south 
“ the  sand  hills  lor  a ranch  of  the  Wabash  Cattle  Co. 

It  was  said  to  be  35  miles  from  Navajo  Springs.  It  was 
late  when  I reached  there.  The  sun  was  down  and  it  was 
just  twilight. 

I had  skinned  my  heel  walking  in  my  boots  and  as  the 
country  was  sandy  I took  off  my  boots  and  tripped  down 
those  sandy  slaunts  in  my  socks  a good  portion  of  the  way 
and  had  my  boots  tied  together  and  across  my  shoulde 
when  I came  in  sight  of  the  house.  I did  like  die  Ar  an- 
saw  girls  do  before  they  reach  the  dance  hall,  I sat  down 
and  put  on  my  boots  and  walked  up.  There  were  on  the 
porch  two  men  and  a woman  One  man  w^s  DaveLog 
the  lady  was  his  wife.  The  other  man  was  Ed  Boyle  of  the 
Boyle  family  of  Pima,  Arizona.  I asked  if  I could  stay 
night.  They  called  Mr.  C.  O.  Howe,  the  manager.  I told 
him  that  I was  a cowpuncher  and  was  looking  for  a jo  . 
He  said  he  did  not  need  a man  right  then  but  asked  m 
in  and  treated  me  nicely.  The  next  morning  he  told  me 
that  he  had  no  work  for  me  then,  but  if  I wanted  to  take 
a couple  of  horses  and  go  down  to  the  Little  Colorado  and 
stop  at  one  of  his  ranches  and  knock  around  there  and  pull 
any  cattle  out  that  might  get  in  the  mire  he  would  give 
me  a job  when  his  work  started  in  the  spring.  1 accepted 
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his  proposrtion  and  went  down  there  and  began  my  duties 
of  looking  for  cattle  in  the  bog  and  I had  plenty  to  do.  I 
never  could  see  why  he  could  afford  not  to  have  a man 
there  saving  those  cattle.  I found  many  already  dead  in 
the  mire  and  seldom  it  was  that  I did  not  find  from  one  to 
two  every  day  to  be  pulled  out.  My  camp  was  a short 
distance  above  where  the  Zuni  empties  into  the  Little  Col- 
orado, and  nearly  all  the  cattle  I found  in  the  mire  were 
in  the  Zuni.  It  was  full  of  quicksand  and  a cow  would  go 
down  in  it,  and,  her  foot  being  larger  than  her  leg  below 
the  knee,  the  quicksand  would  fill  in  and  form  almost  a 
sandstone  around  her  leg  and  make  it  impossible  for  her 
to  extricate  her  foot.  I would  have  to  dig  to  the  bottom 
of  her  feet  to  get  her  out  and  then  if  she  was  able  to  run 
after  I got  her  out  I would  have  to  outrun  her  to  make  my 
escape  from  her.  y 

While  there  at  my  camp  at  Stinking  Spring  I met  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  Greer  family  and  would  often 
ride  with  them.  In  our  conversation  I told  them  that  I 
was  not  getting  any  wages  at  that  time  for  my  work  but 
was  promised  a job  as  soon  as  work  commenced  in  the 
spring.  It  was  then  the  winter  of  ’8  5 and  ’86.  It  was  I 
think,  m January  of  ’86.  ’ 

There  were  four  of  the  Greer  boys,  viz:  Nat  Dick 
Harris  and  Lay.  They  told  me  that  a job  was  open  right 
then  with  them.  I had  then  been  working  about  two 

kl!‘r  Tu  /fSCTTtime  1 had  occasion  to  visit  the  home 
ranch  I told  Mr.  Howe  that  I would  very  soon  have  to  go 

to  making  some  money  and  if  he  did  not  think  that  his 
work  would  start  soon  I would  have  to  accept  a job  with 

MW  y”'  L The>'  iH?d j0t fCrCd  mC  3 job-  Mr'  Howe  was  a 
Maine  Yankee  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  very  close 

financially,  but  he  proved  very  liberal  and  kind  to  me. 

He  looked  stra.ght  at  me  and  said,  "Go  on  back  to  your 

, Your  wages  have  been  going  on  ever  since  you 

went  down  there.  I was  very  grateful  and  thanked  him. 

I worked  on  until  the  spring  came  and  went  with  the 
general  round  up  down  the  Little  Colorado,  taking  in  all 
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its  tributaries  as  far  as  Holbrook,  back  to  the  ranch,  then 
up  the  river  as  far  as  Springerville  and  the  Nutnosa  and 
around  the  Escudilla  mountain. 

I was  working  along  thinking  that  I was  doing  well 
to  hold  my  job  as  a private  in  the  rear  ranks  when,  to  my 
great  surprise,  I was  called  into  the  manager  s office  and 
asked  to  accept  the  foremanship  of  the  ranch.  I was  not 
prepared  for  such  a proposition  and  at  once  refused,  te  - 
ing  him  that  I was  not  capable  of  running  that  ranch.  He 
replied,  "Yes  you  are,  I will  help  you.”  All  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  company  were  in  the  room,  including  Judge 
Baldwin  of  Logansport,  Indiana,  and  S.  E.  Howe,  a broth- 
er of  the  manager  (C.  O.  Howe).  They  virtually  forced 
the  job  on  me.  There  were  others  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  who  thought  they  were  entitled  to  the  foreman- 
ship  and  were  hurt  and  disappointed  that  they  did  not 
get  it.  One  was  a nephew  of  Judge  Baldwin.  Things  were 
unpleasant  for  a while  but  with  the  assistance  of  my  boss 
I got  by  all  right.  I worked  there  until  January  1,  1887. 
My  friend  Commodore  Owens  had  been  elected  Shentt 
during  the  preceding  election  in  November  and  had  asKed 
me  to  take  the  job  of  Chief  deputy  or  Under  Sheriff, 
went  to  Mr.  Howe  and  asked  to  be  relieved  from  my  job 
as  foreman  and  found  that  it  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to 
him.  I told  him  that  I wanted  to  accept  the  Under  sher- 
iff job  under  Commodore.  It  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to 
him,  but  knowing  that  I was  going  anyway,  he  finally 
gave  his  consent,  saying,  "You  will  probably  be  a great 
help  to  us  in  your  new  position.5’ 

I went  to  St.  Johns  about  the  last  of  the  year  1886 
to  assume  my  new  duties  with  the  entrance  of  the  new 
year.  A grand  ball  was  given  in  honor  of  the  new  of  ficers- 
elect.  The  ball  was  a grand  affair.  Commodore  did  not 
dance.  I did  the  dancing  for  the  Sheriff’s  office.  There 
were  many  handsome  ladies  at  that  ball,  and  as  I was  young 
and  jolly  I enjoyed  it. 

We  took  office  on  the  first  of  the  new  year  and  as- 
sumed our  new  duties.  There  was  a great  deal  of  lawless- 
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ness  in  those  days  and  many  outlaws  throughout  the  coun- 
try,  and  our  paths  of  duty  were  by  no  means  strewn  with 
roses.  We  boarded  at  the  McCormack  house  in  St.  Johns 
and  it  wasn’t  long  until  two  notorious  outlaws  dropped 
in  town.  One  was  a man  by  the  name  of  Porter  who 
wore  long  hair  braided  and  put  up  under  his  hat.  I never 
saw  him  remove  his  hat  at  the  table  or  any  where  else.  He 
was  called  "The  Long  Haired  Man.”  I think  the  other 
mans  name  was  Carver.  We  thought  they  were  outlaws 
but  could  find  out  nothing  about  them.  They  would  keep 
their  eyes  on  us  when  we  were  near  them.  They  were 
armed  as  we  could  see,  but  it  was  not  against  the  law  to 
carry  pistols  or  any  other  weapon  in  those  days.  We  would 
talk  about  them  when  alone,  but  could  find  out  nothing 
about  them.  They  finally  disappeared.  The  long  haired 
man  was  killed  in  American  Valley  -in  Socorro  County, 
N.  M.,  by  some  officers  later. 

It  was  not  long  until  the  Greers  and  their  neighbors 
brought  to  the  jail  the  Brown  brothers  (Bill  and  John) 
and  Red  Murphy.  They  had  wrecked  or  ditched  an  en- 
gine, thinking  it  was  the  passenger  train.  They  then 
turned  west.  They  wrecked  the  engine  not  far  east  of 
Coolidge,  N.  M. 

„They  came  to  the  camp  of  the  Greers  on  "Milky  Hol- 
low” while  they  were  sleeping  and  stole  spurs  and  a lot 
of  stuff  from  where  their  saddles  were  lying.  The  whole 
roundup  outfit  struck  their  trail  very  early  the  next 
morning  and  overtook  them  near  the  Meadows,  below  St. 
Johns,  and  a running  fight  ensued.  The  robbers  got  to  a 
ranch  at  the  Meadows  belonging  to  Smith  and  Tee  and 
finally  came  out  and  surrendered.  They  were  brought  to 
the  St.  Johns  jail  for  the  petty  theft  at  the  cow  camp,  but 
we  soon  learned  of  the  charge  against  them  for  wrecking 
the  engine.  In  the  running  fight  Red  Murphy’s  horse  was 
shot  and  died  at  the  house  where  they  surrendered.  A bay 
horse  that  Bill  Brown  was  riding  was  shot  through  the  ear. 
After  their  incarceration,  I bought  the  bay  horse  from  Bill 
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Brown  for  $40.  I kept  him  until  he  died  with  old  age  near 
Bowie. 

Commodore  Owens  had  a great  reputation  as  a brave 
man  and  wonderful  things  were  promised  and  expecte 
after  he  was  in  the  Sheriff’s  office.  Lawlessness  was  every- 
where. It  was  nothing  unusual  for  the  wild  ones  to  come 
in  and  shoot  up  the  towns  and  hold  the  inhabitants  in  ter- 
ror until  they  got  ready  to  leave.  In  those  days  we  col- 
lected license  tax  from  the  saloons  and  merchants  of  the 
towns.  I was  sent  to  Springerville  to  collect  license  tax 
from  the  business  men  of  that  little  mountain  buig.  t 
is  a beautiful  little  town  on  the  head  of  the  Little  Colo- 
rado, surrounded  by  mountains.  It  is  3 5 miles  south  of  St. 
Johns.  I had  not  been  in  the  place  long  when  I heard  some 
gun  shots  and  soon  a man  came  into  Becker  s store  where 
I was  and  said  a man  was  shooting  up  his  blacksmith  shop. 

I told  him  that  if  he  would  swear  out  a warrant  for  the 
man  I would  arrest  him.  He  replied,  I don  t want  to 
swear  out  a warrant  for  him.”  While  we  were  talking  the 
man  came  toward  the  store  and  fired  his  pistol  in  the  air 
about  50  yards  from  Becker’s  store.  I walked  out  and  met 
him  and  shook  hands  with  him.  He  said,  "You  look  like 
a pretty  good  fellow.”  I replied,  * I am  one  of  the  boys, 
and  as  I did  so  I put  my  right  arm  across  over  his  shoulders 
and  turned  and  went  walking  toward  the  store  talking 
with  him.  When  we  reached  the  door  I dropped  my  hand 
down  on  his  pistol  and  drew  it  from  its  scabbard  and  told 
him  that  he  was  a prisoner,  and  to  walk  in.  He  stood  and 
looked  at  me  awfully  hard  for  a few  moments,  and  said, 
"If  I had  known  that , you  wouldn’t  a got  my  pistol.” 
Luther  Martin  was  then  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Springerville  and  was  in  the  store.  I marched  my  prisoner 
into  a back  room  of  the  store  where  His  Honor  was  and 
as  we  sat  there  awaiting  for  the  law  in  the  case,  my  prison- 
er talked  a little  mean  to  me  and  once  jumped  around  and 
said  "That  is  not  all  the  pistols  I have.”  I told  him  to  sit 
down  and  be  good,  and  did  not  allow  him  to  disturb  me 
in  the  least.  After  the  Justice  had  looked  for  the  law  on 
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shooting  up  the  town  until  he  gave  up  finding  any  law 
that  could  be  applied  to  that  particular  offense  he  said, 
"Mac,  I can’t  find  any  law  that  fits  this  case,  and  as  this 
is  Mr.  B.’s  first  offense,  what  do  you  say  that  we  let  him 
go  home?”  I replied,  "I  have  no  personal  feelings  against 
Mr.  B.,  and  if  it  suits  you  I am  satisfied.”  He  told  the 
prisoner  to  get  ready  and  when  he  was  ready  to  start  home 
I would  hand  him  his  pistol.  I extracted  two  cartridges 
from  his  pistol  so  that  if  he  went  to  shoot,  his  pistol  would 
snap  twice,  which  would  give  me  the  best  of  it,  and  when 
he  called  on  me  for  his  pistol  I handed  it  to  him.  He 
mounted  his  horse  and  went  out  of  town  at  full  speed,  his 
slicker,  which  was  tied  to  his  saddle,  standing  straight  out 
behind  him.  I met  him  in  St.  Johns  after  that  and  found 
him  to  be  a very  affable  fellow.  I understand  he  is  living 
in  that  vicinity  and  is  a highly  respected  citizen.  If  I had 
not  taken  him  by  surprise  as  I did,  it  is  very  probable  that 
there  would  have  been  a tragedy  in  the  town  of  Springer- 
ville  that  day.  I understand  he  had  been  a Texas  Ranger 
and  was  used  to  war  alarms,  and  with  his  blood  heated  up 
on  whiskey  he  doubtless  would  have  tried  to  make  a fight. 

He  was  the  first  man  that  I ever  arrested.  When  I 
started  to  him  I was  not  decided  as  to  how  I would  ap- 
proach him.  I did  not  want  to  kill  him  if  I could  avoid 
doing  so.  When  we  were  meeting  I saw  that  he  looked 
kindly  at  me.  So  I shook  hands  with  him  and  just  threw 
in  with  him  and  got  his  pistol  before  he  suspected  who  I 
was.  Had  I decided  on  going  at  him  the  rough  way,  he,  in 
all  probability,  would  have  surrendered  or  got  the  worst 
of  it. 

I met  several  men  of  note  in  Springerville  that  day. 
Among  the  number  were  Phineas  (Phin)  Clanton  and  Ike 
Clanton  of  Tombstone  fame.  I also  met  J.  V.  Brighton 
who  afterward  figured  in  the  Sontag  and  Evans  episode 
in  California.  He,  I have  understood,  got  his  wife  to  go 
and  proffer  her  friendship  to  Mrs.  Evans  in  her  time  of 
grief  in  order  to  find  out  the  whereabouts  of  her  husband. 
Such  an  act  is  repugnant  to  me;  that  is  why,  I suppose,  I 
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„»  » fail-re  ,s  . 

nwn.ion-  the  M““  «f  J ^ justice  to  the  Clan- 

;„r  St'"h^r«y»ifable  nten  and  if  I was  h„„t,„g  for 
hire!  men  I would  never  pick  them. 

After  finishing  my  dudes 

tax  collector  I return  witj1  Owens  as  his  chief 

■°  “Se  “orf  from  Navajo  Springs  that  the 

K Indians  had  killed  the  Constable  and  two . men  of 

Viva  in  Sorings.  Owens  was  out  of  town.  So  I pulled  out 
Nava  to  opr  0 „edy.  It  had  occurred  about  12 

t°r  the  seen  ° south  of  Navajo  Springs.  So  I 

away  by  men  from  Navajo  Spring  • r t 

J l Y y vi  t nrkhart  had  not  been  accounted  tor.  1 
who  were  with  LocKnart  iwu  . j - i r.nf 

i • £ *.  i-Vnf  reeoee  and  looked  in  but  diu  n 

ho“‘e  l ",™edPa,ay.  riding  slowly,  looking 

backward,  and  rode  upon  two  »■*«  !« 
horse  that  had  been  killed  in  the  fray.  The  PuPP'e™e 
very  much  frightened  and  opened  up  a yelling  an  h^ 
in-  and  I thought  at  once  I was  surrounded  y 
Navajos  in  the  tribe.  The  chills  ran  up  my back  and  m> 
hair  and  scalp  just  wallowed  over  my  head  in  a way  that  i 
could  not  control.  When  I saw  what  it  was  al  about  i 
burst  out  in  a hearty  laugh,  but  my  scalp  had  gamed  sudh 
momentum  that  it  kept  up  its  activities  in  from 

From  the  teepee  I went  east  and  about  « >l  n 
there  I met  the  men  who  had  come  from  Navajo  Springs 
to  meet  me  to  look  for  the  two  missing  « Kn 
Palmer.  We  agreed  that  the  signal  would  betwo^hotsin 
rapid  succession  when  any  one  found  the  <- 
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rated  and  went  to  searching  the  country  for  the  missing 
men.  I had  not  gone  more  than  a half  mile  from  my  com- 
panions when  I saw  foot  tracks  in  a trail.  I followed  the 
trail  probably  a quarter  of  a mile  when  I saw  a man  lying 
dead  in  the  trail  ahead  of  me.  I pulled  my  Winchester  and 
fired  twice.  Presently  the  men  commenced  coming  in  un- 
til they  all  got  to  me.  Before  they  got  there,  however,  I 
had  found  the  other  missing  man  a short  distance  ahead 
of  the  first  one.  The  first  one  to  fall  was  Palmer.  He  had 
been  shot  in  the  back  as  he  ran  and  had  fallen  on  his  face. 
King  had  taken  refuge  in  a small  clump  of  small  oak  sap- 
lings. We  could  see  the  mark  of  bullets  on  the  saplings. 
Thinking  possibly  he  could  play  dead  on  his  pursuers  he 
fell  over  on  his  face.  They  put  a gun  so  close  to  his  head 
that  the  hair  was  burned  away  from  around  the  bullet 
hole.  They  then  shot  Palmer  in  the  same  place  and  just 
the  same  way. 

The  bodies  were  loaded  in  a wagon  and  started  for 
Navajo  Springs.  We  stopped  that  night  at  Tolpai  Springs. 
That  was  where  Palmer  had  lived.  He  had  been  a cowboy 
in  the  employ  of  the  Defiance  Cattle  Co.  The  cause  of  the 
trouble  was  that  Palmer  had  sworn  out  a warrant  for  an 
Indian  for  riding  horses  belonging  to  his  company.  Lock- 
hart (the  Constable)  had  taken  King,  a laborer,  and  Palm- 
er with  him  to  make  the  arrest.  No  one  knows  how  the 
fight  started  as  they  were  all  killed.  The  Indian  they  went 
to  arrest  was  killed,  but  a whole  bunch  of  Indians  took 
a hand  in  killing  the  officers.  We  went  on  to  Navajo 
Springs  the  following  day.  We  met  there  General  Grier- 
son, commander  of  that  department.  He  made  us  a talk 
asking  us  to  leave  the  whole  matter  with  him  and  the  fed- 
eral authorities.  He  assured  us  that  justice  would  be  meted 
out  to  the  guilty  parties.  The  men  were  buried  and  I rode 
on  back  to  St.  Johns,  50  miles  distant,  on  my  pony,  riding 
over  the  same  ground  that  I had  walked  a little  more  than 
a year  before  looking  for  a job.  I thought  nothing  about 
it  then,  but  looking  backward  must  say  that  I had  done 
very  well  in  the  short  space  of  time. 
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Nothing  was  ever  done  with  the  Indians.  It  will  not 
do  to  fail  to  mention  the  fact  that  O.  B.  Little  and  John 
Scarlett  and  I went  around  by  Houck’s  Tank,  a station  on 
the  A.  P.  R.  R.,  to  see  if  we  could  get  any  trace  ot  the  In- 
dians who  killed  these  men.  Jim  Bennett  kept  an  Indian 
trader’s  store  there.  We  rode  up  to  the  store  and  found 
about  a dozen  Indians  there,  all  with  rifles.  We  dismount- 
ed and  walked  in  and  along  in  front  of  the  counter  stood 
seven  or  eight  Indians  with  their  guns  in  hand.  My  men 
and  I were  in  the  end  of  the  building  while  the  Indians 
backed  to  the  wall,  leaving  a space  between  them  and  the 
counter,  behind  which  stood  Br.  Bennett  and  an  Indian 
clerk.  I spoke  to  Mr.  Bennett,  and  then  said,  "Mr.  Ben- 
nett, did  any  of  those  men  have  anything  to  do  with  that 
killing  upon  the  mountain?”  Het  replied  promptly,  "No, 
Mr.  Mac.  Those  men  are  far  back  on  the  reservation.  Let 
me  see  you,  Mac.  Come  in.”  I went  with  him  to  his  cozy 
den,  laden  with  Navajo  blankets,  top,  sides  and  floor.  He 
began.  "Those  men  that  did  that  killing  are  away  back 
on  the  reservation,  and  Mac,  if  they  were  here  you  could 
not  take  them.  The  Indians  are  all  riled  up  and  will 
fight.”  I replied,  "I  have  nothing  to  say  if  they  are  not 
here,  but  if  they  are  here  I want  them.”  He  was  very 
much  frightened  and  was  greatly  relieved  when  we 
mounted  our  horses  and  rode  away.  As  we  rode  away  we 
could  see  the  Indians  coming  full  speed  bare-back  with 
their  rifles  in  front  of  them.  We  came  near  meeting  a lot 
of  them  as  we  took  a road  leading  west  and  going  to  Nava- 
jo Springs.  I told  my  companions  to  ride  slowly  and  pay 
no  attention  to  them.  If  we  had  appeared  to  be  in  a hurry 
or  running  from  them  they,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
given  us  battle.  We  rode  along  leisurely,  but  as  I have 
often  said  when  telling  of  this  affair,  I did  think  my  horse 
walked  awfully  slow.  If  any  trouble  had  started  before 
we  left  the  store,  it  was  my  intention  to  hold  the  store  on 
them,  and  as  the  store  was  in  sight  of  the  railroad  the 
commotion  could  have  been  seen  from  passing  trains  and 
help  would  doubtless  have  come  to  us  in  time  to  save  us. 
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The  building  was  a long  one,  built  of  stone  or  adobe. 

On  my  return  to  St.  Johns  I found  all  quiet.  It  was 
not  long  until  a young  man  about  20  years  old  was  brought 
in  from  Springerville  country  wounded  and  placed  in  jail. 
His  wound  was  not  serious.  He  had  been  skulking  around, 
playing  outlaw,  dodging  people  and  acting  in  such  a way 
that  they  were  sure  he  was  an  outlaw.  A posse  went  to  ar- 
rest him  and  he  tried  to  make  his  escape,  and  they  shot  him 
and  brought  him  to  the  jail  for  safe  keeping.  We  tried  to 
find  out  something  about  him  but  failed  to  do  so,  and 
when  he  was  well  enough  to  leave  he  was  released  from 
custody.  We  still  had  in  our  jail  the  New  Mexico  outlaws, 
the  Brown  boys  and  Red  Murphy,  and  they  w'ere  keeping 
us  busy  to  hold  them  as  the  jail  was  of  the  ancient  type 
and  was  very  insecure.  We  had  their  saddles  stowed  away 
in  one  cell  of  the  jail.  They  had  told  us  that  their  saddles 
were  for  sale.  A man  came  in  one  day  wanting  to  buy  a 
saddle.  We  brought  him  to  the  jail  to  show  him  their  sad- 
dles. When  we  mentioned  the  matter  to  them,  they  had 
concluded  not  to  sell  the  saddles.  We  went  in  to  look  at 
the  saddles  anyway,  as  their  action  had  aroused  suspicion. 
When  they  saw  that  their  efforts  to  escape  were  to  be  ex- 
posed they  burst  into  a real  jubilee,  laughing  and  merry- 
making. The  door  was  locked,  but  they  had  made  a key 
to  unlock  it  and  had  dug  through  the  stone  wall  to  the 
outside  layer  of  rock  and  all  they  would  have  had  to  do 
to  be  free  would  have  been  to  dig  and  push  the  outside  lay- 
er of  stone.  Owens  became  very  angry  and  went  to  the 
blacksmith  shop  to  get  some  shackles  and  when  he  came 
with  them  and  the  blacksmith  to  brad  them  on,  the  pris- 
oners went  against  the  door  and  kept  him  from  opening 
it.  He  went  out  again  more  angry  than  ever,  promising 
to  show  them  they  were  bucking  against  the  wrong  man. 
While  he  was  gone  I called  them  to  the  window  in  the 
iron  door  and  told  them  they  were  acting  very  foolish, 
that  they  must  submit,  that  they  were  only  bringing  trou- 
ble on  themselves.  They  finally  consented  and  told  me  to 
tell  Owens  to  bring  in  his  shackles  and  blacksmith.  When 
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Owens  came  again  I told  him  that  they  had  "quit”  and  to 
go  in,  it  would  be  all  right.  Things  then  quieted  down  and 
all  went  smoothly  for  a while.  Owens  was  not  in  St.  Johns 
much  of  the  time  and  I was  in  charge  of  the  jail  and  the 
Sheriff’s  office  nearly  all  the  time.  I had  to  watch  the  jail 
very  carefully  to  keep  those  men  from  making  their  es- 
cape. They  were  smart  and  game.  I had  told  the  jailor 
never  to  open  the  jail  door  unless  I was  there  behind  him. 
They  had  told  me  they  would  escape  if  they  were  given 
any  chance,  and  said,  "Old  boy,  if  we  ever  get  the  drop  on 
you,  you  stand  and  we  won  t hurt  a hair  of  your  head,  but 
if  we  ever  get  the  drop  on  that  red  head,  down  comes  his 
meat  house.”  I replied,  "All  right,  boys.  If  you  get  the 
drop  on  me  I’ll  stand,  but  my  duty  is  to  keep  you  and  I 
am  going  to  do  my  duty  if  I can.  I am  not  angry  with  you 
for  trying  to  escape.” 

One  day  in  March  Commodore  came  in  from  one  of 
his  trips  (horse  back) . I told  him  that  the  jailor  was  a 
nervous  old  wreck  and  that  those  prisoners  were  bad  ones 
and  that  I thought  the  jailor  a very  unsafe  man  to  have 
there  in  charge  of  the  jail.  He  replied,  1 11  fire  him  and 
HI  be  jailor  awhile  myself.”  I told  him  that  the  prisoners 
were  going  to  go  if  they  are  given  any  show  at  all.  That 
I never  allowed  the  office  of  the  jail  to  be  without  some 
one  in  it  to  watch  the  movements  of  those  men.  Owens 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  jail.  I went  to  my  room  at  Sol 
Barth’s,  and  about  12  o’clock  that  night  Commodore  came 
into  my  room  out  of  breath,  saying,  "Joe,  Joe,  get  up,  the 
prisoners  are  out.”  I jumped  up  saying,  "The  hell  they  are, 
where  were  you?”  He  did  not  answer  me  except  to  say, 
"Get  up  and  see  if  we  can’t  catch  ’em.”  I went  toward 
American  Valley  in  New  Mexico  and  .was  hot  on  their 
trail  when  one  of  the  Brown  boys  was  killed  and  the  other 
captured  one  day’s  ride  ahead  of  me.  They  had  stolen 
some  horses  at  the  SU  ranch  at  the  Datile  and  a posse  of 
cowboys  had  taken  their  trail  the  next  morning  and  had 
overtaken  them  and  killed  Bill  Brown  and  captured  John. 
I had  met  two  deputies  from  Socorro  at  Bill  Slaughter’s 
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ranch.  Their  names  were  Cook  and  Christello,  and  we  got 
trace  of  our  escaped  prisoners  and  were  making  good  time 
on  their  trail  when  the  news  came  to  us  that  they  were 
captured.  They  went  toward  their  homes  at  Socorro  and 
I turned  back  toward  St.  Johns.  It  was  a long  ride  and 
when  within  about  forty  miles  of  St.  Johns  I met  a Mexi- 
can who  told  me  that  I was  no  longer  Under  Sheriff,  that 
I was  fired.  I was  very  much  surprised  as  I had  figured 
that  I had  done  well  and  that  I would  be  proclaimed  a 
hero  and  possibly  be  met  by  a brass  band.  I could  not  im- 
agine  what  the  trouble  was.  As  I moved  along  on  my 
tired  horse  many  conjectures  came  through  my  mind.  I 
could  not  figure  out  what  the  trouble  could  be.  The  next 
day  I reached  St.  Johns.  I was  tired  and  worn  out  and  so 
was  my  horse.  I was  told  by  a lawyer  friend  of  mine,  Bar- 
ry Matthews,  the  first  time  that  I met  him,  that  Commo- 
dore Owens  was  accusing  me  of  turning  the  prisoners  out. 

I knew  that  I had  done  my  duty  and  that  I had  held 
those  prisoners,  that  I had  turned  the  keys  over  to  him, 
and  had  given  him  every  warning  to  be  careful,  that  he 
had  gone  off  to  visit  his  lady-love  and  neglected  his  duty 
and  had  allowed  those  prisoners  to  escape,  that  he  posed  as 
a hard  man  and  was  trying  to  throw  the  blame  on  me  and 
make  me  stand  for  it.  I went  to  my  room  and  stuck  my 
40  some  odd  in  the  waistband  of  my  pants  and  proceeded 
to  the  office  of  Commodore  Owens.  I walked  in  and  said: 

I understand  I am  accused  of  turning  those  prisoners 
out.,J  He  replied:  "That  is  the  suspicion.”  I called  him 
every  name  that  I could  think  of  and  told  him  that  I had 
done  my  duty  and  that  he  had  neglected  his  duty  and  had 
let  those  men  get  away,  and  "now  on  your  reputation  as 
a hard  man  you  are  trying  to  make  me  assume  a blame  that 
justly  belongs  to  you.  You  are  not  hard  enough  to  make 
me  stand  for  it.  I had  my  45  front  of  me  in  the  waistband 
of  my  pants.  He  had  his  in  scabbard  and  the  end  of  the 
scabbard  was  tied  to  his  leg.  He  replied,  "Joe,  I believe 
I am  mistaken.  I am  sorry  I have  done  as  I have,  but  it  is 
too  late  now.  Let  the  matter  drop  and  you  will  never  hear 
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it  mentioned  again  by  me.”  He  was  alone  in  his  office 
and  after  we  had  an  understanding  that  he  would  never 
again  put  such  a charge  against  me,  I walked  out. 

In  a short  time  the  Supervisors  appointed  me  Consta- 
ble at  Winslow  and  I moved  to  that  place  to  take  up  my 
duties.  The  cowboys  had  been  doing  a lot  of  peace-dis- 
turbance over  there,  such  as  shooting  up  the  town  and 
roping  dogs  and  dragging  them  through  the  street,  etc. 

I had  for  a Justice  of  the  Peace  an  old,  tall,  crippled 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Cate.  There  is  no  use  in  going  in- 
to details  with  all  the  little  cases  that  we  had  to  deal  with, 
but  as  the  Pleasant  V alley  War  was  soon  to  break  out,  and 
I happened  to  be  mixed  up  with  it  to  some  extent,  I will 
relate  what  I know  about  it  from  actual  experience  and 
what  I was  told  by  participants  from  both  sides. 

It  was  not  long  after  I went  to  Winslow  when  a man 
by  the  name  of  Gorton  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  a man 
was  working  for  him  who  had  stolen  a horse  from  Joe 
Woods  and  was  wanted  for  that  offense.  I told  him  to 
swear  out  a warrant  for  him  and  I would  go  and  get  him. 
So  a warrant  was  handed  me  for  the  man  and  a man  went 
with  me  to  show  me  where  this  man  was.  We  went  the 
first  night  to  Cole  Campbell’s  sheep  camp.  The  man  was 
in  one  of  Gorton’s  cow  camps  about  three  miles  from 
where  we  stayed  that  night.  Very  early  the  next  morning 
we  started  to  where  our  man  was  to  be.  We  came  in  sight 
of  the  house  and  could  see  the  smoke  coming  out  of  the 
chimney  and  we  supposed  he  was  preparing  his  breakfast. 
I told  my  companion  that  we  would  get  up  to  the  house 
as  easily  and  quickly  as  possible  and  walk  in  on  him,  giv- 
ing him  no  chance  to  make  a fight.  So  I made  the  distance 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  was  in  the  house  and  all  through 
it  and  found  no  man,  but  my  side  kicker  did  not  accom- 
pany me,  and  after  I was  convinced  that  the  man  we  were 
after  was  not  about  the  house  I went  back  and  met  my 
side  kicker  and  told  him  that  the  man  wasn’t  at  the  house 
and  was  probably  out  getting  his  horse.  We  looked  for 
some  time  out  near  the  house  where  he  would  be  likely  to 
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keep  his  horses  and  finally*  struck  a fresh  horse  track  lead- 
ing to  a road  that  ran  south. 

We  followed  the  tracks  to  where  they  entered  the 
road  and  I then  spoke  to  my  companion  and  told  him  if 
he  would  lend  me  his  spurs  I would  catch  that  fellow.  He 
said,  tlI  hate  to  let  you  have  my  spurs.”  I said,  "Let  me 
have  one  of  them  then.”  He  begrudgingly  handed  me  one 
of  his  spurs  and  I struck  out  after  the  man.  I traveled  fast 
for  some  time.  His  horse  tracks  were  very  fresh  in  the 
road  ahead  of  me,  but  he  doubtless  had  started  very  early 
as  I traveled  a long  ways  without  overtaking  him.  I final- 
ly came  to  a sign  board  which  had  on  it  "Pleasant  Valley 
25  miles/'  I had  traveled  so  far  that  if  I caught  my  man 
I could  not  get  to  any  ranch  that  I knew  of  with  him  be- 
fore night.  So  I just  concluded  to  take  it  slow  and  catch 
him  in  Pleasant  Valley  that  night  and  take  a new  start 
with  him  the  next  morning.  I thought  that  Pleasant  Val- 
ley was  probably  a peaceable  Mormon  settlement,  and  if 
necessary  I could  get  all  the  help  and  accommodations 
that  I might  need.  So  I went  along  slowly,  taking  my 
time  until  dark  came  on  me  and  I was  at  the  rim  of  the 
basin.  Looking  ahead  of  me  I could  see  a light  from  a 
house  which  afterward  proved  to  be  the  place  where  John 
Tewksbury  lived. 

When  I reached  the  place  the  light  had  gone  out.  I 
stopped  out  probably  a hundred  or  more  yards  under  a 
small  tree.  The  hound  dogs  gave  me  a grand  musicale  for 
a while  and  then  all  was  quiet  until  the  early  morn.  There 
was  a shower  of  rain  came  during  the  night  that  caused 
me  to  put  my  saddle  over  my  head  and  sit  at  the  root  of 
the  tree  until  it  was  over.  I then  laid  down  with  my  head 
on  my  saddle  and  dozed  lightly  until  daybreak,  when  I 
saw  a young  fellow  come  out  of  the  house  to  the  wood 
pile  to  get  some  wood  to  make  a fire.  I took  my  Winches- 
ter in  hand  and  went  up  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  a man 
had  stopped  there  the  evening  before  riding  a brown  horse. 
He  replied,  "He  passed  here  at  sun  down;  you  will  find 
him  up  at  Al  Rose  s.  I asked  him  if  I could  get  some 
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. , ( c,  uP  reolied  "You’ll  have  to  ask  the  woman”. 

I’Tad  had  nothing  since  the  morning  before  and  ^my 
breakfasts  are  generally  a cup  of  coffee  I fe 

I followed  the  man  around  to  the  back  of  the  house 
where  I met  the  lady  and  asked  her  if  I cou d -g*  ^ 
fast  She  gave  me  a hard  look  and  said  w e don  t kno 
& people  are  here.”  I replied,  "I  have  papers  to  show 
vou  who  I am.  I am  an  officer  of  Apache  County  and 
have  followed  the  man  in  here  who  passed  here  just  at  sun 
L evening.”  She  replied,  1.«~» 

something  to  eat.”  Wide  we  were  eatmgshesH  jguess 
you’ll  hear  a whole  lot  when  you  get  up  to  Al  Ro  • 

' I went  on  up  Cherry  creek  until  I reached  Al  Rose* 
where  I found  him  walking  the  yard.  He  had  a _ pistol [belt- 
ed around  him.  I rode  up  and  asked  if  a man  had  stopped 
there  the  night  before  riding  a brown  horse.  He  «Plie°! 
"Yes,  there  he  sits.”  I told  him  that  I was  an  officer  of 
Apache  County  and  had  a warrant  for  that  man  s arrest. 
He  then  said,  "Let’s  see  your  warrant.  I showed  it  to  hum 
He  handed  it  back  to  me  and  said  "There  he  is.  The 
man  was  sitting  under  his  porch  about  50  yards  distan 
looking  at  us.  He  was  sitting  on  a puncheon  that  ran  from 
one  gallery  post  to  another.  I could  see  that  he  had  a pistol 
buckled  around  him  and  a belt  of  cartridges.  I drew  my 
Winchester  and  started  for  the  man  an<i  I had  been  de- 
tained so  much  that  I was  a little  provoked  and  went  along 
flirting  the  warrant  in  my  left  hand  When  Reached  my 
man  I just  handed  it  to  him  and  said,  This  is  a warr 
for  your  arrest.”  He  took  it  and  then  handed  it  back  to 
me.  I had  him  unbuckle  his  pistol  from  around  him  and 
hand  it  to  me  and  then  searched  him  to  be  sure  that  he  did 

not  have  another  about  him.  , , ,, 

All  this  time  Mrs.  Rose  was  standing  in  the  hallway 
between  the  two  log  houses  near  us  looking  down  on  the 
proceedings  as  cool  and  unconscious  as  if  there  was  not  1 
ing  going  on  unusual.  After  the  man  and  I had  our  busi- 
ness settled  Al  Rose  came  up  and  said,  "Look  here,  part- 
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ner,  if  you  are  an  officer  you  had  better  come  and  do 
something  with  them  damn  Tewksburys;  if  you  don’t  we 
are  going  to  kill  every  damn  one  of  them.”  He  said  that 
two  men  were  lying  dead  and  several  more  were  wounded. 
That  Daggs  had  staked  the  Tewksburys  to  the  best  guns 
made,  and  that  they  had  killed  John  Paine  and  Hamp 
Blevins  the  day  before  and  had  wounded  Tom  Tucker  and 
Tom  Carrington,  and  Bob  Glasspie,  and  that  Bob  Glasspic 
was  still  missing. 

That  was  all  news  to  me.  I told  him  that  I was  an  of- 
ficer and  if  I had  any  warrants  to  serve  I would  try  to  do 
my  duty  but  could  not  afford  to  take  any  stock  in  any 
private  scrap.  I then  told  my  man,  "If  this  is  the  kind  of 
country  we  have  got  into  we  had  better  get  out  of  here.” 
I went  out  with  my  man  to  where  he  had  his  horse  staked 
and  we  returned  to  the  house  where  his  saddle  was.  He 
saddled  his  horse  and  we  pulled  out  for  Winslow.  Before 
we  had  gone  far  after  leaving  the  house  of  Mr.  Rose,  we 
met  about  seven  men  coming  to  the  house  and  intending 
to  go  and  bury  the  dead.  Among  the  number  I remem- 
ber seeing  McFadden,  Bill  Voris,  and  Dick  Williams.  I 
cannot  recall  any  more. 

We  stopped  and  talked  a few  minutes  and  we  bade 
them  good-bye  and  I and  my  man  proceeded  on  our  way. 
After  we  had  gone  a few  miles  we  saw  two  men  coming 
horseback  at  about  full  speed.  We  stopped  to  see  what 
they  wanted  and  they  rode  up  to  us  and  said,  "We  thought 
probable  you  were  some  of  that  Tewksbury  outfit  and 
if  you  were,  it  would  be  as  good  place  to  leave  you  as  any.” 
I told  them  that  I did  not  belong  to  any  outfit  and  was  in 
there  on  business  and  was  on  my  way  home.  Those  two 
men  were  Louie  Parker  and  a man  by  the  name  of  Bon- 
ner. They  went  back  the  way  they  came  and  we  started 
on  again  and  looking  ahead  of  us  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
above  us  we  saw  two  men  standing  with  rifles  in  their 
hands.  I never  knew  who  they  were.  We  passed  unmo- 
lested. We  reached  a camp  of  the  Hash  Knife  Co.  that 
night  on  top  of  the  mountain,  where  we  stayed.  I gave 
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to  the  cowboy  and  handcuffed  myself  to  my 
111  y S“  The  next  day  I rode  into  Winslow. 

'’"“’I  was  given  great  credit,  I understood,  by  the  Tewks- 

bun'  f=r  8oi„g  into  * . n»d* Wta  b 

* » EZ  iE>*  f ■ ™ey 

mg  into.  It  eitner  tbe  Tewksbury 

Xr»  H»rB.«vi»  and  Wn.  were 

klllCThe  incidents  of  this  affair  were  told  me  by  Bob 

STdStrs  si* « zt 

rode  up  ,o  .he 

house  Hamp  Blevins  asked  if  we  could  get  *°m^t  ”®ul(j 

cat.  Ed  Tewksbury  answered  by  t®11‘n8  u 

get  nothing  to  eat  there  and  that  we  had  better  get  aw  y 

from  there  we  would  be  very  lucky  if  we 

got  away  from  there  alive.  When  we  turned  to  ride  away 
the  guns  began  firing  and  a general  commotion  ensued 
John  and  Hamp  fell  from  their  horses,  Tom  Tucker  s 
horse  fell,  I got  a bullet  through  my  leg  above  the  knee, 
the  bullet  went  into  my  horse.  I manaSe,  • „et> 

from  there  on  him  but  he  quit  on  me  an  a o 

ting  in  with  my  wounded  leg  afoot. 

Ed  Tewksbury  told  me  of  the  affair  and  his  and 
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Glasspie’s  versions  were  identically  the  same  except  that  he 

““  S Svsirs  Z^lTi 

« f * «> 

got  h,s  gun  out  of  the  scabbard  and  the  brush 

arrington  had  some  minor  scratches.  He  was  not  con 

Stt&E  2~  ""  ~ 

prowLr^nsea\choflter  ^ that  1 had  t0  do 

£»°  ~ >=p  ol 

”"J“  Hjesmran.  tie  man  I was  afte’r  in  Picas 
clasc  I can  „«  “ow  «^Lr°‘ ’fw  “V?  s“m' 

had  paoccdC  come  In  JVSL'tr^f^Td 

“et  t 'r,",  “Id  ly  »me  of  my  friends  ehaf  they 

»hip  you?"  ?et,0«hPS"p'r; 1 have  1W»  *-  can 

ar-  5»t»  tie s£W 

-it 

spxSSr;i 

head  as  much  as  possible  from  the  blows.  Gorton  Sally 
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turned  around  toward  the  bar  while  poor  Pete  sat  there 
with  the  blood  pouring  from  his  head.  While  they  were 
not  looking  Pete  scooted  out  the  door  and  went  to  his 
home.  Gorton  procured  a shotgun  and  was  carrying  it 
about  with  him  in  anticipation  of  Pete’s  return.  Dark 
came  on  and  Louie  Brown  was  on  his  horse,  begging  Nor- 
ton to  go  home  with  him.  Gorton  had  his  shot  gun  by  the 
muzzle  standing  by  the  neck  of  Brown’s  horse.  Present- 
ly a stream  of  fire  and  the  report  of  a gun  came  from  the 
top  of  Breed’s  store.  Brown  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
Gorton  fell.  The  stream  of  fire  from  the  top  of  the  Breed 
building  was  then  directed  at  Brown,  and  Gorton  think- 
ing that  Brown  had  shot  him,  emptied  his  shotgun  at  him 
as  he  ran.  Gorton  made  a dying  statement  that  Brown 
had  killed  him. 


After  my  return  I made  a search  throughout  the 
country  for  Louie  Brown.  I got  Pete  Jacoby  to  accom- 
pany me.  We  started  late  one  day  in  order  to  reach  Sunset 
Pass,  where  the  Hash  Knife  outfit  had  a man  by  the  name 
of  Allred  camped.  We  camped,  or  rather  we  slept  on  top 
of  a mountain  overlooking  the  camp  and  east  of  it.  I he 
next  morning  we  went  to  the  rim  of  the  mountain  and 
watched  until  we  could  see  three  men  moving  about  the 
cabin.  We  then  went  south  and  struck  the  creek  that  ran 
by  the  cabin  and  followed  it  until  within,  I guess,  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  cabin  and  dismounted.  I told  Pete  we 
would  get  to  the  cabin  as  quickly  as  possible  while  they 
were  all  in  the  house  and  be  so  close  on  them  that  they 
would  have  no  chance  to  make  a fight.  When  I started  I 
moved  as  fast  as  I could  but  my  friend  Jacoby  came  ^erT 
slowly  and  if  there  had  been  anything  doing  it  would  have 
all  been  over  and  he  would  not  have  been  known  in  it. 
I stepped  up  in  the  door  and  greeted  the  three  men  with 
"Hello,  fellows,  any  chance  to  get  some  breakfast  with 
you  this  morning?”  They  were  very  much  disconcerted. 
My  man  was  not  there.  The  three  men  were  John  Allred, 
Tom  Tucker  and  Sid  Dunwoody.  I did  not  want  any  of 
them,  but  there  was  so  much  excitement  among  them 
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that  I was  leary  of  them.  Tom  Tucker  was  white  and  very 
nervous,  and  I thought  it  safer  to  try  to  quiet  his  fears. 
So  as  he  went  outside  to  get  some  chips,  I followed  him 
and  said  to  him,  "Here  Tom,  I am  not  after  you.  There 
have  been  no  charges  lodged  against  you  fellows  for  that 
Pleasant  Valley  affair.  You  rest  easy  now  as  far  as  I am 
concerned.  I am  looking  for  Louie  Brown.” 

(To  be  Continued ) 
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An  Announcement 
By  FRANK  C.  LOCKWOOD 

For  a long  time  I have  ha^^esekPetCchnoreveyAmer- 

exact  and  well-written  biograp_^  ^ );fe  of  Ar;zona  pre- 

ican  who  became  iden  1 i Territory  should  be  pre- 

vious to  the  organization  of  the 1 ernto  ^ ^ ^ 

pared  and  published  as  a basi  rnnsiderablv  more  than 
of  the  state.  There  of  very 

two  hundred  such  men.  fairly  well  preserved, 

many  of  these  pioneers  have  been  neglected  in 

but  the  great  majority  ot  these  men  have  ^ 

our  annals;  and  sad  to  say,  scrappy  and  inadequate 

who  are  best  known  to  us  are  jV,mre  sLdents  trying  to 

lit « -y  so™  « 

permanent  form  all  that  can  s Territorial  Govern- 

The  formal  organization  of  the 27,  1863. 

ment  took  place  at  Navajo  PrlI1o>  ’ important  point 
1 fix  this  date  as  an  arbitrary  but  very^po  ^ ^ 

from  which  to  work  forwar  , unhonored,  and 

of  the  characters  that  are  now  ^ - between 

n r oKtKile  G.aE  Purchase  was  of- 

December  30,  1853,  wtl  h the  Territorial 

fected,  and  December  27 % 863  whe  history 

Government  was  set  up.  This  £U  and  serious  re- 

has  been  strangely  neglected.  ‘ iod  decidedly  piques 
search  yoA  « tin,,  and  f»dU- 

my  curiosity,  and  I only  r g , i 864  we  have  news- 

ties  to  deal  with  it  exhaustively.  After  1864  we  * 

rKKlceTKi' 5 our  cost  ins 
by  which  to  trace  me  n few  written  and 

^rprinXt^  ^ 

K^S5irKK&  mch  of  space 
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in  history  is  distinctive.  Not  only  are  their  voices  stilled  in 
death,  but  tne  obscurity  of  the  past  in  which  they  lie 
buried  is  now  so  deep  as  to  be  almost  beyond  our  reach. 
The  duty  of  rescuing  the  names  of  these  bold  pathfinders 
should,  therefore,  have  a double  appeal  to  all  true  lovers 
of  Arizona. 

During  the  next  two  or  three  years  it  is  my  purpose, 
first  to  prepare  as  complete  a list  as  possible  of  all  the  men 
and  women  who  came  into  Arizona  between  the  dates  in- 
dicated above  and  remained  here  long  enough  to  identify 
their  names  with  the  life  of  the  state;  and,  second,  to  write 
a biographical  sketch  of  each  one — very  brief  in  the  case 
of  little  known  and  obscure  individuals,  of  increasing 
length  and  fullness  in  proportion  as  their  character  and 
achievements  deserve  more  extensive  treatment.  Before 
entering  upon  this  undertaking,  I wrote  to  Governor 
Hunt,  President  Shantz  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  Airs. 
Keen,  State  Historian,  and  Airs.  Kitt,  Secretary  of  The 
Arizona  Pioneers  Historical  Society  for  approval  of  the 
plan,  including  the  publication  of  the  sketches,  first  in 
successive  numbers  of  The  Arizona  Historical  Reviejv,  and 
second  in  a permanent  volume  or  volumes. 

All  the  officials  just  mentioned  assured  me  of  their 
hearty  support  in  this  enterprise,  so  I feel  certain  that  as 
the  articles  are  prepared  they  will  see  the  light  of  day,  and 
eventually,  be  printed  attractively  in  book  form  by  the 
State  Historian  s Office,  or  the  University,  or  the  Legis- 
lature, or  the  Pioneers  Historical  Society,  or  by  all  of  these 
combined.  I am  sure  that  such  volumes,  when  attractive- 
y puolisned  and  offered  for  sale  at  a moderate  price  would 
pay  tor  themselves.  Aly  first  thought  was  that  a single 
volume  of  about  five  hundred  pages  would  suffice;  for 
the  most  lengthy  sketches  could  be  kept  to  ten  pages  of 
print,  and  scores  of  the  shorter  ones  would,  necessarily, 
tor  lack  of  tacts,  likely  be  limited  to  few  sentences.  How- 
ever, as  I have  seriously  set  my  face  to  the  task,  I have 
been  somewhat  staggered  to  find  that  multitudes  of  sol- 
diers, adventurers,  and  home-seekers  came  and  went  across 
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the  soil  of  Arizona  in  that 

Mow  many  of  those  who  cam  and  Caus- 

qucr  or  to  be  conquered-is  a que^uor ^ ^ ded(k_ 

Cs  tm0Yf  ?he  multTtuderwaho  came  and  went  within  our  bor 
rsl'ring  those  yeats-jost  wh,t  „,mes  won  a ngh,  to 
nlace  in  Arizona  s Hall  of  Fame. 

In  this  paragraph  I shall  attempt  to  answer  the  above 

In  this  para  rap  ^ mark  out  my  plan  of 

question  and  « ^ ^ must  claim  and  give 

Sonor  to' everyone  who  planted  his  -me  here  m con- 

• ,:fu  a town,  a mountain,  a camp  UI  “ 

nection  with  a town,  ( K i i s aricl  memorials,  so 

SltTemamslor  us  ^^m  thge  gee  names 

and  in  so  doing  tell  ^/^"rh  ^seal  here^In  this 

hero  or  adventurer  who . boldly  set  l h ^ ^ m 

W Weaver,  Le  Roux 
Someymen  did  nothing  more  glorious  than  to  die 

here,  from  heat,  or  cold,  or  hunger  or 

row,  or  white  man’s  revolver.  Such  an  one^  ^ ^ 

wor^weiust  claim  Hm‘ and  explain  him.  Two  names 

in  with  the  California  Column  and  remained  ever  alter 
ward  The  last  and  no  doubt  the  largest  group  to  clai 
our  attention  is  cons.i.u.od  of  .ho  numerous  p.onoors,  who 
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for  one  reason  or  another,  chose  deliberately  to  cast  their 
fortunes  with  Arizona,  for  better,  for  worse.  The  names 
already  well  known,  and  honored  in  song  and  story,  are  to 
be  placed  in  this  group — along  with  many  others  lost  in 
obscurity. 

It  is  with  a sense  of  regret  that  I cannot  from  the 
first,  as  I go  forward  with  my  task,  set  down  my  sketches 
in  strictly  chronological  sequence,  for  I love  order;  but  as 
my  studies  are  printed  from  time  to  time  in  The  Arizona 
Historical  Review  the  lives  will  not  appear  one  after  an- 
other in  due  chronological  succession.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  gather  the  necessary  material  for  certain  sketches, 
whereas,  many  months  of  inquiry  and  research  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  even  meagre  facts  concerning  some  ob- 
scure but  very  interesting  person.  We  all  know  much 
about  some  of  these  characters  now;  and  what  we  do  not 
know  can  be  easily  found.  There  is,  too,  another  consid- 
eration that  embarrasses  my  plan  somewhat.  I have  al- 
ready in  Arizona  Characters  and  in  my  much  larger  book, 
Vioneer  Days  in  Arizona  that  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
publisher  to  be  issued  next  fall,  treated  somewhat  fully 
such  men  as  Pete  Kitchen,  Charles  Poston,  Sylvester  Mow- 
ry,  King  Wolsey,  etc.;  and  I am  already  gathering  material 
for  a volume  to  be  called  More  Arizona  Characters , in 
which  I shall  deal  at  length  with  such  men  as  Herman 
Ehrenberg,  Jacob  Hamlin  and  Bill  Oury,  among  others. 
It  is  my  intention,  in  treating  the  names  of  men  who  have 
been  somewhat  adequately  delineated  by  others  or  by  me 
to  draw  up  in  a single  paragraph  the  bare  facts  about  such 
a pioneer,  and  then  refer  the  reader  to  the  fuller  and  more 
rounded  account  to  be  found  elsewhere.  As  to  the  lack  of 
chronological  continuity  in  the  articles  as  they  appear  in 
the  Historical  Review,  I trust  that  this  defect  may  be  rem- 
edied later  when  the  completed  series  shall  appear  in  book 
form. 

There  is  one  more  aspect  of  the  plan  that  I must  set 
forth  in  this  preliminary  article.  I shall  need  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  pioneers  who  know  personally  any  resident  of 
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Arizona  who  settled  here  previous  to  1864,  or  who  had  in 
any  way  identified  himself  with  the  history  of  Arizona 
previous  to  that  time.  The  co-operation  promised  by  Gov- 
ernor Hunt,  President  Shantz,  Mrs.  Keen,  Mrs.  Kitt,  and 
such  intimate  personal  friends  among  old-timers  as  John 
A.  Rockfellow,  Ignacio  Bonillas,  Ed  Vail,  James  Hancock, 
John  P.  Clum,  etc.,  is  not  sufficient.  There  are  many  still 
living  who  know  intimately  some  of  the  pioneers  who 
came  here  before  1864.  Any  date,  incident,  anecdote,  or 
other  information  that  will  help  to  throw  even  a ray  of 
light  upon  the  deeds  and  personality  of  men  before  1864, 
is  eagerly  sought.  It  is  particularly  desirable  to  secure 
facts"  concerning  such  pre-Territorial  settlers  as  never 
gained  a sure  foot-hold  in  any  book  or  permanent  state 
record.  Mrs.  George  F.  Kitt,  Secretary  of  the  Pioneers 
Historical  Society,  whose  office  is  in  Tucson,  is  indefatig- 
able in  collecting  and  skillfully  cataloguing  historical  ma- 
terial. We  have  talked  over  the  plan  that  I have  outlined 
above,  and  she  is  eager  to  help  realize  it.  All  such  material 
as  I have  described  above  may  be  sent  to  her.  She  will 
keep  everything  in  systematic  order  in  her  files  and  will 
not  only  give  me,  but  other  students  free  access  to  them. 
As  I have  no  secretary,  and  as  my  correspondence  is  al- 
ready burdensome,  you  will  be  helping  me  very  much  and 
will  be  adding  matter  of  permanent  historical  interest  to 
Mrs.  Kitt’s  collection  if  you  will  send  the  suggested  items 
to  her. 

In  conclusion,  and  as  an  indication  of  how  immense 
the  belated  project  is,  I am  publishing  here  a list  of  about 
two  hundred  names  of  individuals  known  to  have  been  in 
Arizona  previous  to  Territorial  organization.  I have  made 
use  of  five  sources  in  securing  these  names  as  a beginning 
roster  to  go  to  work  on:  First,  soldiers  in  the  Mormon  Bat- 
talion, who  passed  through  Arizona  during  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1846-7,  and  who  later  returned  to  make  their 
home  in  this  Territory.  Second,  individuals  living  in  Ari- 
zona between  1859-1861,  whose  names  I find  in  issues  of 
The  Arizonian.  Third,  names  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
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vention  that  met  in  Tucson,  in  April,  1860,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a provisional  government  for  Arizona. 
Fourth,  a Roster  of  the  Members  of  the  Walker  Expedi- 
tion, who  came  to  the  present  site  of  Prescott  in  1862,  pre- 
pared by  D.  E.  Conner,  a member  of  the  party,  and  fifth, 
names  drawn  from  the  list  of  original  members  of  the 
Pioneers  Historical  Society.  It  is  hoped  that  as  old-timers 
read  these  lists  they  will  find  among  the  names,  men  whom 
tney  knew,  and  will  send  to  Mrs.  Kitt  such  facts  about 
them  as  they  can  vouch  for.  The  five  lists  are  as  follows: 
Members  of  the  Mormon  Battalion  who  made  their 
homes  in  Arizona,  as  listed  in  Col.  James  H.  McClintock’s 
Motion  Settlement  in  Arizona:  v7esley  Adair,  Reuben 

W Allred  Henry  G.  Boyle,  James  S.  Brown,  George  P. 
Dykes,  Schuyler  Huiett,  Marshall  Hunt,  Nathaniel  V 
Jones,  Zadok  Judd,  Samuel  Lewis,  Wm.  C.  McClellan, 
James  Pace,  Sanford  Porter,  David  Pulsipher,  Henry  Stan- 
dage, John  Steele,  Rufus  C.  Allen,  Mrs.  Elzada  Ford  All- 
red,  Henry  W.  Brizzee,  Edward  Bunker,  Wm.  A.  Follett, 
Jo  n Hunt,  Wm.  J.  Johnston,  Hyrum  Judd,  Christopher 
Layton,  Wm.  B.  Maxwell,  Philemon  C.  Merrill,  Wilson  D. 
Pace  Wm.  C.  Prous,  Samuel  H.  Rogers,  George  E.  Steele, 
-Lot  Smith,  Samuel  Thompson. 

1C_  Tile  f°llowin§  were  residents  of  Arizona  previous  to 
1861  as  is  snown  from  the  fact  that  their  names  appear  in 
The  Arizonian,  1859-1861:  Edward  Hall,  Capt.  T W 
Swilling,  Frank  Higgins,  E.  B.  Tompkins,  B.  G.  Weld, 

~ Mercer,  P.  T.  Herbert,  White  L j' 

;Y-Yae«er’Sol<?mcn  Warner,  G.  M.  Jones,  Fred  Huls’eman,’ 
m.  M.  Rowlett,  Montgomery,  F.  A.  Neville, 

b,lTJ°r  C°oke>  Ma>-  Gen-  Wordsworth,  J.  B.  Dow, 
Col.  Walker — Indian  Agent,  G.  F.  Walter,  H.  S.  Wash- 
burn, M.  G.  Gay,  Samuel  Hughes,  G.  F.  Hooper, 

jranger,  Hiram  S.  Stevens, Bonner,  L.V.  Hast- 

ings,  James  Graydon,  Alfred  M.  Rowlett, Smith 

C.  C.  Dobson,  Dr.  B.  J.  D.  Irwin,  Thomas  Smith,  Capt.’ 
James  levis. 

Members  of  the  Convention  that  met  in  Tucson  April 
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, i860:  Wm.  S.  Oury,  John  Capron  J.  Howard  Wells, 

];  Dean  Alden,  W.  C.  Wordsworth,  Colonel i Pabtme  Rob- 
inson, Capt.  R.  S.  Ewell,  Rees  Smith,  R.  M.  1 Doss  B.  . 
Neal  Thos.  J.  Mastin,  S.  W.  Cozzens,  L.  S.  Owens,  T.  J. 
Bull  Frank  De  Ruyther,  T.  J.  Miller,  Capt.  John  Donald- 
fon  Dr.  L.  S.  Owings,  N.  King,  Jerry  Robinson  James 
A.  Lucas,  Edward  McGowan,  S.  G.  Bean,  . J.  * ’ 

Samuel  B.  Ford,  G.  W.  Putnam,  J.  M.  Turner,  F.  G.  A -, 

Wm.  H.  Burke,  Granville  H.  Oury. 

The  Walker  Expedition  in  1862.  List  by  D.  E.  Con- 
ner.  Capt.  Joseph  R.  Walker,  Joseph  R.  Walker,  Martin 
T ewis  T^cob  Lynn,  George  Blosser,  Alford  Shupp,  J 
J ailer  Jacob  L.  Millfr,  Samel  C.  Miller,  Solomon 
Shoup  Hyram  Cummings,  Hyram  Mealman,  Wm. 
Wheelhouse,  Johnny  Bull  (Nick-name),  Rhodenc  Mc- 
Kinney, Mr.  Benedict,  John  Dixon,  Frank  Finney,  Mr. 
Young,  Jackson  McCracken,  John  W.  Swihing,  Mr.  Chase, 
Charles  Noble,  Thomas  Johnson,  Felix  Burton,  Charles 
Taylor  Francis  G.  Gilliland,  Daniel  E.  Conner,  George 
Coulter,  George  Lount,  Bill  Williams,  A.  French,  Jacob 

SChnpk>neers  who  came  to  Arizona  before  1864  who  are 
in  the  membership  book  of  The  Arizona  Pioneers  Histori- 
cal Society:  Alsop,  John  T.;  Appel,  Horace  H Appel, 
Nathan  B.;  Brady,  Peter  R.;  Brichta,  Augustus;  Brunner, 
Eugene;  De  Armit,  Berry  H ; Drachman,  Philip,  Ed- 
wards, Ed.  L.;  Elliott,  James  M.;  Francis,  Ferdin^T 
son,  Henry;  Goldburg,  Isaac;  Hand,  George;  Harshaw, 
David  T.;  Hart,  John  B.;  Holland  Patrick;  Hughes  Fred 
G.;  Smith,  Philip  W.;  Stevens^  Hiram  S.;  Val  Alstine, 
Nelson:  Witfeld,  Gustavus;  Hughes,  Samuel  Jeffords, 
Thomas  J.;  Keen,  Andrew  J.;  Kitchen,  Pete;  Lazard, 
phonse;  Lee,  James;  Levin,  Alexander;  Madden,  Daniel, 
Martin,  Fritz  W.;  Martin,  George;  Martin,  George : ., 

McGowan,  Edward;  McKenna,  Michael;  Meyer  Charley 
H.;  Osborn,  William  J.;  Oury,  Granville;  Oury  William, 
Sanford,  Danton  G.;  Scott,  William  F.;  Toole,  James  H.; 
Warner,  Solomon;  Yerkes,  Thomas  M. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AN  OLD  DIARY  FOUND  IN  MEXICO 

{Continued) 

Written  by  MRS.  GRANVILLE  H.  OURY 
and  anotated  by 

COLONEL  C.  C.  SMITH , U.  S.  Army  Retired 


, ..The  streets  of  Parras  were  lined  with  men,  women  and  children 
penciling  every  imaginable  article,  mostly  fruit  and  vegetables.  They 
reuse  our ^ five  and  ten  cent  pieces,  use  bits  (reales),  picayunes 
(medios)  half  and  quarter  picayunes,  (quartillos)  and  (Clacos). 

July  23rd,  Sunday:  There  is  a diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  day 
of  the  week  and  month,  I claim  that  it  is  Sunday.  I regret  not  hav- 
ing noted  daily  all  that  has  transpired.  To  make  a brief  story  will 
state  that  most  of  our  boys  have  remained  in  town  during  the  week. 
We  moved  camp  a few  miles,  where  we  found  good  water,  excellent 
grass  and  quantities  of  mesquite  beans.  So  our  animals  have  rested  and 
recuperated.  On  Tuesday,  the  French  Colonel,  Staff,  and  Escort  of 
twenty-eight  soldiers,  accompanied  Mr.  Oury  out  to  visit  us,  mounted 
on  their  splendid  Arabian  horses,  fully  armed  with  guns  and  sabres 
and  with  their  flashing  uniforms,  they  made  a magnificent  display. 

We  have  reveled  in  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.  I have  feasted  upon 
kgeJ  jPm  toma1to?s  weakness),  peach  cobblers  have  graced  our 
board  daily  and  the  quantities  of  empty  bottles  (each  bottle  costs 
23c  and  some  enterprising  peddler  will  realize  a neat  little  sum  from 
our  reckless  extravagance)  strewn  around  our  camp  attests  the  fact 
that  1 arras  wine  and  brandy  have  not  been  sparingly  supplied.  The 
ferry  party  arrived  in  town  Thursday  evening. 

Col  S.  accompanied  me  to  town  in  the  ambulance  Friday  morn- 
mg  and  I spent  a very  pleasant  day.  Capt.  Dave  and  Mr.  Wallace  es- 
corted Mrs.  Terry  and  myself  to  the  stores  shopping,  where  we  found 
poor  assortments  and  high  prices.  Mrs.  Terry  needed  shoes  and  couldn’t 
find  a No.  5 in  town.  The  Mexicans  have  very  small  feet  and  the 
merchants  told  us  that  they  rarely  sold  a shoe  for  ladies  as  large  as 
o.  . I made  no  purchases.  We  rode  in  our  ambulance  to  visit  the 
otton  Factory,  a place  of  considerable  importance  and  interest  to 
me  f had  become  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  cloth  making 
by  the  primitive  process  resorted  to  by  the  poor  blockaded  Southerners 
during  the  war,  but  had  never  seen  it  manufactured  by  machinery. 
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r 1 contrast  to  the  slow  cards  and  wheels  and  clumsy  looms  of 

s;  r/.r^d?  of  x/rssir  *■ 

nfTheTro”  3rim SS  was  3J® 

Ing,  conducted  us  through  every  part  of  the  establishment  and  gave 
us  excellent  old  wine  to  drink.  „ . 

The  factory  is  the  property  of  a widow  "over  old  to  marry  an 

* %?*28x.  ssJK  writetarjs 

ry  water  on  their  heads,  in  earthen  vessels  of  the  same  shape  an 
7 , nf  rIlo„  earlv  days,  and  we  saw  them  threshing  wheat  in  the 
most  primitive  manner.  The  wheat  is  piled  on  a hari  spot  of  ground 
in  theP  center  of  the  field,  cleared  for  the  purpose  collected  trom  ah 
Darts  being  cut  with  sickles,  thrown  on  raw  hides  and  dragg  > 
rooes  attached  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  There  is  a post  in  the 
center  of  the  pile  or  stack  and  to  this  are  attached  two  rows  of  horses, 
eight  each,  necked  together.  A man  provided  with  a tag  jhip  dnve 
the  horses  round  and  round,  the  outside  ones  in  a gallop,  the  ones 
nearer  the  center  having  leisure  to  snatch  sundry  mouthfuls  and  thus 
the  grain  is  tramped  out;  it  is  afterwards  tossed  up  in  the  air  on  windy 
days!  by  basketfuls  and  winnowed,  a slow  and  tedious  process. 

I aree  and  small  ditches  course  through  every  part  of  the  town, 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  verdure,  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  I remain- 
ed with  Mrs.  Terry  (who  has  a room  rented)  ’til  the  afternoon,  w en 
we 'star  ted  again  To  visit  a peak  which  commands  a fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  Country.  Judge  Porter,  a California  friend  of  theirs,  who 
has  overtaken  them!  and  Mr.  Wallace,  who  came  to  my  sister with 
Mr.  Oury  to  assist  him  in  carrying  his  baggage  once,  and  who 
telligent,  refined  and  agreeable,  were  our  escorts.  , 

Arriving  at  the  suburbs,  we  alighted  and  wound  round  and  round 
through  narrow  streets  (impassable  with  a vehicle),  over  dl'ches  and 
up  hills  ’til  we  reached  the  base  of  the  peak,  which  we  ascended^ rap 
idly,  notwithstanding  it  is  very  steep  and  rugged.  The 
crowned  with  an  immense  rock,  the  top  of  which  is  reached  by  s one 
steps  leading  through  a cavern  in  the  rock.  It  is  perfect  y level  on 
topP  and  here  has  be°cn  erected  a huge  cross,  visible  for  miles  and  an 
altar,  both  said  to  have  been  constructed  m a smglc  night  b>  a pr.es 
and  two  little  bovs.  All  the  diseased  and  infirm  of  the  adiacent  coun- 
try make  pilgrimages  to  this  shrine  and  here  find  a miraculous  cure 
fTr  all  the  Uls  and ‘ailments  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  A s-eam  of  Mexi- 
can  women,  many  with  children  in  their  arms,  and  aU  bearing  long 
tallow  candles,  were  struggling  up  the  steep  1 an  j 

cral  devotees  already  on  their  knees,  seeking  absolution  trom  sin  an 
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bodily  pain.  Poor,  ignorant  wretches,  doubtless  the  exercise  may  ben- 
efit many,  but  I feel  convinced  that  no  human  afflicted  with  any 
serious  ailment  is  equal  to  that  climb. 

The  view  from  the  peak  is  grand  and  exciting,  you  look  down 
upon  a charming  valley,  extending  for  miles  in  every  direction,  dot- 
ted with  countless  fields  and  ranches,  hemmed  in  bv  towering  moun- 
tains. The  city  is  distinctly  visible.  What  an  exquisite  picture  for  an 
artist  nothing  is  lacking,  here  is  grandeur,  sublimity,  gorgeous  col- 
oring, romance,  beauty,  etc. 

The  impending  thunder  shower  forced  us,  however  reluctant,  to 
turn  our  backs  upon  this  entrancing  spectacle  and  hie  us  homeward 
with  precipitate  haste.  At  this  season,  they  have  genuine  thunder 
storms  twice  in  every  24  hours,  leaving  the  atmosphere  cool  and  de- 
hghtful.  All  nature  is  full  of  extremes  and  we  were  brought  back 
all  too  abruptly  into  the  midst  of  practical,  every  day  life. 

In  the  city,  the  first  sight  to  greet  our  return,  was  a funeral  pro- 
cession, as  novel  and,  strange  to  me,  as  are  all  the  other  sights,  cus- 
toms, etc.  A brass  band  led,  playing  anything  but  a funeral  dirge, 
then  came  men,  bearing  on  their  shoulders  an  open  coffin,  exposing 
the  corpse  of  a very  dark,  much  wrinkled  old  man.  The  lid  of  the 
coffin  was  carrier  by  a man  in  the  rear,  accompanied  by  mourners  of 
each  sex,  bearing  lighted  candles.  I had  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  this  repulsive  sight,  when  another,  even  more  revolting,  suc- 
ceeded it.  A gang  of  criminals,  chained  together  in  couples  and  wear- 
ing heavy  chains  round  their  ankles,  were  coming  in  from  the  fields, 
where  they  are  taken  daily  and  forced  to  labor,  in  charge  of  a heart- 
less overseer. 

But  the  most  trying  of  all  my  '‘experiences”  was  the  beggars,* 
the  countless  hordes  of  beggars  besetting  you  at  every  corner,  the 
most  abject,  degraded,  wretched,  decrepit,  infirm,  miserable  specimens 
of  humanity  it  was  ever  my  misfortune  to  look  upon.  I began  by 
giving  a silver  dollar,  but  found  that  my  means  would  soon  become 
exhausted  if  I gave  a cent,  or  even  a half  or  quarter  cent,  as  is  the 
custom  here.  Remember  I had  never  seen  a beggar,  during  mv  eigh- 
teen years  of  life  in  Texas.  5 

Several  of  the  Terry  party  succeeded  in  disposing  of  extra  hors- 
es and  pistols  to  advantage,  receiving  $150  and  S2  50  for  some  of  the 
horses.  Unfortunately,  we  had  nothing  to  spare  except  that  hand- 


e.  Even  in  this  civilized  age  one  secs  many  beggars  in  Latin-American  coun- 
ries.  i recall  the  beggars  of  Bogota,  Colombia,  when  I was  there,  in  191 J and  16, 
as  military  attache  at  the  American  Legation.  Many  of  these  unfortunates  were  de- 
ormcd  and  hideous  to  look  upon — "Perdoname  por  Dios!” — "Pardon  (or  excuse) 
me  for  God  s sake!”  will  in  nearly  every  instance  relieve  one  from  the  importunities 
of  these  mendicants,  who  are  called  "Por  Dioseros”  meaning,  literally,  "For  Goders” 
or  For  God  Sakers,”  since  they  always  preface  a request  for  alms  by  the  ex- 
pression, "Por  Dios”— -"For  God’s  Sake!” 
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i0inc  pistol,  presented  to  Mr.  Oury  at  Matamoras,  which  cost  $125. 

This  he  sold  to  one  of  the  party  for  $80. 

Our  party  is  becoming  much  reduced.  Col.  Showalter  “d  mess, 
md  another  party  have  taken  leave  of  us  and  propose  going  to  Du- 
a„go  thence  to  Mazatlan,  from  there  the  Col.  will  ,om  us  at  Guay- 
mas  Ve  will  miss  him  greatly,  he  is  very  sociable,  spent  most  of  hi 
?imc  with  us,  is  a constant  talker  and  very  entertaining.  He  still  has 
no  use  of  his  leg,  and  I learn  that  after  starting  he  sold  his  wagon  to 
Capt.  Dave  and  is  going  to  undertake  the  trip  mule  back.  The  men 

of  his  mess  are  good  men.  „ * . _ 

Last  night  the  Terrys  came  out  and  were  extremely  anxious  to 
continue  with  us,  which  would  necessitate  our  remaining  here  (Par- 
ras) another  week,  while  they  have  their  wagons  repaired  and  r^“Per' 
ate  their  broken  down  animals.  We  have  come  12  miles  and  camped 
near  a ranch  where  I learned  that  it  was  Sunday. 

Our  party  now  numbers,  in  our  mess  seven  effective  men;  five 
in  the  Gillett  mess.  My  better  judgment  rebelled  at  taking  such  a 
rash  step.  I would  have  preferred  a week’s  delay  and  the  certainty 
of  ample  and  agreeable  company,  to  risking  our  lives  and  property 
as  we  must,  as  we  are  now  approaching  the  dangerous  part  of  e 
route,  besides  the  Gilletts  will  leave  us  at  Chihuahua,  and  well, 
leap  is  taken  and  I must  not  look  at  the  dark  side.  I said  good-bye 
to  Mrs.  Terry  with  deep  regret.  She  is  a noble  woman  and  there  are 
several  estimable  men  with  them  from  whom  I have  received  many 

kindnesses.^  ^ ^ nQt  even  a hedge  and  the  boys  have  to 

herd  the  mules  off  the  corn  fields.  They  are  now  slaughtering  a sheep 
and  Addy  is  commencing  his  bread  making  for  supper.  A strong  wind 

has  blown  off  the  mosquitos.  , 

July  24th,  Monday:  Came  twelve  miles  over  a very  rough  road. 
Nooned  at  a ranch  where  there  was  neither  wheat  nor  corn  to  be  had 
and  not  a blade  of  grass  in  the  vicinity.  The  ruins  of  an  old  Mis- 
sion were  there  and  two  beautiful  springs.  One  in  the  orchard  or 
vineyard  flowed  into  a large  basin  enclosed  with  a low  stone  wall, 
surrounded  with  fig  trees  perhaps  a century  old,  and  carved  with  hun- 

dreds  of  names.  , „ 

During  the  few  minutes  I spent  there,  my  eye  fell  upon  two 
quite  familiar  ones,  W.  Oury,"  and  J.  R.  Park— 1861.  Possibly  there 
were  others  but  I did  not  know  of  this  writing  ’til  we  were  starting, 
else,  I had  spent  the  noon  hour  there,  instead  of  that  dreary,  sun- 
baked corral. 

Again  we  have  been  deceived  about  the  grass.  We  are  now  camp- 
ed in  the  suburbs  of  Alamo  de  Parras,  and  our  hungry  mules  are  eat- 

Notc:  *This  was  undoubtedly  Wm.  Sanders  Oury,  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Oury, 

writer  of  this  diary,  and  my  grandfather— my  mother’s  father  who  was  in  Mexico 


in  1861. 
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ing  greedily  of  a coarse,  salt,  swamp  grass,  while  Mr.  Oury  has  gone 
to  buy  corn  for  them,  also  water  and  wood.  We  have  just  laid  in  a 
supply  of  bread,  tomatoes,  eggs  (very  dear). 

July  2 5 th,  Tuesday:  Eggs  for  breakfast,  boiled,  fried  and  scram- 
bled, in  which  a pedestrian  participated,  who  has  walked  from  Guay- 
mas  and  is  going  to  Matamoras,  to  sail  from  thence  to  New  Eng- 
land. 

This  visit  was  soon  followed  by  one  from  one  of  the  most  abject, 
wretched,  hideous  looking  creatures  I ever  beheld, — a superannuated, 
wrinkled  old  woman  in  tatters,  who  came  trudging  along  mumbling 
mechanically  a studied  prayer  or  petition  in  which  she  reiterated  con- 
tinually the  sad  fact  that  “she  had  neither  father  nor  mother,  broth- 
er nor  sister,  nor  rich  relations.” 

We  all  contributed  to  alleviate  her  wants  and  I gave  her  besides, 
a hearty  breakfast.  She  then  went  into  the  road,  where  Addy  had 
fed  his  horse  and  picked  up  the  corn,  grain  by  grain,  still  going  over 
her  prayer.  These  beggars  are  growing  so  numerous  that  it  taxes  us 
heavily.  I never  dreamed  that,  in  the  whole  world,  there  existed  as 
much  destitution  and  want  as  I have  already  seen  in  Mexico. 

We  were  detained  some  time  in  Alamo  de  Parras,  having  our 
mules  shod.  The  blacksmith,  a very  genteel  looking  man,  wore  a fine 
linen  shirt  with  a beautifully  embroidered  bosom,  and  to  our  sur- 
prise and  satisfaction,  he  worked  fast,  well  and  cheap. 

The  females  of  the  family  were  airily  attired  in  chemise  of  fin- 
est linen,  exquisitely  embroidered  all  over  the  deep  yokes  and  sleeves, 
some  in  bright  colored  silk  and  a shirt  of  bright  red  felt  or  flannel 
flowered  elaborately  with  white,  low  cloth  slippers  without  stockings. 

As  we  drove  through,  I observed  a few  two-story  stores,  hand- 
somely finished,  the  usual  number  of  ditches  and  the  street  was  bor- 
dered on  each  side  with  gardens  and  fields,  hedged  with  thickly  mat- 
ted rose  bushes.  They  have  no  system  or  order  about  planting,  and 
their  gardens  are  heterogeneous  masses  of  fruit  trees,  flowers,  grape 
vines,  corn  and  vegetables  crowded  together  in  a jumble.  We  noticed 
several  patches  of  cotton  of  good  quality. 

The  abodes  of  the  poorer  classes  are  constructed  of  corn  stalks, 
set  upright  and  tied  together  with  ropes  or  leather  thongs,  roof  thatch- 
ed with  grass.  All  of  the  pens  and  some  of  the  houses  are  made  of 
twigs  or  switches  tied  in  the  same  way.  Their  yards  are  usually  clean. 

About  one  o’clock  we  camped  at  the  base  of  a mountain  near 
the  loveliest  stream  I ever  saw  except  the“Comal”  in  Texas.  It  breaks 
out  from  the  mountain  at  three  points,  these  unite  to  form  a small, 
swift  stream  whose  waters  are  perfectly  transparent  and  having  3 
bluish  tinge,  cause  the  myriads  of  little  fishes,  the  rocks  and  moss  in 
the  water  to  throw  off  every  color  in  the  rainbow,  in  the  sunshine. 
How  earnestly  I wish  I could  transfer  this  charming  riverlet  to  the 
arid  “Post  Oaks”  for  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  my  father  and 
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sisters  2nd  their  families.  In  the  evening,  all  our  boys  luxuriated  in 
its  limpid  bosom  and  gave  vent  to  noisy  demonstrations  of  enjoyment. 

1 afterwards,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Gillock,  Mrs.  Gillett  and  nurse 
indulged  in  a delightful  bath.  We  jumped  off  a budge,  where  the 
water*  was  deep  and  very  swift,  and  with  some  difficulty  got  out 
again.  During  the  night  we  were  a prey  to  millions  of  ravenous  mos- 

qUIt°Tuly  26th — Wednesday:  Passed  a large  ranch  where  a feast  was 
in  progress.  All  the  day  and  night  previous  pedestrians  and  donkeys 
loaded  with  women,  children  and  fruit  had  been  passing  us  enroute  to 
this  celebration.  Before  passing  the  ranch,  we  crossed  two  little : streams 
of  the  same  clear,  pretty  water  and  beyond  it  another,  and  a large  flat 
almost  covered  with  water.  Then  we  came  to  a dry  mesquite  coun- 
to,  with  not  a drop  of  water  or  a blade  of  grass  for  twenty-eight 
miles  instead  of  eighteen  as  represented  to  us.  A great  part  of 
road  was  deep  sand  and  tired  the  mu  es  greatly.  We  camped  at  last 
about  half  a mile  from  the  bed  of  a large  river  where  we  succeedc^ 
in  finding  a few  holes  of  clear  water  and  the  poor  boys  groaned  with 
the  weight  of  the  kegs  before  reaching  camp.  Plenty  of  wood  and 

some  scattering  bunches  of  fine  grass.  . , i * 

Our  dinner  at  three  consisted  of  raw  onions,  fried  onions,  pickled 
onions,  "picadillo,”  tomatoes,  coffee  and  bread  with  a liberal  supp  y 
of  green  pepper  in  everything.  Later  Capt.  Dodson  and  r.  ury 
went  back  to  a ranch  and  succeeded  in  buying  wheat  for  the  mu  e , 

also  some  ^_Thursday.  Another  big  egg  breakfast  and  I am  the 
worse  for  it.  A long  drive  before  us  and  we  were  anxious  to  make  an 
early  start,  when  lo!  two  horses  and  a mule  were  missing.  Ben  has 
just  returned  with  the  truants,  found  three  miles  distant  luxunating 
in  a field  of  green  corn.  Addy  is  still  hunting  them.  W e bough 
eleven  watermelons  of  a Mexican,  all  different.  Addy  has  come  in 
and  we  are  starting  with  our  own  mess  of  seven  men.  e 1 
will  not  be  able  to  drive  their  animals  before  evening. 

During  the  day  we  passed  some  patches  of  good  grass  and  later 
one  "charco,”  but  continued  in  the  hope  of  finding  fine  pasturage 

and  good  fishing,  at  the  river.  , , , • 

On  the  river  "Nassus”*  is  a large  "Hacienda  called  the  To 
on,”**  where  we  could  buy  nothing,  as  the  French  have  precede  us 
and  bought  all  they  could  spare.  A large  flourishing  field  of  corn 
was  not  even  in  tassel.  They  cultivate  extensively  here  judging  from 
the  amount  of  water  used.  We  crossed  three  or  four  ditches  as  deep 
and  wide  as  ordinarv  creeks.  Finding  no  grass,  we  pushed  on  to  banta 


Note:  *Mrs.  Oury  here  intends  to  say  Nazas. 

-This  hacienda  is  Torreon,  not  "Torion.”  It  is  now  a good-sized  c.ty  and  a 
▼ery  important  railroad  center  of  Mexico.  The  meaning  of  the  word  Torreon  is 
great  tower  in  a fortress  for  defense. 
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Rosa,’*  another  "hacienda”  which  I mistook  for  a town.  The  "Nas- 
sus”  was  high  and  we  crossed  with  difficulty.  Santa  Rosa  is  the  prop- 
erty of  a wealthy  Spaniard  who  is  absent  enjoying  his  fortune.  He 
owns  several  large  "haciendas.”  These  wealthy  land  owners  seldom 
live  upon  their  plantations,  but  leave  them  in  charge  of  reliable 
friends  or  relatives  (in  this  case  a brother-in-law),  who  live  highly 
and  assume  all  the  grandeur  and  greatness  of  a born  lord.  We  arrived 
at  two  o’clock  and  waited  in  the  broiling  sun,  with  millions  of  flies 
swarming  around  and  on  us  ’til  at  last  a young,  very  genteelly  dressed 
man,  much  fairer  than  most  Americans,  condescended  to  give  us  a 
hearing.  (They  are  much  too  dignified  ever  to  exhibit  the  least 
promptness  or  haste  about  anything.)  This  youth,  who  seemed  to  be 
a head  clerk  or  deputy,  promised  to  sell  us  grass,  so  we  drove  out  and 
camped,  but  our  poor  mules  went  dinnerless  ’til  near  night  because 
this  young  aristocrat  was  taking  his  "siesta”  and  nobody  dared  dis- 
turb him. 

At  last  by  repeated  efforts,  we  obtained  a cart  load  of  "Alfalfa,”* 
a kind  of  clover  raised  all  through  Mexico  for  animals.  Much  esteem- 
ed and  which  they  relish  when  green,  but  having  a lot  of  dry  on  hand, 
they  refused  to  cut  fresh  and  our  mules  ate  the  dry  under  protest. 
We  bought  plenty  of  wheat  and  green  corn  for  the  mules,  wood,  and 
cooked  supper. 

July  28 — Friday:  Started  at  daylight  in  a cold,  drizzling  rain. 

Carried  water  with  us  and  finding  good  grass  a mile  or  two  from 
Santa  Rosa,  stopped  and  cooked  breakfast.  Grazed  two  hours  and 
started  on  expecting  to  find  a "Laguna”  (lake)  and  lay  over  till  the 
Gilletts  came  up.  Passed  plenty  of  nice  grass  but  found  no  water  ’til 
the  grass  gave  entirely  out.  Met  a lot  of  Mexicans  who  told  us  a ranch 
near  by  had  just  been  robbed**  by  sixteen  Mexicans,  so  we  kept  close 
together.  Arrived  at  the  ranch  "El  Renoval”  about  three.  Could  buy 
nothing  but  a kid  and  some  water.  They  had  a tremendous  well  forty 
feet  deep  in  a corral,  but  like  everything  else  on  the  premises,  it  was 
decidedly  unclean.  Scores  of  the  filthiest  men,  women  and  children, 
perfectly  unoccupied  and  upon  what  they  subsist  is  a problem  I can 
not  solve. 

Unluckily  for  us,  the  French  army  is  just  two  days  in  advance  of 
us,  and  they  clean  the  country  as  they  go  of  everything  in  the  edible 
line.  We  watered,  filled  the  kegs  and  drove  three  miles  to  fine  grass. 

We  had  three  hard  thunder  showers  after  camping,  but  by  dint 
of  indefatigable  perserverance,  managed  to  get  an  excellent  supper. 
Kid,  stewed  with  dumplings,  onions,  green  peppers,  etc.  Fear  some  of 
our  cookery  would  shock  the  fastidious  tastes  of  civilized  life,  but  we 

Note:  Mt  would  appear  that  alfalfa  at  this  time  (July,  1865)  from  the  way  Mrs. 

Oury  writes  above,  was  not  known  in  the  United  States. 

Notes:  ** Banditry  is  an  old  trade  in  Mexico. 
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five  Indians  had  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood,  we  kept  on  t e a ert. 

There  were  strong  indications  of  a storm,  so  Capt.  godson  and 
"Rillv”  exerted  themselves  unusually  in  constructing  a she  ter, 
bfits  stmched  on  Dagger  Stalks  and  this  morning  are  lamenting 

1Udlbjuiyt^29th-— Saturday:  Another  kid  stew  for  breakfast.  Grazed 

S spS;°  have  ^ 

to  buy  feed  for  sixteen  animals,  wheat  and 

as  they  make  no  butter  use  ve^  d g n is  unknown  to 

S,**  ^TaUeTS  hoi T^h  thrconvert  into  lard  and  soap 
XcSg  ^ them  nearly  $100.00. 

ffloria^S5: 1 « “SS 

of  fried  bacon  (they  fry  this  in  order  to  get  the  gre  . 

«h  things)  while  he  .1  wearing  the  most 

head  bandaged  with  a handkerchief  and  groaning  wrthtaadache.  Ug 
but  I am  heartily  disgusted  with  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans. 

Note:  *A  peon  or  Mexican  of  lower  class  is  p<Jr  ^“d^”,,™ 'own  this  he  7s 

r,ppy“» 'nX^TwhaThe  callsT*  «pa * lot  ^brc—'the  poor  man',  cloak." 
that  is.  the  sun. 
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Could  appreciate  the  sight  of  a nice,  clean  American  village  now 
as  I never  did  before.  I enjoy  the  journey,  having  nothing  to  do  but 
eat  and  sleep.  However,  when  we  leave  here,  we  enter  upon  a region 
infested  with  Indians  and  I’ll  be  in  hourly  dread. 

In  "Mapimi”  we  met  a Dr.  Richardson  of  Kentucky,  who  was 
disposed  to  be  very  courteous  and  hospitable,  invited  Mr.  Oury  and 
some  of  the  boys  to  dine  with  him,  which  they  declined.  He  then 
insisted  upon  their  calling  in  the  evening,  which  they  promised,  but 
were  prevented  by  the  rain — said  he  was  real  "bacon  hungry.” 

I neglected  to  mention  the  fact  that  when  we  arrived  at  Parras 
we  had  traveled  five  hundred  miles  and  been  one  month  on  the  road, 
with  all  the  wear,  tear  and  expense,  and  found  ourselves  precisely  at 
the  same  distance  from  Guaymas  as  we  were  at  San  Antonio.  Now 
we  have  come  (from  Parras)  fifty-eight  leagues  (distance  is  reckoned 
altogether  by  leagues  here)  and  still  is  a long,  long  dangerous  road 
before  us. 

July  30th — Sunday:  Yesterday  "Silvario,”  our  Mexican  team- 

ster, began  to  assume  too  much  importance  and  authority,  giving  per- 
emptory orders  to  John  Peterson,  a Swede,  (one  of  the  three  soldiers 
who  came  to  us  at  San  Antonio  bringing  a note  from  Aunt  Moore, 
recommending  them  to  Mr.  Oury’s  attention,  who  furnished  them 
with  provisions  and  arms,  and  occasionally  with  transportation.  The 
other  two  Judge  Terry  employed  as  drivers,  after  his  Negroes  left — 
Coffman  and  Geary — when  we  left  the  Terrys  they  came  and  offered 
to  continue  with  us,  but  Mr.  Oury  advised  them  to  remain  as  they 
were  getting  wages),  which  roused  the  ire  of  Mr. Neville  to  such  a de- 
gree that  he  administered  a sound  scolding,  whereupon  his  dignified 
self-respect  being  unable  to  brook  such  a rebuke,  he  handed  in  his 
resignation,  to  the  gratification  of  all.  Another  instance  of  Mexican 
ingratitude.  Mr.  Oury  picked  him  up  in  San  Antonio,  penniless  and 
destitute,  paid  his  board  bill  and  offered  to  take  him  with  us  to  Chi- 
huahua, if  he  would  drive  the  wagon.  His  wife,  whom  he  has  not 
seen  for  four  years,  lives  in  Santa  Fe.  At  Parras,  he  traded  an  old  pistol 
to  one  of  the  party,  for  an  old,  broken  down,  crippled  horse,  which  two 
of  our  mess  have  kindly  driven  for  him  and  Mr.  Oury  bought  feed  and 
water  for.  This  horse  he  sold  at  Santa  Rosa  for  twenty  dollars,  which 
prosperity,  added  to  being  so  well  fed  and  kindly  treated,  has  elevated 
him  out  of  his  proper  sphere,  and  he  was  growing  independent  and  in- 
solent. 

(To  be  continued ) 
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FORGOTTEN  FRONTIERS.  A Study  of  the  Spanish  Indian 

Policy  ^^Bautista  de  Anza,  Governor  of 

„y  p'  tj,e  Original  Documents  in  the  Archives  of  Spam,  Mexico 

'Id' New  M^ro  Translated  into  English,  edited  and  annotated  by 
Ailed  Batnaby  Thomas.  Norman  Oklahoma  The  University  of 

the  frontier  administration  of  the  Spanish  provincial  authonnes  m 
New  Mexico  over  a period  of  ten  years  in  the  late  eighteenth  cet'JrT- 
R iT  the  first  of  a series  of  studies  to  be  issued  by  the  Un.vers.ty  of 
Oklaho.ua  Press,  under  the  title  of  The  Civilization  of  the  American 
SiTpSn  rf  which  .,11  be  M » i,  .hi.  vclunw.  » *• 
scription  of  early  contacts  between  whites  an  n u.n 

Followers  of  the  history  of  the  Southwest  w.ll  be  espec.ally  mter- 
csted  in  Dr.  Thomas’  work,  for  it  deals  in  a most  able  fashion  "lth  1 
last  years  of  that  redoubtable  warrior  of  the  old  Spanish  frontier,  D 
Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  (1735-1788),  worthy  contemporary  of  Darnel 
Boone  and  a dozen  other  Anglo-American  bordermen  Just  as  the 
founding  of  San  Francisco  by  Anza  in  1776  ties  togeth^  ^o  anri 
of  Arizona  and  California,  so  his  career  as  Sovern«r  of  ^'eW  ^e^C°; 
1777-1787,  connects  the  Spanish  frontier  history  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  The  life-story  of  this  one  bold  frontiersman,  rounded  out  by 
this  volume,  brings  home  to  modern  readers  the  essential  uni  y of 
Southwestern  history.  In  addition,  the  volume  contains  many  inter- 
esting side-lights  on  the  character  and  aspirations  of  another  Span 
border  leader,  El  Cavallero  de  Croix,  Comandante-General  of  the  Pro- 
vinces Internas  of  New  Spain,  and  later  viceroy  of  Peru. 

An  excellent  historical  introduction  by  the  editor  prepares  the 
reader  to  comprehend  the  significance  to  New  Spain  of  this  province 
of  New  Mexico.  Supplementing  this  modern  interpretation  o 
eighteenth-century  New  Mexico  is  Fray  Juan  Agust.n  de  Morf.  s 
"Geographical  Description  of  New  Mexico,”  an  account  of  the  region 
written  in  1782  in  the  midst  of  Anza’s  administration  as  governor. 

A glance  at  some  of  the  topics  covered  by  the  documents  which 
follow  Morfi’s  description  may  serve  to  indicate  the  general  character 
of  the  body  of  the  collection.  A few  of  these  topics  are:  Governor 

Anza’s  Comanche  Campaign,  1779;”  "Spanish  Proposals  to  Conquer 
the  Moqui,  1775-1780:”  "Governor  Anza’s  Expedition  from  New 
Mexico  to  Sonora,  1780;”  and  "Governor  Anza’s  Record  of  Services, 
1752-1786.”  In  all,  there  are  seventy-four  documents. 

The  translating  and  editing  have  evidently  been  done  with  great 
ca^-e.  Extensive  editorial  foot  notes  and  a well-chosen  bibliography 
add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume.  Several  reproductions  of 
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eighteenth-century  maps  and  documents,  including  one  of  Anza’s  own 
maps,  form  graphic  illustrations  for  the  work,  and  the  editor  has  com- 
piled data  for  a very  serviceable  modern  map  of  the  region  involved. 
The  index  is  adequate,  and  the  format  of  the  volume  is  very  attrac- 
tive. 

The  Southwest  as  a whole  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Thom- 
as and  to  the  various  learned  societies  which  made  his  work  possible, 
for  preserving  more  of  the  valuable  records  of  one  of  its  greatest 
pioneers,  and  for  emphasizing  again  the  importance  of  Spain’s  influ- 
ence upon  her  northern  borderlands. 

RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS. 

CABALLEROS.  The  Romance  of  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southwest . 
By  Ruth  Laughlin  Barker.  New  York  and  London,  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  1931.  Pp.  380.  $3.00. 

An  attempt  to  depict  and  appreciate  the  romantic  background 
of  old  Santa  Fe  may  be  found  in  this  readable  little  volume.  Neither 
history  nor  fiction,  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  to  some  degree, 
but  is  most  of  all  a popular  account  of  the  old  Spanish  folkways  of 
New  Mexico. 

"Since  written  history  began  on  this  continent,”  says  the  author, 
writing  of  Santa  Fe,  this  has  been  Spanish  domain.  Those  first  Span- 
iards were  heroic  men  of  a heroic  time.  The  stock  was  so  virile  that 
it  still  characterizes  half  the  population  of  the  state  as  vital,  living  ele- 
ment, not  yet  diluted  to  romantic  memories  and  bygone  glories.  The 
quick  changes  taking  place  before  our  eyes  now  are  not  as  remarkable 
as  the  fact  that  Indians  and  Spaniards  have  remained  intact  through 
so  many  centuries.  . . . For  Santa  Fe  is  the  Villa  Real  where  old 

and  new  trails  meet,  the  ancient  capital  of  history  and  romance.” 

The  subjects  discussed  range  from  "Pueblo-Spanish  Architecture” 
to  "Trails  to  Santa  Fe.”  Much  space  is  devoted  to  the  Spanish  folk- 
lore of  New  Mexico  and  to  the  "Customs  of  the  Country.”  One  chap- 
ter,  "Lost  Treasures,”  is  reminiscent  of  J.  Frank  Dobie’s  Coronado's 
Children. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  pleasant  and  easily  familiar.  Her  book 
is  well  illustrated  by  a series  of  quaint  sketches  of  Santa  Fe  and  its 
vicinity.  For  those  who  enjoy  a light  interpretation  of  the  Hispanic 
features  of  New  Mexico,  the  book  should  have  considerable  appeal. 

RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS. 

THE  INDIAN  UPRISING  IN  LOWER  CALIFORNIA,  1734- 
*737;  as  Described  by  Father  Sigismundo  Taraial.  Translated,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Marguerite  Eyer  Wilbur.  Volume  II  of 
The  Qu.vida  Society  Publications.  Los  Angeles,  The  Quivira  Society 
1931.  Pp.  xii,  298.  $5. JO. 

This  handsomely  printed  work  forms  Volume  II  of  a series  of  re- 
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Drints  of  rare  Americana  dealing  with  the  Spanish  Southwest,  now  be- 
L published  by  The  Quivira  Society,  a group  of  scholars  engaged  in 
editing  such  works.  Each  of  the  annual  volumes  is  issued  in  a limited 
edition.  Volume  1 contained  the  narrative  of  Antonio  de  Espejo,  an 
early  Spanish  visitor  to  northwestern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  in 
1 582-1  583.  Volume  II  now  takes  the  reader  to  the  little-known  Jesuit 
mission  field  of  Lower  California  at  a period  nearly  two  centuries  later. 

Father  Taraval's  journal  relates  the  course  of  events  during  an  in- 
surrection among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Lower  California.  He  had  ar- 
rived in  the  peninsular  missions  in  1733,  and  remained  there  for  sev- 
eral years.  His  description  of  native  life  and  cultures  is  colored  some- 
what by  his  missionary  prejudices,  but  is  none  the  less  graphic,  and  he 
illumines  for  modern  readers  the  trials,  successes  and  tragic  failures 

of  the  Company  of  Jesus  in  that  barren  land. 

"Such  are  the  nations,  provinces,  and  islands  of  the  Calitormas, 
he  says,  concluding  a geographical  summary  of  the  peninsula  the  is- 
lands for  whose  conquest  were  opened  the  royal  coffers  of  the  Catho- 
lic monarchs,  although  they  failed  to  found  in  them  a single  colony. 
These  are  the  islands  that  have  defied  the  efforts  of  the  bravest  cap- 
tains who  have  tried  their  skill  from  the  days  of  the  invincible  Her- 
nan  Cortes.  These  are  the  islands  that  have  failed  to  be  conquered  by 
hundreds  of  expeditions,  hundreds  of  millions  of  pesos,  and  innumer- 
able attempts  at  conquest,  given  with  valor  and  power,  with  tementy 
and  greed  in  the  search  for  pearls.  And  finally,  these  are  the  lands  that 
came  in  for  such  repeated  and  vigorous  orders  on  the  part  of  their  Ex- 
cellencies, the  viceroys,  in  whose  interests  were  issued  so  many  cedulas, 
and  for  which  no  pains  were  spared,  until  it  was  finally  believed  they 
could  not  be  conquered.”  And  the  Jesuits  undertook  the  task  with 
far  more  slender  resources  than  those  of  New  Spain’s  viceroys. 

Lower  California  was  at  length  subdued  by  Spain  and  the  Span- 
ish missionary  orders,  but  not  until  there  had  occurred  more  than  one 
such  bloody  upheaval  as  that  which  Father  Taraval  experienced,  and 
not  until  the  natives  of  the  peninsula  were  nearly  exterminated.  1 his 
fact  enhances  the  interest  of  the  deeds  of  heroism  and  martyrdom  so 
vividly  described  by  Father  Taraval.  His  brief  and  simple  narrative  is 
typical  of  many  which  relate  similar  episodes  in  the  annals  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  of  the  Southwest.  Mrs.  Wilbur’s  translation  is  sympa- 
thetic and  apparently  faithful,  and  her  introduction  helps  to  place  the 
subject  of  the  book  in  its  proper  historical  setting.  The  Quivira  edition 
of  Taraval  is  a valuable  preservation  of  such  a fine  old Record. 

RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS. 

THE  EARLY  FAR  WEST;  A Narrative  Outline , 1540-18  50.  By 
W.  J.  Ghent.  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1931.  Pp. 
xi,  411.  $3.50. 

Mr.  Ghent,  proposes  to  discuss  the  history  of  the  Trans-Missis- 
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sippi  West  in  the  light  of  what  he  terms  recent  discoveries  made  by  re- 
search workers  in  that  field  of  history.  As  the  sub-title  indicates,  his 
book  is  an  attempt  at  an  outline,  but  he  has  fallen  far  short  of  one  of 
his  avowed  aims,  the  providing  of  a suitable  class-room  text.  Yet  the 
work  has  some  value  for  the  general  reader  who  desires  a survey  of  the 
subject. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  a chronicling  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  chief  fur  companies  of  the  West,  and  to  the  explorations  made 
by  leading  fur  men,  who,  as  the  author  says,  were  "true  explorers  who 
opened  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  a vast  region.”  A careful  study 
is  also  made  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  although  little  that  is 
new  has  been  contributed  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Ghent. 

The  work  differs  from  most  studies  of  its  kind  on  the  Far  West, 
by  attempting  a complete  survey  of  the  history  of  that  region  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  although  one  may  question  many 
of  Mr.  Ghent  s conclusions  concerning  the  course  of  events  in  the 
earlier  period. 

Furthermore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  author  has  to  some  degree 
failed  to  carry  out  his  design  of  utilizing  all  the  new  results  of  studies 
in  his  field.  Apparently  the  new  contributions  to  knowledge  which 
he  offers  are  chiefly  along  lines  which  especially  interest  him.  For  ex- 
ample, in  his  treatment  of  the  Mexican  War,  he  relies  almost  wholly 
upon  J.  H.  Smith’s  The  War  with  Mexico , which  splendid  work  has 
been  supplemented  by  many  researches  since  its  publication.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  conquest  of  California,  too,  depends  upon  such  unreli- 
able biographies  as  Lyman’s  John  Marsh , Pioneer. 

In  general,  the  book  shows  no  improvement  upon  such  works  as 
Goodwin’s  Trans-Mississippi  West,  of  which  it  seems  at  times  to  be 
mere  y a paraphrase.  The  tacking  on  of  two  preliminary  chapters  on 
Spain  and  France  in  the  Far  West,  is  of  no  great  importance,  since 
both  chapters  are  sketchy  and  inadequate.  Otherwise  the  work  might 
as  well  begin  with  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803,  as  does  Goodwin’s. 

•l  rPtS  treatment  °*  his  fascinating  subject  is  strictly  factual, 
with  little  appreciation  of  colorful  incidents,  and  very  little  interpreta- 
tion  of  the  events  of  Far  Western  history.  Part  II,  which  is  known  as 
I he  American  Period,”  is  arranged  somewhat  arbitrarily  into  a chron- 
icle by  decades,  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

The  work  includes  a number  of  good  illustrations  and  rather  use- 
ful maps,  and  it  has  a good  index.  Its  general  format  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  author  s The  Road  to  Oregon,  a much  superior  work.  Those 
who  appreciate  and  study  western  history  may  find  it  a helpful  sum- 

whlre  faCtS’  bUt  ^ lnterpretation  and  color-  they  must  look  else- 

RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS. 
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AMERICA  MOVES  WEST.  By  Robert  E.  Riegel,  Professor  of 
History,  Dartmouth  College.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 

1931.  Pp.  x,  595.  $3.00.  , 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a technical  study  of  the  history  of 
the  American  frontier  at  once  more  comprehensive  and  more  interest- 
Z than  Riegel’s  America  Moves  West  Contrary  to  most  works  of 
this  nature,  the  volume  is  not  packed  with  statistical  data,  but  is  rath- 
er a social  history,  discussing  folk-ways  and  habits  of  the  American 
pioneers  in  much  detail  and  with  much  interpretation. 

A tendency  to  be  more  condensed  can  be  seen  in  the  closing  chap- 
ters of  the  book.  This  tendency  causes  a neglect  of  the  effects  of  t e 
Civil  War  upon  the  advance  of  the  frontier.  The  great  conflict  is 
scarcely  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  West.  One  cannot  but  fee 
that  this  is  an  undeserved  neglect  of  the  sectional  strife  which  so  much 
affected  the  frontier. 

Another  fault  of  the  book  is  its  unevenness  in  treatment.  Besides 
nearly  ignoring  the  Civil  War,  it  gives  but  one  chapter  to  a discussion 
of  the  cattle  country  and  its  ways,  while  four  chapters  are  devoted 
the  western  railways.  This  difference  is  due  in  part  to  the  particular 
personal  interest  of  Prof.  Riegel  in  western  railways,  on  which  sublet 
he  has  written  an  authoritative  work.  But  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  t 
value  of  putting  so  much  stress  upon  the  railways,  to  the  neglect  ot 
other  and  equally  important  factors  which  have  impressed  Western 

Like  some  other  writers  before  him,  Prof.  Riegel  has  repeated  the 
fiction  that  the  frontier  and  its  conditions  somehow  completely  dis- 
appeared by  federal  fiat  and  the  panic  of  1893.  A brief  examination 
of  western  political  and  economic  ideas,  plus  the  statistics  on  home- 
steading since  1890,  would  no  doubt  make  Riegel  alter  his  dogmatic 
statement  that  for  the  West,  "the  frontier  factor  has  disappeared  final- 
ly and  absolutely.”  The  frontier  itself  may  have  disappeared  m a sta- 
tistical  sense;  but  its  wav  of  life  has  not  vanished.  It  is  merely  chang- 
ing; and  the  author  need  not  have  speculated  so  long  upon  possible 
substitutes  for  the  frontier  as  an  outlet  for  American  energies. 

The  book  is  in  general  free  from  errors.  A ridiculous  mistake  ap- 
pears on  page  302:  "By  1816  trappers  and  traders  of  the  Russian- 
American  Fur  Company  had  pushed  as  far  south  as  California,  and  in 
1820  they  established  Fort  Ross  on  what  is  now  known  as  San  bran- 
cisco  Bay.”  But  for  the  most  part  the  book  is  reliable.  In  discussing 
the  Mormons,  some  remarks  are  included  which  might  offend  some 
members  of  that  sect. 

A noticeable  defect  is  the  lack  of  serviceable  maps.  The  few  in- 
cluded are  almost  useless,  and  are  not  even  listed.  One  feels  that  some 
of  the  time  and  space  devoted  to  quoting  poetry  might  well  have  been 
applied  to  the  insertion  of  good  maps. 
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After  all  these  failings  have  been  indicated,  however,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Riegel’s  book  is  interestnig  both  for  the  class-room  stu- 
dent and  the  general  reader.  For  one  who  wishes  to  read  a broad,  lib- 
eral interpretation  of  the  American  frontier  and  its  place  in  American 
history,  this  book  can  well  be  recommended,  especially  for  its  stress 
upon  cultural  and  social  factors  in  our  history. 

RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS. 

OLD  MOTHER  MEXICO.  By  Harry  Carr.  Houghton-Mifflin 
Company,  New  York,  1931.  Pp.  270.  $3.00. 

This  is  a light  travelogue,  the  story  of  a good-will  automobile  trip 
down  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  by  a group  of  Southern  California  busi- 
ness men,  engineers  and  Mr.  Carr,  whose  chief  business  is  that  of  col- 
umnist for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  The  author  takes  his  title  from  the 
fact  that  Spanish  soldiery  and  monkish  orders  from  Mexico  were  the 
pioneers  of  European  civilization  in  the  southwest,  in  fact,  "young 
Coronado  didn’t  find  the  seven  golden  cities  of  Cibola — but  he  discov- 
ered the  West.”  Old  Mother  Mexico  thus  acquires  a new  and  resplen- 
dent fame  as  a parent  of  that  Pearl  of  the  Pacific,  El  Pueblo  of  Nues- 
tra  Senora  La  Reina  de  los  Angeles.  It  was  a very  amiable  trip,  for  all 
the  girls  in  all  the  towns  were  pretty,  and  Mr.  Carr  had  entrance  to 
the  grand  haciendas.  Mr.  Carr  does  a great  service  in  pointing  out  that 
not  only  Hollywood  bobs  but  Hollywood  architecture  has  invaded  the 
west  coast,  that  fabulous  retreat  of  filibustered,  priests  and  revolu- 
tionists. Even  in  Guadalajara,  which  the  Mexicans  themselves  call  the 
glory  of  the  world,  and  the  second  capital  of  Mexico,  Hollywood 
lawns  retreat  to  monstrous  new  Hollywood  walls  in  fashionable  su- 
burbs. Now  turf  looks  very  well  in  England,  is  somewhat  out  of  place 
in  desert  California,  and  impossible  in  the  arid  west  of  Mexico.  Where 
is  a Mexican  would  water  grass,  when  his  fathers  have  built  houses 
with  walls  on  the  street,  where  the  populace  passes  and  swains  stop  at 
the  grated  windows,  while  the  family  enjoys  the  patio  secluded  except 
for  the  constant  sun? 

EFFIE  R.  KEEN. 
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The  Arizona  Pioneers  Historical  Society  is  holding  a social  meet- 
ing in  its  quarters  April  1.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  another  such ™ ' 
ing  early  in  the  fall,  as  well  as  the  annual  meeting  always  held  on 
ember  29  the  day  Arizona  was  admitted  as  a territory. 

Among  interesting  visitors  to  use  our  files  during  the  past  mon 
was  Mr” Vincent  Kerens,  son  of  Richard  C.  Kerens  of  Kerens  Sc  Mitch 
ell,  proprietors  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Mail  Stage  Line,  operating 
through  Arizona  in  the  70's.  Mr.  Kerens  is  interested  in  h.s  father 

nart  in  the  development  of  Arizona. 

We  have  been  asked  to  locate  station  34,  supposed  to  have been 
a station  for  government  scouts  somewhere  east  of  Yuma.  So 

haVC  MisT  Alice  TVindes  has  presented  the  organization  with  a long 
manuscript  containing  the  life  and  reminiscences  of  her  father.  Rev- 
erend R.  A.  Windes,  pioneer  Baptist  missionary  of  Arizona. 

Mrs  Effie  Keen,  State  historian,  has  presented  a manuscript  of 
interest,  a copy  of  the  report  of  Supt.  of  the  Territorial  penitentiary 

tor  Star  has  turned  their  valuable  old  newspaper 

files  over  to  the  Society  as  an  indefinite  loan. 

EXCERPT  FROM  THE  SAN  DIEGO  HERALD,  Now  21st, 
1857:  Stage  fares  from  San  Diego  are  as  o uma,  . . 

To  Tucson,  $75.00.  To  El  Paso,  $120.00.  To  San  Antonio $1$0.00, 
including  meals.  Each  man  proposing  to  go  through  should  provide 
himself  with  a Sharps  rifle  (not  a carbine),  and  *°°  X ^r’of 
Colts  revolver  and  two  pounds  of  balls;  knife  and  sheath,  a pair  of 
thick  boots  and  woolen  pants;  half  a dozen  pairs  of  thick  cotton  socks 
3 under-shirts;  3 brown  linen  do;  3 woolen  shirts;  a wMe  awake 
hat;  a cheap  sack  coat;  a soldier’s  overcoat;  one  pair  of  blankets  ! 
Summer  and  two  in  Winter;  a piece  of  India-rubber  cloth  for  blankets 
a pair  of  gauntlets;  a small  bag  with  needles,  thread,  etc-'  a sP°  g ' 
hair-brush,  comb,  soap,  etc.,  in  an  oil-s.lk  bag;  2 pairs  o : thick t dra  > 
and  three  or  four  towels.  Such  money  as  he  takes  should  be  in  silver 

and  small  gold.  . 

(Part  of  manuscript  copied  for  this  organization  by  Godfrey  Sykes.) 
At  a meeting  of  the  Directors  the  following  Vice-Presidents  were 
elected  from  the  counties  named:  John  RockfeHow,  Cochise;  T.  M. 
Riordan,  Coconino;  Kean  St.  Charles,  Mohave;  Hinson  Thomas,  Gila, 
Wm  B Kelly,  Graham;  Frank  Pool,  Pinal;  Joseph  Wise,  Santa  Cruz; 
Con  P.  Cronin,  Maricopa;  Mrs.  Attie  T.  Hapson,  Navajo. 

Pdge  Srventy-tevcn 
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By  ELIZABETH  S.  OLDAKER 


At  a program  presented  at  the  Museum  recently  by  the  Washing- 
ton Woman’s  Club,  Lula  Howard,  known  as  the  best  pottery  maker  of 
the  Maricopa  tribe,  gave  a demonstration  of  her  process  of  making 
pottery,  which  is  that  followed  by  the  tribe  generally.  She  brought 
with  her  numerous  pieces  in  various  stages  of  completion,  and  thus 
was  able  in  a limited  time  to  show  the  whole  process.  She  first  exhibit- 
ed caliche  and  clay  in  its  original  form,  as  found  in  the  mountains 
south  of  the  Maricopa  reservation,  and  the  red  paint  which  is  bought 
from  the  Papagoes,  who  find  it  in  the  mountains  south  and  east  of 
them.  Next  she  showed  a large  ball  of  clay  which  had  been  washed 
and  kneaded  and  mixed  with  the  proper  amount  of  caliche  and  ground 
fragments  of  broken  pottery.  This,  with  her  hands  and  the  assistance 
of  a shaped  paddle,  she  spread  over  a mold  and  pressed  into  the  form 
of  a low  bowl.  She  showed  how  with  coils  of  clay  this  shape  might  be 
altered  and  built  up  and  given  a better  finish.  She  then  set  the  bowl 
aside  to  dry  and  taking  up  another  already  dry,  she  demonstrated  the 
method  of  applying  paint.  She  next  polished  the  bowl  by  rubbing  its 
surface  with  a small  stone  of  the  proper  smoothness  and  shape.  She 
explained  that  after  the  bowl  is  polished  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a tedi- 
ous job)  it  is  given  another  coat  of  paint  and  then  baked  over  hot 
coals.  After  the  first  baking  a design,  if  desired,  is  put  on  and  the  pot- 
tery in  this  case  is  baked  again.  The  paint  used  for  making  the  black 
design  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the  mesquite  tree. 

A permanent  exhibit  of  pottery  in  the  various  stages  of  comple- 
tion was  left  by  Lula  Howard  for  the  museum  collection. 

The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  at  a recent  meeting 
at  the  museum,  contributed  an  interesting  group  of  civil  war  letters 
to  be  placed  in  their  case  devoted  to  relics  of  that  period.  The  most 
interesting  was  a message  to  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
signed  by  Jefferson  Davis.  These  have  been  loaned  by  J.  S.  Poyen. 

Several  articles  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Myron  H.  McCord,  wife 
of  the  thirteenth  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona  have  been  giv- 
en to  the  museum  by  members  of  her  family.  Among  them  is  a rock- 
ing chair  used  by  Mrs.  McCord;  a picture  of  Col.  Myron  H.  McCord 
at  his  desk  inside  a tent  in  camp  (Col.  McCord  organized,  in  1898, 
the  First  Regiment  of  Territorial  Volunteers  which  served  in  the  Span- 
ish American  War) ; a commission  signed  by  William  McKinley,  June 
H,  1901,  making  Myron  H.  McCord  U.  S.  Marshall  for  the  Territory 
of  Arizona;  also  a paper  signed  by  twenty- two  Phoenix  men  who  pre- 
sented Col.  McCord  with  a sword  when  he  resigned  his  post  as  Terri- 
torial Governor  and  organized  the  First  Regiment  of  Territorial  Vol- 
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unteers  for  the  Spanish  American 

are:  C.  M.  Frazier,  J.  • ’ Randolph,  George  W.  Vickers, 

W-  Johnstone,  Edwm  S <£*  y^Xin,  Charles  H Akers,  W.  N. 

B' 

Other  articles  given  recently  to  the  museum  are. 

A prehistoric  hide  scraper  by  Mr.  ^on  LeBaron. 

A Natural  History  specimen  by  Mrs.  W.  E.  Meason. 

Picture  by  Jacob  Hamblin,  Jr. 

Three  pictures  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  C.  B.  Knox: 

Old  Territorial  Road  to  Florence 

Old  Stage  Station  on  the  Gila  River 

Mesquite  Tree,  monument  to  Reynolds  8c  Holmes. 

*5f8SS  » <"»•  - >»  D‘”» 

Alaska 

Photo  of  Nellie  Cashman 

5“  Fleu^f  reS'uce  at  Prescott,  built  by  Gov.  Goodwin, 

Twomeutes  and  black,  red  and  yellow  pottery,  given  by  J.  L.  R. 

DiCkRlock  matches  given  by  Mr.  Con  P.  Cronin,  State  Librarian 

Smoky  Topaz ’and  Miniature  Sculpture  Specimen,  given  by  Wd- 

Uam  Sertl  ethnological  specimens,  loaned  by  Weldon  Greene. 
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HENRY  LOVIN 

Henry  Lovin,  66,  died  at  Kingman,  December  30,  1931.  From 
North  Carolina,  Lovin  came  to  the  desert  Salt  River  Valley  in  1887, 
where,  with  W.  W.  Ward  he  set  out  the  first  orange  grove.  Cattle 
rancher,  mine  owner,  he  also  held  numerous  political  offices,  being  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  and  chairman  of  the  Mohave 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  at  his  death. 

E.  A.  TOVREA 

E.  A.  Tovrea,  at  Phoenix,  Feb.  7,  1932,  at  the  age  of  71.  Born  in 
Illinois,  he  came  to  Yavapai  County  in  1883.  He  made  his  living  by 
freighting,  became  interested  in  early  irrigation  projects,  finally  en- 
tered the  meat  business,  wherein  he  made  a fortune  and  established 
the  largest  inland  packing  company  of  the  southwest,  of  which  he 
was  president  at  the  time  of  death. 

MRS.  HARRIET  S.  WRIGHT 

Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Wright,  92,  in  Los  Angeles,  in  Marchrl932.  She 
danced  at  Lincoln’s  inaugural,  married  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  war 
and  rode  with  her  husband  in  a covered  wagon  to  Denver,  and  in  the 
same  manner  to  Cheyenne,  and  in  1888  to  Tucson.  Her  first  wagon 
train  trip  was  under  the  command  of  Col.  Bridger. 

HANS  PETER  NEILSON 

Hans  Peter  Neilson,  56,  Danish  immigrant.  Mormon,  range 
fighter,  in  1876  rode  his  own  pony  into  Arizona  at  7,  running  away 
from  a guardian  in  Utah.  Crossing  the  Colorado  at  Lee’s  Ferry,  he 
grew  up  around  the  ferry  community,  roamed  the  reservations  of  the 
Navajo  and  Apache  and  learned  both  languages.  He  was  a famous 
horseman  and  cowman,  taking  part  in  the  sheep  and  cattle  wars. 


JAMES  STINSON 

James  Stinson,  93,  at  Kline,  Colorado,  January  8,  1932.  One  of 
the  three  white  men  living  in  the  region  of  Snowflake  in  1873,  Stin- 
son had  one  of  the  early  contracts  for  supplying  beef  cattle  to  mili- 
tary posts.  He  later  took  his  cattle  to  Pleasant  Valley,  where  they 
were  the  cause  of  trouble  with  the  Tewksburys,  who  exterminated  the 
Graham  family  in  the  Pleasant  Valley  War. 
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JOHN  B.  WYLIE 
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%Xu«  to'  save  Custer, 

served  Sire*' terms  asf  representative  and  two  as  senator  m the  state 
legislature. 

COL.  FRED  S.  BREEN 

c 1 pre(4  5 Breen,  at  Loma  Linda,  Calif.,  Feb.  24,  1932,  at  62. 

. * , • • idqo  as  U S supervisor  of  all  national  forests 

tz£.  st  sst  *«.  s-  - k« 

Other  pioneers  to  go:  A.  J.  Bellas,  R.  R‘ wSa« 

kU,  Gu,d.i.r  ™^E1r iSi i-™  * 

SS«=B5SrS 

John  Noble,  J.  F.  Nugent. 
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JOHN  P.  CLUM 

By  LESLIE  E.  GREGORY 

Scattered  through  miscellaneous  writings,  official  re- 
ports and  histories  of  Arizona,  there  are  at  least  three 
claims  to  the  accomplishment  of  alleged  peace  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Arizona  in  1 874,  yet,  on  the  legislative  records 
of  the  previous  decade  and  for  several  years  following  are 
inscribed  the  petitions  of  a tortured  and  tormented  peo- 
ple to  Congress  for  help  in  the  delivery  of  struggling  pio- 
neers from  the  Apache  scourge. 

Writing  in  1884,  Hon.  Patrick  Hamilton  said:  "From 
1864  to  1874  the  history  of  Arizona  is  written  in  blood.” 
Hamilton  estimated  the  toll  of  settlers  at  the  hands  of 
fiends,  and  the  unmarked  graves  of  that  period,  at  one 
thousand.  Following  the  assertion  that  "slowly  the  red 
man  yielded  to  his  destiny,”  Hamilton  paid  rhetorical 
tribute  to  the  army  and  left  the  inference  that  approxi- 
mately two  thousand  troops  deployed  over  an  area  as 
great  as  all  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  combined, 
whipped  the  fierce  Apache  from  his  lair  and  established 
a pacific  condition. 

In  1871,  Governor  Safford  laid  aside  his  executive 
duties,  headed  a nondescript  body  of  volunteers,  marched 
on  foot  for  twenty-seven  days  and  covered  nearly  six 
hundred  miles  in  an  effort  to  drive  the  murderous 
Apaches  back  from  the  outposts  of  civilization.  Governor 
Safford  had  no  faith  in  the  meagre  protection  afforded 
by  the  war  department,  notwithstanding  the  outstand- 
ing bravery  of  the  insufficient  number  of  available  troops 
then  in  Arizona. 
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In  the  same  year,  William  S.  Oury  headed  a volunteer 
contingent  against  the  Aravaipa  tribe  claiming  justifica- 
tion for  the  Camp  Grant  Massacre  in  the  alleged  ina- 
bility of  General  Stoneman  to  cope  with  requirements  for 
frontier  protection.  The  Oury  party  clubbed  a colony 
of  reservation  Indians  to  death  within  sight  and  within 
range  of  the  guns  of  Camp  Grant. 

A citizen  who  afterward  became  Arizona’s  delegate 
to  Congress  played  a part  in  the  preliminaries,  by  way- 
laying and  holding  as  prisoners  two  soldiers  who  had  been 
dispatched  from  Tucson  to  Camp  Grant  with  warning  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  impending  tragedy.  The 
adjutant-general  of  the  Territory  furnished  part  of  the 
equipment  used  in  the  expedition. 

lhe  incident  provoked  President  Grant  into  a threat 
of  martial  law  unless  the  participants  were  convicted  of 
crime.  Oury  and  about  one  hundred  of  his  companions 
were  arrested  but  no  jury  could  be  found  to  convict  them. 
In  1885,  fourteen  years  later,  Oury  reduced  the  details 
of  the  affair  to  writing,  describing  "the  full  measure 
of  our  triumph”  on  "the  bright  April  morning  of  April 
30th,  1871.”  In  conclusion,  Oury  took  credit  for  peace, 
prefacing  the  list  of  asserted  subsequent  peaceful  condi- 
tions with:  "Behold,  now,  the  happy  result  immediately 
following  that  episode.” 

A third  claim  to  peace  was  bound  up  in  the  Howard 
treaty  with  Cochise  which,  in  1874,  was  apparently  be- 
ing faithfully  observed  by  the  Chiricahuas. 

War  department  records  do  not  reflect  a state  of 
peace  with  the  Apaches  commensurate  with  conditions 
ascribed  by  writers.  However,  from  1874  to  1881  an  only 
too  brief  diminuition  of  hostilities  marked  a calm  before 
the  storm  that  broke  in  the  Eighties  and  drenched  Ari- 
zona with  later  annals  "written  in  blood.” 

The  first  centralized  effort  of  the  War  department 
toward  handling  the  Apache  situation  came  with  the 
creation  of  a military  department  for  Arizona  in  1869, 
with  headquarters  at  Fort  Wkipple  and  with  General 
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George  Stoneman  in  command  of  the  forces  allotted  to 
the  Territory.  General  Stoneman  was  succeeded  by  Gen- 
eral George  Crook  in  1871.  In  1875,  General  Crook  was 
removed  and  General  August  V.  Kautz  took  charge. 

The  rapid  succession  of  commanding  generals  was 
brought  about  as  the  result  of  dissatisfaction.  Each  change 
meant  a new  effort  to  bring  about  peace  and  with  each 
change  settlers  took  heart  again.  In  turn  three  Civil  War 
heroes  wrestled  with  the  Indian  problem — Stoneman,  a 
national  idol  who  as  Brigadier-General  of  the  Fourth 
Cavalry  became  the  outstanding  hero  of  the  campaign  of 
the  Chickahominy;  Crook,  who  held  the  day  for  Sheri- 
dan at  Winchester;  and  Kautz,  the  daredevil  commander 
whose  forces  destroyed  the  railroads  of  the  Shenandoah 
and  cut  off  Confederate  supplies  during  the  siege  of  Pe- 
tersburg and  Richmond. 

Stoneman  retired  from  the  army  and  moved  to  Cal- 
ifornia, where  he  was  elected  governor.  General  Crook 
continued  as  an  Indian  fighter  in  other  fields.  General 
Kautz  had  a stormy  three  years  in  Arizona  with  Governor 
Safford  and  others.  An  unremitting  activity  against  him 
on  the  part  of  Governor  Safford  brought  about  a hearing 
and  the  general’s  removal.  Kautz,  who  seemed  to  have 
a penchant  for  taking  his  trouble  into  print,  was  finallv 
courtmartialed  over  his  distribution  of  a pamphlet  criti- 
cizing the  Judge-Advocate  who  presided  at  the  hearing. 

In  1874  John  P.  Clum  brought  Arizona  intellectual 
leadership  and  a magnetic  personality  that  penetrated  the 
hearts  of  savage  and  dominated  the  whites  within  the 
range  of  his  influence..  He  inaugurated  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Police  and  Tribal  Court  system,  the  evolution  of 
which  is  now  represented  in  the  National  Indian  Police 
system,  with  ramifications  extending  to  all  Indian  reser- 
vation in  America,  the  most  potent  influence  for  fron- 
tier peace  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

It  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  one  of  the  strong 
arms  of  Uncle  Sam’s  administration  developed  in  fruition 
of  the  dream  of  a twenty-two  year  old  youth  whose  ex- 
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periment  was  launched  within  a few  days  after  his  arrival 
at  San  Carlos.  His  first  annual  report,  dated  August  31, 
1874,  the  eve  of  Young  Clum’s  twenty-third  birthday 
and  twenty-three  days  after  his  induction  into  office  as 
Indian  Agent,  contains  the  following:  "I  have  appointed 
four  Indians  to  act  as  police.  They  arrest  the  insubordin- 
ate and  guard  the  prisoners  and  do  general  police  duty. 
The  result  is  very  satisfactory  and  it  is  my  intention  to 
employ  them  permanently  at  $15  per  month.”  Four  wild 
Apaches  learned  the  rudiments  of  civil  government  from 
John  P.  Clum,  essayed  an  application  for  self-determina- 
tion and  their  preceptor  lived  to  see  his  dream  fulfilled. 

He  was  born  September  1,  1851,  of  Holland-Dutch 
stock,  and  w^as  reared  as  a farmer  boy  in  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson. 

The  tranformation  of  John  P.  Clum  is  an  intriguing 
story.  In  1870,  he  was  a prematurely  bald  divinity  stu- 
dent of  eighteen  years,  at  Rutger’s  College.  Ill  health  ter- 
minated the  college  career  of  one  who  might  have  been 
described  as  a "pale-browed  student.”  Out  of  college  but 
still  in  contact  with  associates  in  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  Young  Clum  entertained  a hope  of  ultimately 
entering  the  mission  field. 

In  the  meantime,  developments  were  in  progress  in 
Arizona.  Aravaipa  Apaches  who  had  escaped  the  Camp 
Grant  Massacre  had  been  permitted  to  settle  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Gila  and  San  Carlos  rivers,  beyond  a moun- 
tain range  and  beyond  the  reach  of  outraged  settlers, 
against  whom  the  Camp  Grant  military  appeared  to  feel 
unable  to  properly  protect  its  wards.  Military  supervision 
at  San  Carlos  ensued  for  a time.  In  1874,  the  reservation 
was  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  a 
civilian  agent  was  sought.  There  were  no  applicants.  No- 
body had  the  temerity  to  seek  the  position.  For  once  a 
government  job  sought  the  man. 

An  official  of  the  Home  Missionary  board  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  believed  that  Clum  could  as- 
sume the  position  and  also  do  the  Apaches  some  good 
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along  spiritual  lines.  Following  months  of  indecision  and 
a study  at  Washington  of  the  past  history  of  San  Carlos, 
Clum  reached  a worthy  conclusion:  "I  cannot  do  worse 
than  the  others  and,  if  I make  good,  I will  be  in  a class 

b>  "upon  his  arrival  at  San  Carlos  he  was  confronted  with 
depressing  conditions  that  almost  deterred  him.  A hide- 
ous incident  turned  the  course  of  his  life.  Previous  to  his 
arrival,  a band  of  army  scouts  had  been  sent  to  capture 
a renegade.  One  day  they  returned,  opened  a sack  and 
rolled  the  head  of  the  renegade  at  the  feet  of  the  new 
agent.  From  that  horrible  spectacle  a master  arose.  A 
young  civilian  disarmed  the  scouts,  rebuked  the  army  an 
bade  it  stand  aside.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  ost 
an  embryo  clergyman,  the  southwest  unfolded  a virile 
manhood  and  Arizona  gained  a stalwart  figure.  The 
"pale  browed  student”  was  relegated  to  the  past.  Today, 
on  the  San  Carlos  Indian  reservation,  aged  and  once  fierce 
Apache  warriors  delight  in  reminiscence  concerning  their 
beloved  idol,  and  their  descendants  repeat  traditional  tales 
of  "Nan-tan  Be-toon-e-ki-ay,”  — "The  boss  with  the 

white  forehead.”  . , 

The  1874  report  offers  the  first  glimpse  of  what  de- 
veloped enmity  between  Clum  and  the  army  and  brought 
about  an  enduring  bitterness.  In  the  past  year,  however, 
two  army  men  of  that  era  have  told  the  writer  that  their 
former  estimates  of  Clum  had  disappeared  and  his  late 
vindication  prompted  regret  over  unfortunate  differ- 
ences of  the  past  which  must  be  revealed  inevitably  in 

faithful  presentation  of  history. 

Two  paragraphs  of  the  report  are  as  follows:  On 

taking  charge  of  the  agency,  I found  the  same  mixture 
of  civil  and  military  rule  was  still  working  detriment  to 
the  Indians.  I therefore  immediately  assumed  entire  con- 
trol of  all  affairs  appertaining  to  the  Indian  Service,  in 
order  that  the  Indians  might  understand  that  there  was 
but  one  administration  and  one  administrator.  The  rule 
over  the  Indians  previous  to  my  arrival  was  intended  to 
be  severe,  but  being  shared  by  many  rulers,  it  became 
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weak,  inefficient  and  dangerous  to  the  proper  discipline 
and  progress  of  the  Indians. 

Should  the  military  desire  to  remain  on  the  reser- 
vation, I shall  not  object.  Yet  I should  strongly  oppose  a 
nearer  residence  than  five  miles  from  the  Indian  camp, 
as  the  effect  of  the  association  of  the  soldiers  with  the 
Indians  is  very  demoralizing.” 

"Detriment”  and"  demoralizing”  are  mild  terms  in 
comparison  with  Oury’s  terse  description  of  similar  con- 
ditions at  Camp  Grant,  in  which  he  declared:  "Hell  was 
fully  inaugurated.”  Clum’s  beginning  of  his  administra- 
tion and  his  announced  intention  of  abolishing  the  mili- 
tary contingent  were  treated  with  ridcule.  His  ideas  were 
deemed  preposterous.  He  went  forward  with  his  plans, 
gained  rapid  success,  established  confidence  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  succeeded  in  having  the 
troops  removed. 

Four  Apache  policemen  transmitted  their  under- 
standing of  Clum  and  their  faith  in  his  friendship  to  fel- 
low Indians  and  to  enemy  tribes,  inviting  others  to  dwell 
at  San  Carlos.  There  were  eight  or  nine  tribes  of  Apaches 
scattered  over  more  than  six  hundred  miles  of  territory. 
They  were  savage,  lawless  and  unfriendly  toward  each 
other.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  had  a common  purpose  aside 
from  waging  incessant  war  upon  the  whites. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Apostle  of  the  Southwest 
{Continued) 

By  RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS 

On  this  trying  passage  to  New  Spain  from  Cadiz,  no 
doubt  the  humble  padres  accepted  matters  with  resigna- 
tion, and  devoted  themselves  to  pious  works  while  their 
fellow-passengers  suffered  less  uncomplainingly.  The 
sole  record  which  we  have  from  Kino  concerning  the  voy- 
age is  a letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Duchess  from  "near 
the  Canaries,”  in  February,  1681.  He  merely  remarks  that 
the  journey  is  all  well  thus  far,  and  promises  her  more  let- 
ters from  New  Spain. 

The  course  of  the  flotas  was  normally  directly  from 
the  Canaries  to  Guadeloupe,  and  thence  northwest,  past 
St.  Croix  and  Porto  Rico  to  the  great  island  of  Haiti,  or 
Espanola  as  the  Spaniards  called  it,  where  the  vessels  put 
in  for  wood  and  water.  On  past  the  palm-clad  shores  of 
Cape  Tiburon  and  along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba  to 
Cape  San  Antonio  at  its  western  extremity,  sailed  the  flota , 
dropping  sundry  of  its  merchant  vessels  here  and  there  to 
supply  the  various  island  ports  and  collect  their  products, 
rrom  \ ucatan  the  fleet  crossed  the  Bay  of  Campeche  and 
reached  its  destination  at  Vera  Cruz. 

Kino  and  his  companions  landed  on  the  mole  at  Vera 
Cruz  on  May  9,  1681,  under  the  heavy  castle  walls  of  San 
Juan  de  Ulloa.  Just  two  years  later  this  great  entrepot  of 
New  Spain  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Dutch  buccaneers 
under  the  leadership  of  Van  Horn  and  Laurens,  even  as 
the  Spanish  flota  lay  outside  the  harbor  offering  no  inter- 
vention. But  when  the  padres  landed  they  found  the  town 
just  awakening  from  its  slumber  in  the  damp,  breathless 
heat  which  prevails  on  that  low,  jungle-covered  coast.  Fe- 
ver and  cholera  stalked  the  streets  by  night,  and  in  the  sul- 
try noon  the  evil-eyed  vultures,  los  zopilotes , drowsed  on 
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the  house-tops  and  on  the  shining  dome  of  La  Parroquia, 
the  ancient  church. 

There  still  remained  the  long,  toilsome  climb  up  over 
the  mountain  escarpment  to  the  Mexican  plateau  and  the 
beautiful  Valley  of  Mexico,  which  lies  like  a basin  let  into 
the  backbone  of  the  continent.  Kino,  for  one,  probably 
made  it  with  a light  heart,  for  he  still  clung  to  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  accompany  Padre  Angelis  to 
the  Orient.  It  would  seem  that  his  hope  of  this  transfer 
was  heightened  by  news  received  at  Vera  Cruz.  But  of 
course  a final  decision  on  the  matter  would  have  to  be  de- 
ferred until  he  reached  Mexico  City. 

Buoyed  up  with  such  hopes,  Kino  could  face  with 
resolution  the  difficulties  of  the  ancient  highway  that 
wound  up  and  up  into  the  Cordillera  from  Vera  Cruz, 
through  Jalapa  and  Puebla  and  past  the  mighty  snow- 
topped  cone  of  Orizaba,  on  which  a flush  of  rose-pink 
came  and  went  at  dawn  and  sunset.  At  last,  after  about  a 
month’s  journey,  the  trail  crept  round  the  base  of  Popo- 
catepetl and  came  out  above  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  with 
its  blue  lakes  and  white-walled  cities  swimming  in  the 
haze. 

At  Mexico  City  came  the  final  scattering  of  the  band 
of  Jesuit  fellow-voyagers.  Eight  had  already  left  the 
flota  in  vessels  bound  for  the  Spanish  kingdom  of  New 
Granada  in  South  America.  Kino  and  ten  others  had  come 
to  Mexico  City;  and  here  they  parted  company.  Padres 
Boranga,  Tilpe,  Strobach,  Cuculinus  and  De  Angelis 
crossed  iiic  continent  to  Acapulco,  whence  they  took  ship 
for  the  Marianas,  where  four  of  them  met  martyrdom. 
Padres  Mancker  and  Klein  went  to  the  Philippines,  and 
Padre  Gerstle  left,  at  a somewhat  later  date,  for  China. 
Padre  Neumann  found  work  in  the  West  Coast  province 
of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  Padre  Ratkay  went  to  a distant 
frontier  district  of  the  same  province,  Sonora.  Thus  end- 
ed the  good  companionship  which  had  cheered  Kino  in 
Spain  and  on  his  devious  journey  to  the  New  World. 

In  Mexico  City  Kino  found  himself  at  the  very  heart 
and  nerve-center  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  New  Spain,  for 
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a hundred  and  fifty  years  one  of  the  proudest  possessions 
of  the  Castilian  crown.  From  this  great  city,  wealthiest 
md  largest  in  all  North  America  at  the  time,  went  forth 
the  orders  of  the  viceroys,  personal  representatives  of  the 
Spanish  kings.  From  it  were  sent  out  the  numberless  mis- 
sionaries for  service  on  the  remote  borders.  Here  would 
be  decided  the  ultimate  destination  of  Kino,  and  here  he 
resided  for  about  four  months,  presumably  at  the  Colegio 
Maximo  de  San  Pedro  y San  Pablo,  the  Jesuits’  headquar- 
ters in  the  city,  or  at  the  Casa  Profesa,  where  Jesuit  noviti- 
ates were  trained  for  the  mission  field. 

The  viceregal  capital  as  it  was  presents  a convenient 
picture  of  one  side  of  the  life  of  New  Spain.  In  its  general 
appearance  there  might  have  been  seen  the  blending  of  the 
ancient  Tenochtitlan  of  the  Aztecs  with  the  unvarying 
Spanish  ideas  of  city-building.  Its  well-paved  streets  were 
: intersected  by  a network  of  canals,  relics  of  the  days  ot 

Montezuma  and  of  the  Aztec  attempt  to  build  a moated 
city  upon  low  islands  in  the  grey  waters  of  Lake  Tezcuco. 
Costly  churches,  convents  and  monasteries,  dominated  by 
the  huge  cathedral,  appeared  in  all  quarters.  The  houses 
were  not  unlike  those  of  the  modern  Mexico,  being  of  one 
or  two  stories,  with  heavily  barred  and  shuttered  windows 
and  balconies  of  elaborate  iron  scroll-work.  Everywhere 
were  gardens  and  orchards,  and  the  patios  blazed  with 
flowers;  while  on  the  outskirts  were  the  extravagantly 
planned  and  decorated  country  estates,  built  largely  with 
the  proceeds  from  the  bountiful  riches  of  this  new  land. 

Social  life  in  the  city  of  the  Montezumas  confined 
itself  to  two  spheres.  Rarely,  outside  of  India,  has  there 
been  more  rigid  stratification  of  society  than  existed  in 
seventeenth-century  Mexico  City.  Outside  the  capital  and 
on  their  broad  estates  the  ruling  classes  might  mingle  free- 
ly with  their  dependants  and  with  the  submissive  Indians 
and  mestizos  who  tilled  the  soil.  But  in  the  capital,  where 
beggars  ( lepevos ) and  cripples  multiplied,  there  could  be 
no  lowering  of  the  social  bars.  There  nearly  everyone  was 
cither  a ruler  and  a white,  or  he  was  of  the  great  mass  of 
mixed  bloods  and  Indians,  whose  status  depended  upon  the 
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varying  degrees  of  white,  Indian  and  negro  ancestry.  Even 
among  the  whites  there  was  considerable  class  distinction, 
between  creole  (American-born),  and  peninsular  (Euro- 
pean-born.) Sometimes  the  miseries  of  the  half-caste  and 
Indian  underlings  became  unbearable,  whereupon  the 
slightest  excuse  might  provoke  a bloody  riot,  as  in  1692, 
when  a shortage  of  corn  for  the  poor  became  the  cause  of 
a street  war  which  for  a time  threatened  the  existence  of 
the  city.  Yet  on  feast  days  and  on  the  occasions  of  the  en- 
try of  new  viceroys  and  church  officials,  gorgeous  pro- 
cessions of  nobles,  clergy  and  tradesmen  marched  through 
the  streets,  delighting  the  wretched  populace. 

Pomp  and  splendor  on  the  one  hand  and  hopeless  pov- 
erty on  the  other — this  summarizes  the  condition  of  Mex- 
ico City  for  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  beginning 
of  Spanish  rule.  Nor  are  the  traces  of  those  days  even  yet 
wholly  obliterated,  for  the  modern  pelado , "the  plucked 
one,”  although  better  fed  and  clothed,  is  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  abject  Indian  or  mestizo  of  vice-regal 
times.  Yet  life  was  not  intolerable,  for  the  poorer  people 
had  few  standards  to  meet,  and  if  they  lacked  food  they 
at  least  had  much  entertainment.  Fiestas,  bullfights,  gam- 
bling, races,  cockfights,  were  nearly  all  amusements  which 
the  peon  could  see  if  not  share.  And  there  were  then,  as 
now,  pulque  and  stronger. liquors  in  which  to  forget  sor- 
rows. The  non-whites  of  Mexico  were  not  the  most  un- 
happy  people  to  be  found  in  the  seventeenth-century 
world. 

Occupying  a high  place  in  the  society  of  the  capital 
W2s  the  Company  of  Jesus.  In  1572  its  members  had  en- 
tered the  field  in  New  Spain,  and  since  then  it  had  flour- 
ished until  now  it  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful  organ- 
ization in  the  country  and  almost  a rival  of  the  govern- 
ment itself.  From  its  great  Colegio  Maximo  de  San  Pedro 
y San  Pablo,  which  was  immensely  rich,  and  from  the  Casa 
Profesa,  or  training  school  for  novitiates,  the  pseudo-mili- 
tary church  society  sent  out  its  members  to  work  not  only 
on  the  mission  frontier  but  also  in  political  circles.  Be- 
cause it  had  done  so  much  to  pacify  the  Indians  all  along 
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the  northern  borders  of  New  Spain,  its  activities  in  other 
lines  were  overlooked;  and  it  had  been  able  even  to  unseat 
viceroys  who  opposed  it,  besides  often  setting  aside  the  re- 
quirements of  Mother  Church.  Nearly  a century  later  it 
was  to  become  so  wealthy  and  far-reaching  as  to  bring 
down  upon  itself  the  envy  and  wrath  of  the  crown,  and 
to  suffer  expulsion  from  the  dominions  of  Spain.  But  in 
Kino’s  time  it  was  just  entering  upon  the  period  of  an  emi- 
nence long  retained  although  already  cordially  disliked 
and  feared  by  many  of  the  viceroys  and  lesser  citizens  of 
New  Spain. 

During  Kino’s  sojourn  in  Mexico  City  he  won  con- 
siderable fame  in  one  of  his  pursuits,  astronomy.  The 
German-Italian  scholar  had  not  resided  in  the  capital  long 
when  he  met  and  gained  the  friendship  of  Don  Carlos  de 
Siguenza  y Gongora,  a professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Royal  University  of  Mexico,  and  a famous  savant  of  the 
time.  Kino’s  studies  and  record  at  Freiburg  and  Ingolstadt 
at  first  seem  to  have  made  Siguenza  respect  his  new  ac- 
quaintance very  highly.  Being  a creole,  Siguenza  perhaps 
was  impressed  by  the  superior  learning  or  at  least  the  as- 
sumed superiority,  of  European  scholars,  and  so  gave  Kino 
more  deference  than  was  necessary.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  possible  that  Kino  had  imbibed  some  of  the  peninsular 
scorn  for  things  American.  At  all  events,  the  two  men, 
almost  of  the  same  age,  became  good  friends.  It  was  in 
connection  with  the  sudden  dissolution  of  this  friendship 
that  Kino  won  a transitory  renown  in  Mexico. 

While  our  padre  was  in  Cadiz  in  the  preceding  De- 
ember he  had,  as  a mathematician  and  astronomer,  become 
interested  in  the  appearance  of  a large  comet  in  the  heav- 
ens. On  December  28,  1680,  he  wrote  to  the  Duchess  that 
lor  four  or  five  days  he  had  been  making  careful  observa- 
tions of  it.  But  his  interest  was  by  no  means  merely  pro- 
iessional.  In  those  days  it  was  well  known  that  comets 
tnight  be  and  often  were,  portents  of  the  severest  calami- 
ties; and  as  far  as  possible  every  catastrophe  was  connected 
witn  some  such  warning.  From  the  earliest  days  of  Chris- 
tianity, a comet  was  regarded  as  "a  ball  of  fire  flung  from 
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the  right  hand  of  an  angry  God  to  warn  the  grovelling 
dwellers  of  earth.”  As  late  as  1673  a famous  churchman 
gravely  classified  the  evils  foreshadowed  (or  produced)  by 
comets  in  the  following  order:  "drought,  wind,  earth- 
quake, tempest,  famine,  pestilence  and  war.” 

Therefore  the  appearance  of  the  "Great  Comet  of 
1680”  was  an  occasion  of  terror  to  the  superstitious  and 
of  uneasiness  to  the  more  rational-minded.  From  New 
England  to  Persia,  wise  men  and  fools  alike  watched  it 
with  apprehension.  The  rationalists  might  scoff  at  the 
idea  of  danger  from  a comet,  but  they  justly  feared  the 
religious  frenzy  of  the  ignorant  classes,  which  were  easily 
swayed  by  fanatics  and  might  seek  to  avert  divine  wrath 
by  the  punishment  of  unbelievers.  Princes  and  potentates 
bowed  to  ecclesiastical  demands  and  advice  on  such  occa- 
sions. In  1 5 56  the  coming  of  a comet  had  so  alarmed  the 
Holy  Roman  Emperor  Charles  V,  leading  monarch  of  his 
time,  that  it  hastened  his  abdication  of  the  throne.  To  the 
more  enlightened  of  the  clergy,  including  Kino,  comets 
might  not  be  truly  signs  of  danger,  but  since  the  masses 
believed  them  to  be  such,  the  arrival  of  a comet  furnished 
the  church  with  a precious  warning  to  humanity,  to  re- 
pent of  its  sins  and  seek  salvation  lest  the  end  of  the  world 
be  at  hand.  Hence  Kino’s  interest  in  the  comet  of  1680, 
and  hence  his  appointment  by  the  Jesuits  of  the  college  of 
Cadiz  to  study  the  comet  and  report  upon  what  dangers 
it  might  foretell. 

The  comet  of  1680  was  seen  and  recorded  carefully 
in  many  widely  separated  parts  of  the  world,  in  Switzer- 
land, Spain  and  New  England.  In  Mexico  City,  however, 
where  it  appeared  on  December  15,  it  was  observed  and 
studied  by  a man  who  was  above  the  superstitions  of  his 
age,  and  who  had  the  temerity  to  try  to  reassure  his  coun- 
trymen. This  learned  man  was  the  ex-Jesuit,  Don  Carlos 
de  Siguenza  y Gongora.  On  January  13,  1681,  he  pub- 
lished a pamphlet,  Philosophical  Manifesto  against  Comets 
stripped  of  their  Dominion  over  the  Timid,  in  which, 
while  carefully  avoiding  reference  to  religious  doctrines, 
he  scoffed  at  the  astrologers  who  were  using  the  comet  to 
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play  upon  the  fears  of  the  people.  But  Siguenza’s  cautious 
effort  at  reasoning  brought  bitter  printed  attacks  from 
amateur  astrologers,  as  well  as  from  one  of  his  colleagues 
at  the  University. 

Meanwhile,  Kino  in  Cadiz  had  watched  the  comet 
daily,  in  an  attempt  to  discover  what  its  malign  influence 
might  be,  for  he  dutifully  accepted  the  doctrine  of  com- 
ets, and  expected  that  the  evil  "exhalations  of  this  one 
might  bring  disasters  to  the  world.  "As  to  the  distance  of 
this  comet  from  the  earth,”  he  wrote  to  the  Duchess,  "and 
its  greatness  and  true  location,  and  to  what  kingdoms  of 
Europe  especially  it  would  seem  to  announce  and  threaten 
misfortune,  I shall  try  to  indicate  at  the  next  best  time.” 
As  his  observations  continued,  his  fears  increased,  and  he 
told  his  friends  that  dire  events  were  foreshadowed  by  this 
comet,  "the  like  of  which  I do  not  know  whether  the 
world  has  ever  seen”. 

When  Kino  reached  Mexico  City  he  became,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  friend  of  Siguenza,  often  visiting  his  home. 
Siguenza  introduced  the  missionary  to  many  of  his  friends. 
He  praised  the  learning  of  the  Tyrolese.  He  may  have 
used  his  influence  to  bring  our  padre  to  the  notice  of  the 
higher  ecclesiastical  and  official  circles.  Perhaps  it  was 
even  in  part  by  Siguenza’s  influence  that  Kino  came  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  viceroy. 

Siguenza  had  given  Kino  his  own  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  comet.  But  the  missionary  apparently  disre- 
garded them,  which  seems  to  have  wounded  his  creole 
friend,  especially  if,  as  Siguenza  implies,  it  was  done  with 
European  condescension.  At  the  same  time,  Kino  had  been 
considering  Siguenza’s  pamphlet  on  the  comet,  and  was 
preparing  a truly  ecclesiastical  answer  to  it  in  the  light  of 
his  own  knowledge  and  observations  of  comets,  although 
he  did  not  tell  Siguenza  his  conclusions. 

Presently  Siguenza’s  friends  brought  him  word  that 
certain  mathematical  scholars  in  the  city  were  preparing  a 
reply  to  his  Manifesto.  One  of  these  persons,  they  told 
him,  was  the  much  discussed  savant  who  had  just  come 
from  Germany.  Siguenza  was  not  perturbed,  for  he  felt 
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that  his  pamphlet  could  well  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 
But  one  evening,  just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  Mexico 
City,  Kino  came  to  say  farewell  to  Siguenza  at  the  latter’s 
home.  Upon  learning,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that 
Don  Carlos  was  not  conducting  any  particular  study  at 
the  time,  Kino  suddenly  produced  a small  book  which  he 
presented  to  the  professor,  with  the  somewhat  sarcastic 
comment  that  after  reading  it  Siguenza  might  not  lack 
for  a subject  to  write  upon.  The  little  volume  was  entitled 
the  Astronomical  Exposition  of  the  Comet  which  in  the 
Months  of  November  and  December , 1680 , and  February 
of  this  year  of  1681,  was  seen  throughout  the  World , and 
was  seen  in  the  City  of  Cadiz,  by  the  Padre  Eusebio  Fran- 
cisco Kino,  of  the  Company  of  Jesus. 

Siguenza  'was  thunderstruck,  not  so  much  by  the  mere 
fact  of  Kino’s  having  written  a book  on  the  comet,  as  by 
the  remarks  contained  in  the  work  which  he  construed  as 
aimed  at  himself,  whose  friend  he  had  supposed  Kino  to 
be.  As  for  the  book,  it  was  of  little  consequence  in  itself, 
for  its  thirty-odd  pages  merely  repeated  the  old  doctrine 
of  comets  as  dangerous  signs,  the  truth  of  which,  said 
Kino,  was  plain  to  all  except  perhaps  "some  dull  wits  who 
cannot  perceive  it.”  But  the  good  professor  was  deeply 
hurt  by  this  and  similar  remarks  of  a patronizing  nature — 
remarks  which  he  could  not  but  think  were  directed 
against  himself.  Furthermore,  the  mere  fact  of  its  publi- 
cation was  something  of  a blow  at  him  and  his  effort  to 
dispel  his  countrymen’s  fear  of  comets.  Again,  Siguenza 
complained  that  Kino  need  not  have  written  the  book  at 
all,  since  the  professor’s  Manifesto  had  been  in  no  sense  an 
attack  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  church. 

Still  another  phase  of  Kino’s  attack  which  disgusted 
Siguenza  was  the  missionary’s  fulsome  dedication  of  the 
Exposition  to  no  less  a person  than  His  Highness  the  Mar- 
ques de  la  Laguna,  Viceroy  of  New  Spain.  This  step,  said 
Siguenza,  showed  exceedingly  poor  taste;  for  he  had  him- 
self dedicated  his  Philosophical  Manifesto  to  the  wife  of 
the  Viceroy,  and  Kino’s  dedication  of  a counter  argument 
to  the  lady’s  husband  was  almost  an  insult.  Probably  the 
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professor  was  none  too  pleased,  later,  when  it  became  clear 
that  the  Viceroy  had  given  Kino  good  cause  to  be  grateful 
and  to  show  his  gratitude  by  the  dedication. 

The  controversy  which  occurred  over  this  matter  of 
the  comet  may  seem  trivial  today.  But  in  those  times  such 
a topic  was  as  all-absorbing  for  learned  men  as  Einstein’s 
theory  is  for  modern  scholars.  It  was  with  gusto,  we  may 
suppose,  that  Don  Carlos  at  once  set  to  work  upon  a 
scathing  reply  to  Kino’s  book,  and  brought  forth  as  a re- 
sult of  his  mental  labors  one  of  the  earliest  rational  sci- 
entific books  to  be  published  in  the  Americas.  This  work 
was  entitled  an  Astronomical  and  Philosophical  Book,  and 
consisted  of  a restatement  of  his  earlier  pamphlet,  an  in- 
troduction explaining  the  circumstances  which  led  to  an- 
other work  on  comets,  and  a refutation,  step  by  step,  of 
the  arguments  of  Kino  and  other  opponents  of  Siguenza’s 
ideas,  spiced  with  bitter  and  sarcastic  comments  on  Kino’s 
conduct. 

In  general,  it  must  be  conceded  that  Siguenza  had 
rather  the  better  of  the  controversy.  But  we  do  not  know 
that  Kino  ever  answered  the  professor’s  treatise.  Nor,  in- 
deed, are  we  sure  that  he  was  aware  of  its  publication.  Our 
padre  had  left  Mexico  City  long  before  Siguenza  brought 
out  his  reply,  and  on  the  subsequent  occasions  when  he 
visited  the  capital,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  the  professor.  In  fact,  in  none  of 
Kino’s  papers  is  there  so  much  as  a mention  of  Siguenza’s 
name.  By  this  we  may  assume  that  he  had  valued  the 
savant’s  friendship  lightly. 

Yet  Kino  was  proud  of  his  little  book,  and  well  he 
might  be,  for  while  it  was  utterly  worthless  as  a scientific 
work,  it  brought  him  considerable  fame.  Even  the  cur- 
rent gossip  to  the  effect  that  he  was  engaged  upon  it, 
brought  him  into  the  limelight  in  the  capital’s  society,  as 
well  as  at  the  viceregal  court.  That  keen-witted  versa- 
tile poetess  of  the  day,  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz,  who 
from  her  nun’s  cell  observed  and  recorded  more  of  worldly 
things  than  her  superiors  would  have  approved,  composed 
a neat  sonnet  "applauding  the  astronomical  knowledge  of 
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Father  Eusebius  Francisco  Kino”,  to  whom  she  referred  as 
"sovereign  Eusebio.”  If  rumors  concerning  this  German- 
Italian  scholar  penetrated  to  Sor  Juana  Ines,  we  may  be 
sure  that  many  other  people  heard  of  him,  although  the 
sonnet  may  have  been  merely  a way  of  thanking  Kino  for 
a copy  of  his  book.  At  all  events,  Kino  for  a time  rose 
high  in  the  society  of  the  viceregal  city. 

It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  Kino  decided  to 
change  the  spelling  of  his  name  permanently  from  Chino 
to  Kino.  This  was  done,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  keep  the 
hard  sound  of  the  ch,  and  also  to  avoid  unpleasant  associ- 
ation. In  the  Mexico  of  those  days  the  creole  word 
"chino”  was  applied  to  the  offspring  of  an  Indian  woman 
and  a near-white  man  with  a trace  of  negro  blood.  This 
change  of  Kino’s  name  may  indicate  a certain  amiable 
worldliness  acquired  by  our  padre  in  Mexican  social  cir- 
cles. 

Kino’s  pride  in  his  Exposition  is  perhaps  shown  by  his 
silence  when  Don  Carlos  refuted  his  arguments,  a silence 
which,  if  it  did  not  result  from  ignorance  of  the  profes- 
sor’s reply,  may  have  sprung  from  disdain.  More  prob- 
ably, however,  Kino  never  again  had  time  to  compose  a 
treatise  on  comets,  or  else  became  too  interested  in  more 
important  matters.  Several  months  after  leaving  Mexico 
City,  however,  he  wrote  to  the  Duchess  saying  that  he  was 
having  about  one  hundred  copies  of  the  book  sent  to  her, 
and  asking  her  to  see  to  having  some  of  them  distributed 
to  various  friends  of  his  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

Aside  from  the  passing  fame  which  the  episode  of  the 
comet  brought  to  Kino,  it  is  of  some  interest  as  an  early 
example  of  a scientific  passage-at-arms  in  America.  With- 
out weighing  the  value  of  Kino’s  arguments,  they  denote 
characteristics  of  the  man.  Fie  showed  considerable  men- 
tal alertness  and  initiative  in  daring  to  cross  intellectual 
swords  with  the  greatest  Mexican  savant  of  the  day,  and 
in  boldly  taking  a stand  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
truth.  Further,  the  episode  shows  his  uncompromising 
faith  in  the  dogma  of  his  religion. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ROYAL  COSMOGRAPHER 

The  learned  though  brief  friendship  between  Sigu- 
enza and  Kino  was  to  have  important  effects  on  the  life 
of  the  latter.  It  was  partly  through  the  influence  of  the 
Mexican  scholar  that  the  Tyrolese  missionary  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  viceroy,  the  Marques  de  la  Laguna. 
Although  Siguenza  was  deeply  hurt  by  Kino’s  treaties  on 
the  comet,  the  booklet  did  not  appear  until  the  very  eve 
of  the  missionary’s  departure  for  Sinaloa,  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Mexico.  By  that  time,  Kino  had  already  received 
the  viceroy’s  appointment  to  an  important  royal  office. 
Thus  he  passed  out  of  Siguenza  s circle,  caving  t e wise 
man  of  Mexico  to  ruminate  on  the  faithfulness  of  frien  s. 

Across  the  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  or 
the  Sea  of  Cortes  as  it  was  often  called,  lay  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, a bleak,  forbidding,  rocky  land  invested  by 
the  early  Spanish  conquistadores  with  all  the  charm  of 
fable.  Here  among  the  primitive  natives  was,  from  all 
reports,  a fit  field  for  both  conquest  and  conversion, 
and  here  we  find  the  Tyrolese  padre  making  his  first  essay 
as  a missionary,  part  of  a splendid  effort  to  tie  the  Span- 
ish colonial  world  together. 

In  1681,  a century  and  a half  had  seen  but  failures  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards  to  conquer  and  settle  the  wild, 
unattractive  coastlands  of  the  California  peninsula  In 
the  year  1 533  Fortuno  Ximenes,  pilot  of  one  of  two  ships 
sent  out  from  the  West  Coast  by  the  conqueror  of  New 
Spain,  Hernando  Cortes,  led  a mutiny  against  his  imme- 
diate commander,  Diego  Becerra  de  Mendoza,  and  mur- 
dered him.  The  expedition  was  in  search  of  the  mythi- 
cal Strait  of  Anian,  supposed  to  lie  far  up  the  western 
coast  and  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Northwest  Passage 
for  which  English,  Dutch  and  French  mariners  were  soon 
seeking.  To  placate  Cortes,  no  doubt,  Ximenes  persevered 
in  the  task  set  for  Becerra  de  Mendoza.  His  ship  f inal  y 
came  to  anchor  in  a small  bay  on  an  unknown  coast.  The 
bay  he  named  Santa  Cruz;  but  it  proved  an  unlucky 
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discovery  for  him.  The  natives  of  this  peninsula,  now 
Baja  California,  fell  upon  him  and  unknowingly  de- 
livered justice  by  killing  him  and  twenty  of  his  men. 
This  tragedy  foreshadowed  the  fates  of  many  subsequent 
landings  at  La  Paz,  for  such  is  the  present  name  of  Santa 
Cruz  Bay. 

The  survivors  of  Ximenes’  crew  went  back  to  Cor- 
tes to  report  the  finding  of  pearls  in  Santa  Cruz  Bay.  Two 
years  later  the  conqueror  in  person  led  an  attempt  to 
colonize  La  Paz.  But  although  he  secured  many  pearls, 
and  he  or  his  followers  gave  the  country  its  mythic  name 
of  California,  he  found  the  Indians  still  hostile.  He  left 
the  project  for  more  ambitious  schemes.  His  interest 
in  the  land  did  not  die.  In  1539,  as  a result  of  the  wild 
tales  told  by  that  superb  wanderer,  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza 
de  Vaca,  the  viceroy  sent  forth  a new  expedition  under 
Francisco  de  Ulloa.  This  navigator  conscientiously  sailed 
his  three  small  vessels  up  the  West  Coast  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Colorado,  and  then  came  down  the  west  shore  of 
the  Gulf  and  around  Cape  San  Lucas  and  as  far  north  as 
Cedros  Island  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula.  He 
proved  what  was  to  be  forgotten  for  many  a year,  that 
the  great  six-hundred-mile  "island”  of  California  was 
really  a peninsula. 

Cortes  passes  from  the  scene.  His  sucessor  and  enemy, 
Antonio  de  Mendoza,  first  of  the  viceroys  of  New  Spain, 
dispatched  a land  and  sea  expedition  to  pierce  the  "North- 
ern Mystery.”  By  land  went  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Cor- 
onado, governor  of  the  province  of  Nueva  Galicia,  to  find 
mud-walled  Indian  pueblos  at  the  end  of  the  Cibola  rain- 
bow. By  sea,  Hernando  de  Alarcon  in  1541  followed  in 
the  track  of  Ulloa.  He  sailed  up  to  the  Colorado  mouth. 
Bolder  than  his  predecessor,  he  explored  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  great  river  in  a small  boat,  to  the  distance 
of  some  eightly  leagues,  then  turned  back  and  voyaged 
home  to  Acapulco.  Mendoza,  a resourceful  planner  of 
empires,  was  not  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  his  cap- 
tains, but  turned  to  a possible  new  project,  the  develop- 
ment of  transpacific  trade  route.  Already  two  expedi- 
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tions  sent  out  by  Cortes  in  1525  and  1527  had  found 
the  way  to  the  Philippines. 

Two  hindrances  had  thus  far  faced  Mendoza.  One 
was  his  agreement  with  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  the  "golden- 
haired” lieutenant  of  Cortes,  to  share  the  fruits  of  ex- 
ploration and  conquest  in  the  Pacific.  This  handicap  was 
suddenly  removed  by  the  death  of  Alvarado  in  the  Mix- 
ton  War  in  1541.  The  other  was  the  fear  lest  the  fabled 
Strait  of  Anian  be  found  by  possible  European  compe- 
titors. Therefore  in  1542  Mendoza,  freed  of  his  partner, 
sent  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo,  a Portuguese  pilot,  up  the 
coast  in  search  of  the  Strait.  Cabrillo  explored  the  west 
side  of  the  peninsula  and  went  on  northward  to  beyond 
Cape  Mendocino.  But  the  companion  voyage  of  Lo- 
pez de  Villalobos  across  the  Pacific  to  the  Philippines  had 
no  important  result,  for,  like  other  transpacific  voyages 
of  discovery  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  failed  to  find 
a return  route  to  Mexico.  A few  years  later  the  promo- 
tion of  Mendoza  to  become  viceroy  of  Peru  dimmed  his 
interest  in  California  and  the  Strait  of  Anian. 

It  was  the  conquest  of  the  Philippines  by  Miguel  Lo- 
pez de  Legazpi,  1565-1571,  that  led  to  a new  interest 
in  Baja  California.  The  Philippines,  once  conceded  to 
Spain  by  the  Portuguese,  proved  to  be  a source  of  wealth 
to  balance  that  of  New  Spain,  for  they  gave  Spain  a 
share  in  the  trade  of  the  Orient.  The  followers  of  Le- 
gazpi discovered  a practicable  route  back  to  Mexico 
across  the  Pacific.  By  this  route  the  ships  ran  north  up 
the  Chinese  coast  to  about  the  latitude  of  Japan,  thence 
across  the  ocean  by  favoring  winds  and  a shorter  route,  to 
Alta  California,  usually  making  land  somewhere  north 
of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  running  down  the  coast  south 
to  Acapulco.  This  became  the  route  of  the  famous  Man- 
ila galleon,  traversed  for  centuries  by  the  ships  of  Spain 
bringing  the  products  and  wealth  of  the  Orient  to  swell 
the  coffers  of  Castile. 


Toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  it  became 
clear  that  the  route  of  the  galleons  had  certain  disadvant- 
ages. The  north  Pacific  course  was  shorter  than  a direct 
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route  from  Manila  to  Acapulco,  but  it  was  none  the  less 
long  enough  to  make  an  exhausting  voyage,  attended  by 
all  the  difficulties  of  those  days,  especially  the  dreaded 
scurvy  resulting  from  long-stored  food.  To  add  to  the 
dangers,  the  enemies  of  Spain  penetrated  to  her  western 
ocean  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  knightly 
pirate,  Francis  Drake,  who  discovered  what  he  called 
New  Albion  in  Alta  California  in  1579  while  on  his 
round-the-world  voyage,  was  followed  a few  years  later 
by  his  more  bloodthirsty  emulator,  Thomas  Cavendish, 
who  in  1586  took  and  burned  the  Santa  Ana , that  years 
Manila  galleon.  Before  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Dutch 
buccaneers  arrived  to  lie  in  wait  for  Spanish  plunder  in 
the  Gulf  of  California.  It  was,  obvious  that  a port  of  call 
was  needed  for  the  annual  Miamla  galleon  on  the  coast 
of  California — a port  where  her  stores  might  be  replen- 
ished and  freshened,  and  where  she  could  be  warned  of  the 
presence  of  pirates,  and  perhaps  get  convoys  to  take  her 
safely  to  the  Mexican  port  of  Acapulo. 

These  dangers  to  Spain’s  exclusive  control  of  the 
Pacific  trade  caused  the  viceregal  authorities  of  New 
Spain  to  consider  anew  the  occupation  of  the  long  pen- 
insula which  guarded  the  West  Coast.  In  1595  Sebastian 
Rodriguez  Cermeno,  Portuguese  commander  of  the  Man- 
ila galleon,  was  ordered  to  stop  on  the  California  coast 
and  establish  a port  there.  Cermeno’s  vessel  was  wrecked 
in  Drake’s  Bay,  and  he  and  his  men  were  barely  able  to 
make  their  way  on  to  Mexico  in  a rude  craft  con- 
structed from  the  remains  of  the  galleon. 

For  a number  of  years  there  had  been  residing  in 
Manila  a merchant,  Sebastian  Vizcaino,  one-time  pass- 
enger in  the  ill-fated  Santa  Ana.  He  appears  about  this 
time  to  have  become  interested  in  the  pearl  fisheries  of 
Baja  California,  for  in  1 59  5 he  was  awarded  a royal  pat- 
ent by  which  he  was  allowed  to  gather  pearls  off  the 
shores  of  the  peninsula  in  return  for  conquering  and  set- 
tling the  country.  Next  year  he  sailed  from  Acapulco  in 
the  late  autumn,  with  three  ships,  and  at  La  Paz  estab- 
lished a short-lived  colony,  which  had  to  be  removed 
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to  Mexico.  But  Vizcaino  was  game  for  a second  attempt, 
and  when  in  1599  the  king  ordered  the  exploration  of 
the  west  coast  of  California,  the  bold  merchant  was  put 
in  command  of  an  expedition  for  this  purpose  In  May 
of  1602  his  three  vessels  left  Acapulco,  and  made  a most 
thorough  examination  of  the  chief  bays  and  islands  along 
the  west  coast  of  the  continent  as  far  north  as  Monterey 
Bay,  which  was  selected  as  the  site  of  a future  port  of  cal 
for  the  Manila  galleon.  Vizcaino’s  reports  were  negkcted 
for  a long  time,  however,  for  a new  viceroy  preferred 
to  seek  a better  port  of  call  on  some  mid-pacific  island. 
Active  interest  in  the  peninsula  then  lapsed  for  about 

seventy  years.  . . 

Meanwhile,  settlers  and  missionaries  were  coming  up 

the  coast  of  Sinaloa,  and  the  pearl  fisheries  of  the  Gulf 
were  becoming  better  known,  l he  thought  occureu  to 
the  authorities  of  New  Spain,  why  not  make  the  licens- 
ing of  pearl-hunters  pay  the  costs  of  settlement  and  pro- 
tection? During  the  seventeenth  century  a long  series 
of  patents  and  licenses  were  issued  to  a number  of  ad- 
adventurers  of  varying  quality.  Most  of  them  all  too 
readily  agreed  to  plant  colonists  on  the  peninsula  ,n  re- 
turn for  pearl-fishing  privileges,  usually  at  La  Paz.  fv 
sionaries  who  by  viceregal  requirement  accompanied 
most  of  these  expeditions  have  left  accounts  of  abuses 
practiced  upon  the  enslaved  Indian  pearl-divers  by  their 
hard-fisted  white  masters,  many  of  whom  came  to 
Paz  without  licenses.  It  was  not  long  before  the  natives 
of  La  Paz  looked  upon  padre  and  pearl-hunter  alike  as 
foes,  while  the  dangers  of  pearl  fishing  became  grave 
enough  to  deter  adventurers  from  making  the  attempt 
at  their  own  expense.  So  the  rulers  of  New  Spain  had 
almost  despaired  of  conquering  the  barren  penmsulau 
Along  with  this  condition  went  a diminished  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  the  land,  for  men  began  to  assume 
once  more  that  it  was  an  island,  partly  because  Drake 
had  advertised  it  as  such.  This  was  the  situation  in  1681 

a record  of  brave  deeds  and  pathetic  failures  when 

Kino  was  chosen  as  a missionary  to  accompany,  in  his 
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own  words,  "a  magnificent  expedition  ...  to  discover 
whether  this  be  indeed  an  island  or  a peninsula,  so  large 
and  vast.”  So  early  had  our  padre  become  interested  in 
the  problem  of  California’s  attachment  to  the  continent. 

An  agreement  made  in  December  of  1678  and  con- 
firmed by  a royal  cedilla  (decree),  of  December  29,  1679, 
gave  to  the  Navarrese,  Don  Isidro  Atondo  y Antilion, 
then  governor  of  the  province  of  Sinaloa,  the  title  of  Ad- 
miral of  the  kingdom  of  the  Californias,  with  the  right 
to  hunt  pearls  therein  provided  a colony  was  established 
partially  at  government  expense.  As  usual,  provision  was 
also  made  for  the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  new  land, 
which  was  entrusted  to  the  Jesuits.  Hence  it  came  about 
that  in  May,  1681,  soon  after  reaching  Vera  Cruz,  Kino 
found  himself,  together  with  the  Navarrese,  Padre  Ma- 
rias Goni,  chosen  missionary  to  California  by  the  Padre 
Provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  New  Spain,  Bernardo  Pardo. 

It  appears  that  Kino  was  at  first  not  altogether  will- 
ing to  be  sent  to  California,  for  in  a letter  from  Mexico, 
July  4,  1681,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  the  Duchess  that 
he  was  being  considered,  doubtless  at  his  own  wish,  as  a 
possible  missionary  to  the  Orient.  Apparently  the  final 
decision  lay  with  the  Padre  Provincial.  But  that  Kino 
was  cheerfully  submissive  to  his  superior’s  judgment  is 
shown  in  another  letter  to  the  Duchess,  nearly  a year 
later  (June  3,  1682),  from  the  camp  at  Nuestra  Senora 
del  Rosario  in  Sinaloa,  in  which  he  says:  "I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  God’s  decree  that  I should  go  to  Cali- 
fornia ...  I confess  that  I set  forth  with  the  greatest 
consolation  ...  to  the  new  Conquest  and  the  new  Mis- 
sions of  the  great  Kingdom  of  the  Californias,  which,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  fairest  Isle  on  the  face  of  the  Globe.” 

As  a recognition  of  his  mathematical  skill,  and  per- 
haps due  somewhat  to  the  influence  of  Siguenza  y Gon- 
gora,  Kino  was  given  an  important  office  in  the  expedi- 
tion. The  viceroy  appointed  him  royal  cosmographer  to 
the  Atondo  expedition — by  which  it  was  meant  that  he 
should  be  map-maker,  surveyor  and  astronomer  extra- 
ordinary to  His  Excellency,  Governor  Atondo.  It  may 
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be  that  this  appointment  was  delicately  appreciated  by 
Kino  when  he  dedicated  his  Exposition  to  the  Marques 
de  la  Laguna. 

While  awaiting  the  completion  of  Atondo’s  plans, 
Kino  remained  in  Mexico  City,  making  elaborate  and 
diligent  preparation  for  his  work.  He  studied  what  was 
known  of  California  geography,  and  borrowed  maps  from 
his  friend  Siguenza  as  well  as  from  the  viceroy  s palace 
to  take  to  the  Colegio  Maximo  de  San  Pedro  y San  Pablo 
where  he  might  copy  them.  In  the  cold,  clammy  stone- 
walled room  of  the  old  college,  he  pored  over  ancient 
charts,  Ulloa’s  or  Vizcaino’s  and  others  by  candlelight. 

The  plans  were  for  the  Atondo  expedition  to  sail 
in  the  autumn  of  1681,  and  before  the  end  of  that  year 
Kino  had  left  Mexico  City  to  cross  the  continent  and 
join  the  expedition.  He  need  not  have  been  in  haste,  for 
the  building  and  equipping  of  Atondo’s  vessels  was  at- 
tended by  innumerable  delays,  chief  of  which  was  the 
slowness  of  transportation  from  Vera  Cruz.  By  easy 
stages,  probably  on  mule  or  horse,  and  over  rude  trails, 
the  good  padre  made  his  way  through  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Michoacan,  and  on  past  Lake  Chapala  to  Guada- 
lajara, “ Pearl-city  of  the  Occident.”  Here  he  was  made 
vicar,  or  representative,  of  the  Bishop  of  Nueva  Galicia 
for  California,  with  Padre  Goni  as  his  assistant. 

Governor  Atondo  was  building  his  vessels  at  Pueblo 
de  Nio,  not  far  from  Villa  de  Sinaloa,  and  there  Kino  pre- 
sented himself  in  March  of  1682.  A quarrel  between  the 
bishops  of  Guadalajara  and  Durango,  as  to  ecclesiastical 
rights  in  California  here  involved  Kino,  who  had  zeal- 
ously obtained  vicar’s  commissions  from  both  prelates. 
He  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  Durango  commission. 
Yet,  although  temporarily  supplanted  by  another  su- 
perior missionary  on  account  of  this  episode,  Kino  eventu- 
ally sailed  as  superior  of  the  missionaries  who  might  ac- 
company Atondo. 

Atondo’s  fleet  was  assembled  finally  at  the  port  of 
Chacala  on  December  5,  1682.  It  consisted  of  two  ships, 
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the  Limpia  Concepcion  and  the  San  Jose  y San  Francisco 
Xavier , and  a small  sloop  bearing  supplies.  One  hun- 
dred Spanish  soldiers  comprised  the  expedition  proper. 
At  Chacala,  Kino  and  Goni  embarked,  and  at  length 
the  expedition  set  sail,  on  January  17,  1683.  At  once  the 
vessels  met  difficulties,  in  the  shape  of  storms,  current* 
which  ran  strongly  in  the  Gulf,  and  undisciplined  crews. 
Atondo  was  forced  to  put  into  port  at  Mazatlan  and 
again  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Sinaloa,  on  March  18.  From 
the  latter  place  they  eventually  sailed  out  into  the  Gulf 
and  made  their  way  across  it  to  their  objective  point,  Lj 
Paz,  losing  the  sloop  on  the  way. 

On  April  1,  weary  passengers  and  crew  gazed  out 
upon  the  bare,  sun-washed  shores  of  what  Kino  called 
"the  Great  Bay  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Paz.”  The  worthy 
governor,  with  due  observance  of  the  conventionalities, 
promptly  isued  a proclamation  ordering  the  whites  to 
treat  the  Indians  kindly,  and  containing  rules  for  the 
gathering  and  sharing  of  pearls,  precious  metals  and  pro- 
visions. Next  day  a site  was  selected  for  the  future  town, 
and  a great  wooden  cross  was  set  up,  close  to  a grove  of 
palms  and  a spring  of  excellent  water.  On  the  fifth,  all 
hands  went  ashore,  and  assembled  at  the  cross.  The  royal 
banner  was  unfurled,  and  saluted  by  musket-volleys  in 
the  time-honored  fashion  of  the  conquistadores.  The 
soldiers  raised  a shout  of  "Viva  Don  Carlos,  Monarch  of 
the  Spains,  our  King  and  natural  Lord!”  Atondo  took 
formal  possession  of  the  new  province  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Santisima  Trinidad  de  la  California,  of  which 
it  quickly  shed  the  greater  part;  and  Kino  and  Goni  fol- 
lowed the  governor’s  example  and  took  possession  of  the 
new  land  in  the  name  of  Holy  Church. 

Their  first  actual  contact  with  the  natives  is  best 
described  in  Kino’s  own  words:  "On  Tuesday  morning, 
(April  6)  whilst  some  of  our  people  were  descending  a 
hill,  and  others  were  chopping  wood  for  our  buildings, 
we  suddenly  heard  shrieks  from  the  Indians,  whom  we 
observed  advancing  towards  us  with  terrific  yells,  armed 
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with  bows  and  arrows;  making  a great  show  of  bravado 
as  befitted  belligerents  engaged  in  defensive  warfare;  and 
indicating  by  gestures  that  we  should  betake  ourselves 
from  their  lands.  We  endeavored  to  make  them  under- 
stand that  our  attitude  was  pacific,  and  bade  them  lay 
their  weapons  upon  the  ground,  assuring  them  that  we 
would  do  likewise;  but  they  refused.  We  went  up  to 
them,  Padre  Goni  and  I,  and  gave  them  maize  and  bis- 
cuits, which  at  first  they  refused  to  take  from  our  hands, 
asking  us  to  place  them  on  the  ground.  But  subsequently 
they  began  to  accept  gifts  from  our  hands,  and  we  be- 
came very  friendly  and  familiar;  and  they  gave  us  very 
well  made  headdresses,  and  birds’  plumage,  which  they 
wore  on  their  heads.  We  showed  them  a holy  crucifix 
and,  another  day,  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  but  they  showed 
no  sign  of  recognition,  or  of  having  seen  any  symbol  of 
the  Catholic  faith.  In  the  afternoon,  they  went  away, 
apparently  very  happy,  but,  as  some  of  our  people  sus- 
pected, they  were  not  to  be  trusted.” 

Work  at  once  began  on  a small  fort,  and  a log  chapel 
and  huts  were  also  built.  Atondo  despatched  the  Con- 
cepcion to  the  Rio  Yaqui  across  the  Gulf  for  supplies, 
while  he  and  his  followers  and  the  missionaries  examined 
the  vicinity  of  their  little  colony.  Although  the  Indians 
in  the  neighborhood  were  at  first  timid,  as  has  been  seen, 
and  even  hostile  at  times,  when  the  padres  reassured  them 
with  gifts  of  food  they  became  friendly  enough  to  come 
into  the  settlement  and  gaze  in  wonder  upon  the  ways 
of  the  strange  white  beings  from  the  east — and  to  pilfer 
whatever  struck  their  fancy.  Kino  and  Goni  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  study  the  native  tongue, 
and  were  presently  absorbed  in  their  work  of  conversion. 

"These  Indians,”  wrote  Kino,  "are  very  lively  and 
good-natured.  They  are  of  fine  physique,  very  happy  in 
disposition,  always  ready  with  a smile  and  very  sociable. 
The  men  wear  no  clothes  whatever  beyond  a feather 
headdress;  the  women  are  clad  in  skins  from  chest  to  foot. 
Their  complexion  is  slightly  lighter  than  that  of  the  In- 
dians of  New  Spain,  though  a little  boy  who  called  upon 
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us  recently  was  distinctly  red  of  skin.  For  food  they  live 
mainly  upon  shellfish  and  fruits,  venison  and  rabbits,  and 
birds,  of  which  there  is  a great  variety  . . . The  weapons 
employed  by  the  Indians  are  bows  and  arrows,  with  flints 
unpoisoned  (which  they  know  not  of).  When  we  use  a 
leather  shield  at  which  they  aim,  their  arrows  invariably 
snap  in  pieces;  and  they  are  full  of  awed  admiration  when 
we  show  how,  with  one  gun  shot,  the  missile  passes  through 
two  or  three  shields.  The  chiefs  wear  reed  pipes  suspended 
from  their  necks,  which,  however,  are  never  used  until 
they  are  actually  in  the  thick  of  a fight;  they  therefore 
dislike  the  sound  of  our  flutes  and  guitars  and  harps. 
Knives  and  any  iron  ware  appeal  to  them  much,  and 
every  sort  of  bead,  ribbon  and  decorative  trifle.” 

But  troubles  developed  for  the  Atondo  colonists. 
To  the  southwest  of  the  bay  were  the  rancher ias  or  vil- 
lages of  the  Guaycurus,  who  did  not  welcome  the  whites 
as  had  the  La  Paz  Indians.  On  the  contrary,  says  an  old 
Jesuit  chronicler,  they  hid  their  children  from  the  Span- 
iards and  refused  them  water  from  their  springs.  Per- 
haps these  Indians  had  had  unpleasant  contact  with  the 
pearl-fishers  of  previous  expeditions.  To  the  northeast 
of  the  settlement  were  a tribe  of  the  Cora  nation,  "meek 
and  harmless,”  whose  friendship  was  later  of  great  value 
to  the  whites. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  one  day  a ship’s-boy  dis- 
appeared from  the  settlement,  whereupon  the  Admiral 
Atondo  immediately  suspected  the  Guaycurus  of  having 
killed  him;  a suspicion  which  seemed  to  be  grounded 
in  fact  inasmuch  as  already,  on  June  6,  these  Indians  had 
appeared  in  armed  force  at  the  settlement  and  had  been 
dispersed  only  by  threats  from  the  Spaniards.  Atondo  had 
the  Guaycuru  chieftain  seized  and  imprisoned  in  punish- 
ment for  the  death  of  the  cabin-boy.  "This  resolution 
cost  him  very  dearly,”  says  the  old  chronicler.  The  In- 
dians, being  unable  to  secure  their  cacique’s  liberation  by 
entreaties,  resorted  to  arms  and  persuaded  the  Coras  to  join 
them  in  expelling  the  whites  from  the  land. 
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All  was  in  readiness  among  the  Indians  for  an  attack 
upon  the  colony  on  July  1,  when  the  Coras  ^ffereda 
change  of  heart  and  betrayed  the  plan  to  the  Spaniards. 
The  colonists  were  soon  prepared  for  resistance,  an  w en 
the  attacking  party,  "with  apparent  friendliness,  ap- 
peared before  the  fort  on  the  chosen  day  a discharge 
from  a Spanish  mortar  killed  ten,  wounded  others,  and 
scattered  the  rest.  This  incident  ended  the  Indian  dange , 
but  doubtless  brought  grief  to  the  gentle  padres,  who  saw 
their  work  thus  undone.  Kino,  in  particular,  seems  to 
have  disapproved  of  Atondo’s  conduct  in  this  affair  a l- 
though he  and  the  admiral  were  usually  on  the  best  o 

termS* 

The  menace  of  the  savages,  however,  might  have 
been  easily  borne  if  other  troubles  had  not  arisen,  chiefly 
from  the  despair  and  cowardice  of  many  of  ,^t0,  on 
men,  who  now  showed  themselves,  says  the  old  chron- 
icler not  of  the  blood  of  the  old  conqmstadores.  After 
all  they  were  less  trained  soldiers  than  pearl-seeking  a 
venturers,  and  despite  their  victory  over  the  Guaycurus 
they  now  demanded  that  the  colony  be  abandoned,  a 

presented  their  case  forcibly  to  Atondo. 

To  the  argument  of  native  hostility  they  could  add 
the  facts  that  the  Concepcion  was  long  overdue,  and  sup- 
plies were  running  low;  and  says  the  chronicler,  it  ap- 
peared that  all  would  die  of  hunger  and  misery  in  an 
unknown  land.”  Rather,  said  they,  land  them  on  a desert 
island  than  leave  them  at  La  Paz  at  the  mercy  of  the  sav- 
ages. This  discontent,  according  to  Kino,  was  why  Aton  o 
dared  not  send  away  more  than  one  of  the  ships  at 
time;  for  the  soldiers  made  it  dear  that  were  diS’ 

inclined  to  remain  without  a ship  in  sight.  The  padres 
endeavored  to  pacify  the  half-mutinous  colonists,  even 
while  as  missionaries  they  themselves  disapproved  of 
Atondo’s  conduct.  But  the  soldiers  were  no  more  ready 
to  listen  to  their  words  than  to  Atondo  s. 

Atondo,  the  merchant,  was  probably  not  of  the  type 
of  Cortes,  and  was  perhaps  tired  of  playing  at  the  game 
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of  admiral  for  the  time  being,  over  such  an  unruly  "king- 
dom.” He  therefore  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  men, 
and  on  July  14  the  entire  colony  embarked  upon  the 
San  Jose  and  set  sail.  Off  Cape  San  Lucas  they  met  the 
returning  Concepcion , and  accompanied  her  to  Sinaloa, 
where  until  the  end  of  September  Atondo  refitted  his 
vessels  for  another  attempt,  for  he  was  no  weakling. 

It  is  supposed  that  Kino  and  Goni  remained  in  Sin- 
aloa while  the  new  expedition  was  preparing.  Kino  had 
now  a taste  of  the  life  of  a frontier  missionary  in  the 
seventeenth  century — facing  the  perils  of  hunger,  thirst, 
Indian  attacks  and  navigation  in  little  known  waters. 
What  were  his  personal  reactions  to  events  at  the  ill- 
starred  La  Paz  colony,  are  unrecorded,  but  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  they  were  not  unlike  those  which  he  felt  on 
his  subsequent  visit  to  the  great  peninsula. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

SAN  BRUNO 

In  Sinaloa  the  work  of  preparing  another  Baja  Cali- 
fornia colony  went  on  apace,  and  by  September  the  ex- 
pedition was  ready  to  sail.  Up  the  coast  several  leagues 
north  of  La  Paz  Bay,  and  sheltered  from  the  southeast 
gales  by  the  Dazante  and  other  islands,  was  a large  bay 
into  which  a small  river  debouched.  In  this  region,  it  was 
reported,  were  friendly  Indians  of  a better  type  than  most 
of  the  peninsular  tribes,  and  good  lands  and  water.  Thi- 
ther Atondo  decided  to  sail  for  his  second  attempt,  and 
on  September  29,  1683,  the  squadron  left  the  coast  of 
Sinaloa,  bearing  with  it  the  two  faithful  Jesuit  padres. 

On  San  Bruno’s  day,  October  6,  the  expedition 
reached  the  bay  selected  for  a new  colony,  and  as  was 
customary  among  Spanish  voyagers  of  the  time,  the  saint’s 
name  was  bestowed  upon  the  bay  and  later  upon  the 
settlement.  Here  Atondo  landed  with  all  his  following, 
and  established  himself  near  a good  spring  of  water,  a 
blessing  in  an  otherwise  sterile  country. 
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"In  a little  more  than  two 
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than  two  hours,”  writes  the  Jesuit 


teenth  of  the  same  month,  the  San  Jose , under  Captain 
Pereda  y Arce,  left  for  the  Sinaloan  coast,  bearing  letters 
to  the  viceroy.  The  captain  was  to  ask  for  money  and 
soldiers  in  Sinaloa  and  from  Mexico.  It  may  be  assumed 
from  this  sending  of  one  of  his  vessels  to  the  mainland, 
that  Admiral  Atondo  had  consumed  a goodly  share  oi 
his  capital  in  the  refitting  of  his  ships.  Four  days  later, 
on  October  20,  the  Concepcion  was  dispatched  to  the 
Rio  Yaqui  in  search  of  provisions.  From  this  errand  she 
returned  a month  later,  bringing  "all  kinds  of  food,  and 


No  Indian  troubles  of  any  consequence  disturbed 
this  settlement,  partly  because  of  the  peaceful  nature 
of  the  nearby  natives,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  because 
Atondo  had  learned  a few  lessons  at  La  Paz.  The  tribes 
in  the  region  of  San  Bruno  were  the  Edues  and  the  Didius, 
and  says  our  historian,  Alegre:  "Each  day  there  came  to 
the  post  new  Indians,  and  many  who  remained  there  to 
sleep,  by  the  greatest  kindness  and  to  the  great  comfort 
of  the  padres.  They  [Kino  and  Goni]  were  thus  able  to 
study  their  tongue.”  The  savages  were  induced  either  to 
work  or  to  listen  to  Christian  doctrines  at  the  very  reason 
able  cost  of  a daily  portion  of  pozole( boiled  beans  and 
barley). 

Our  diligent  padre  was  not  content  to  settle  down 
to  a life  of  simple  devotion  in  the  colony  at  San  Bruno. 
His  mind  was  set  upon  the  discovery  of  new  lands  and 
new  subjects  for  conversion.  His  diary  details  fully  the 


many  goats, 
asked. 
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, mules  and  horses  for  which  the  admiral  had 
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months  he  spent  in  the  province  of  San  Andres,  as  Atondo 
formally  named, the.  vicinity  of  San  Bruno  on  Novem- 
ber 3 tr 

Early  in  December  Kino  and  Atondo  began  seeking 
ways  and  means  of  crossing  the  tall  Sierra  Giganta,  which 
rose  above  the  settlement,  barring  the  westward  route  to 
the  interior.  Lack  of  transport  animals  had  delayed  ex- 
ploration in  that  quarter  until  the  return  of  the  Concep- 
cion. On  December  1,  Kino  and  the  admiral,  with  some 
thirty  soldiers  and  Indians  as  companions,  made  a trip 
into  the  interior  for  a distance  of  some  twenty  leagues, 
about  fifty  miles. 

Again,  on  the  twenty-first  of  the  month,  Kino  led 
a little  cavalcade  out  from  San  Bruno  in  search  of  a road 
across  the  sierra.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Alferez 
(ensign)  Nicolas  de  Contreras,  eight  mounted  soldiers  and 
four  Indians — Vicente,  Somon,  Francisco  and  a little  boy 
named  Eusebio — and  they  bore  with  them  supplies  for 
four  days,  "two  going  and  two  returning.”  At  the  spring 
of  San  Isidro — springs  of  good  water  were  so  rare  and 
valuable  in  that  arid  region,  as  in  Sonora  and  Arizona,  as 
to  deserve  particular  names — the  explorers  were  joined  by 
fifteen  more  Indians,  "little  and  big.” 

The  supplies  borne  by  Kino’s  company  were  evi- 
dently the  chief  attraction  which  white  society  held  for 
these  natives,  for  when  the  expedition  reached  the  foot 
of  the  sierra  most  of  the  Indians  declined  to  follow  the 
Spaniards  up  the  steep  and  rocky  paths.  Keeping  the 
sierra  to  the  west  of  them,  the  explorers  pushed  north- 
ward, discovering  one  of  the  typical  features  of  the  coun- 
try, a half-buried  river,  which  Kino  named  the  Rio  Santo 
Tomas,  on  the  dry  course  of  which  they  camped  for  the 
night.  They  followed  the  river  for  a time  next  day,  then 
mounted  up  along  the  side  of  the  sierra  until  they  came 
to  a "most  beautiful  marshy  plain,  with  great  willows” 
growing  on  it,  and  a splendid  spring  of  very  good  water. 
This  was  the  source  of  the  Rio  Santo  Tomas.  From  it 
they  pushed  on  westward  around  the  northern  flank  of 
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. -prra  comine  to  a waterless  and  repellent  land  in  the 
here  caused  great  excitement  among  the  natives,  who  had 

isssts 

hv  the  intervention  of  the  native  companions  of  Kino  and 
' 7 of  thtf  Indians  of  the  rancheria.  This  latter  individual 

°£°i  *,'« “end  and  *»  P--"  » ^ 

*em  with  his  fellows  by  making  gifts  to  the  native,  of 
P,  (corn-meal  dough),  and  nth, it  food, .rate  nd  dj~ 
i <-Up  Tnd^r  nqlate.  Thus,  in  a manner  as  oiu 

Tie  dPiV  of  tmeeica,  the  whites  won  the  con.t- 

dence^of  '^entTwith  variations,  must  have  been  repeated 
hundreds  of  rimes  during  the  busy  life  of  Padre  K.nm 
When  peace  was  assured,  friendship  was  cemented  by  the 
distribution  of  trivial  gifts,  and  the  named 

San  Nicolas,  "as  much  because  it  was  the  day  o A \ 

Nicolas  ^ator,  as  because  ,h.  ,lfercz  and  f— ^ 
the  squad  [of  soldiers]  was  named  Nicolas,  to  use  Kmo  s 
words.  Here  they  found  water  in  phnty  nd  refreshed 
themselves  and  their  mounts.  These  ^ble 
crowded  about  Kino,  some  asking  for  his  rosary  > 
fix,  his  capote;  others  content  merely  to  know  what  Aae 
articles  were  called.  They  were  pleased  says  Kino,  when 
he  told  them  that  his  capote  was  to  shield  him  against  the 

cold  and  to  sleep  in  at  night.  , , kv  de- 

From  this  rancheria  the  whites  wandered  on  y 
vious  trails  to  which  the  savages  guided  them,^n  sear  h 
of  a good  route  back  through  the  sierra.  On  December 
24  rising  early  in  the  morning,  as  the  sun  came  up  over 
the  sierra  and  filtered  its  rays  through  the  and 

chaparral,  they  made  their  way  down  through  th  moun 
tains  and  out  upon  the  plains  of  San  Pablo,  north  of  he 
Spanish  colony.  San  Bruno  was  reached  in  time  to  say 
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T’L  r\1nrprs  were  accompanied  to  the 
mass  at  noon.  The  e p rr.nCOurse  of  all  the  Indians 
walls  of  the  town  by  * ^eatcon  thcir 

of  the  neighborhood,  ^^le  he^pamsh^  ^ q£  ^ 

arquebuses  in  Before  and  after  mass. 

8°°  1 Pand  maize  and  '"other  little  things”  were  given 

in  motive,  and  illustrate  other,  which  made 

and  state,  each  epe^nAmgr;cas.  This,  too,  was  only 
Spain’s  dominion  m*  Kino’s  detailed  record, 

his  first  entrada  of  which  we  her  one.  It  indi- 

and  he  ^as  destined  to  mak  Ae  Spanish  padres 

cates,  also,  the  usual  y they  encoun- 

Christian  doctrines.  f the  Sierra  Gi- 

missionary  we,,  by 

riXm^o^o  i " Kino  records  each 
S'oMkX  SS-W**  .imidity  was 

cols,  -.0^°  pneXdet  D«  “Here  they 
foXTci  ir  of  the  Ednes,  and  other  Indians  known 
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to  them,  and  collected  the  usual  following  of  admiring 
and  hungry  natives. 

On  down  the  shore  they  went,  seeing  the  strange 
sights  of  that  lonely  land,  today  almost  as  wild  and  deso- 
late for  long  stretches  of  coast  as  in  the  days  of  Kino.  The 
awkward  flight  of  the  pelicans,  many  shells,  and  an  arch 
of  stone — such  things  were  noted  by  our  padre  on  this 
"beautiful  shore.”  He  comments  upon  the  number  of 
clean-picked  bones  of  mules,  horses  and  goats  which  had 
been  put  ashore  here  to  shift  for  themselves  by  the  sailors 
of  the  Concepcion  in  the  preceding  June  and  July,  when 
by  reason  of  contrary  winds  the  vessel  was  unable  to  re- 
turn to  La  Paz  with  supplies  from  the  Rio  Yaqui.  These 
animals,  according  to  Kino,  must  have  been  set  ashore  on 
this  occasion  through  Divine  Providence,  to  predispose 
the  Eudes  and  Didius  to  conversion  to  Christianity. 

Atondo’s  little  party  made  camp  at  nightfall,  “to 
our  content,”  says  Kino,  “and  that  of  the  native  boys, 
who  afterward  came  to  sleep  with  us,  as  ten  or  twelve  did 
each  night.”  Pushing  on  next  day,  they  found  themselves 
sorely  in  need  of  water,  and  on  the  verge  of  a ravine 
which  the  horses  could  not  cross.  Kino,  Goni  and  a sol- 
dier mounted  a height  near  by,  whence  they  could  look 
out  over  a broad  panorama  of  desolation — placid  Gulf, 
rocky  shoreline  and  tawny,  bare  mountains — while  out  at 
sea  were  the  bold  outlines  of  Carmen  Island,  since  famous 
for  its  prolific  saltbeds.  At  this  point  they  ended  their 
journey  and  returned  to  San  Bruno. 

On  January  5 occured  an  event  of  such  rarity  in 
Baja  California  that  Kino  carefully  noted  it — the  first 
rainfall  he  had  encountered  on  the  peninsula.  A few  days 
later,  Atondo  and  a party  of  soldiers  rode  into  the  interior 
to  visit  the  ranchcria  at  the  excellent  springs  of  San  Isidro, 
and  there  made  friends  of  the  Indians  by  distributing 
gifts  and  food  among  them.  Here  later  was  established  a 
new  post  and  mission. 

Thus  daily  events  in  San  Bruno  and  its  vicinity  were 
recorded  by  Kino.  Few  noteworthy  incidents  escaped  his 
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eve  But  he  was  most  of  all  moved  by  the  childish  so  - 
rots  and  vices  of  the  San  Bruno  Indians  and  especiaUy 
bv  those  of  their  children.  "Padre  Eusebio,  Padre  Eusebio, 
cried  the  Indian  children  when  they  or  their  parents  were 
ill-treated  by  the  Spanish  soldiers;  and  they  seldom  failed 
to  interest  the  good  padre  in  their  behalf.  Yet  in  general 
h°e  Sms  to  have  noted  the  conduct  of  his  fellow-whites 
toward  the  natives  quite  tolerantly;  for  with  utter  impar 
tiality  he  notes,  for  the  same  day,  the  whipping  and  con- 
finement in  the  stocks  of  a runaway  Indian  woman,  and 
the  birth  of  a child  to  the  Indian  slave  woman  owned  by 

Atondo.  , . 

The  chief  activities  at  San  Bruno  were  the  Sphering 
of  food,  chiefly  from  the  Indians,  the  P^'ding  of  shelgr 
and  protection,  and  the  converting  of  the  Indians.  O 
course,  the  latter  task  was  the  first  interest  to  Km i . 
he  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  Indian  s apprecia 

tion  of  Christianity  could  be  greatly  increased  by  a 
judicious  distribution  of  food  and  gifts.  When,  at.  regu 
Intervals,  the  padres  regaled  the  Spanish  officers  w th 
chocolate  and  other  luxuries,  the  Indians  were  also  liber 
ally  fed.  Frequently  Kino  accompanied  Atondo  and  h 
men  on  journeys  to  neighboring  rancher*  to  visit  and 
seek  the  friendship  of  the  natives,  to  find  the  ever  va  - 
able  springs  of  water,  or  to  fish  along  the  shores,  wit 
Indian  assistance. 

What  pleased  Kino  most  was  any  sign  of  a desire  on 
the  part  of  an  Indian  to  be  converted,  and  he  was  partic- 
ularly moved  when  one  small  Indian  gir  knelt  before 
the  Virgin’s  picture  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  ho 
the  Holy  Infant  in  her  arms.  He  also  devotes  much  space 
to  the  description  of  how  his  neophytes  learned  to  say 
Christian  prayers  and  sing,  and  how  they  delighted  to  a i 
him  in  decorating  his  little  chapel  for  feast  days.  They 
were  encouraged  to  plant  beans,  melons  and  corn.  Our 
padre  records  with  evident  relish  how,  on  April  13,  1684, 
he  ate  some  of  the  first  melons  produced  in  California. 

The  good  man  had  much  difficculty  for  some  time 
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in  learning  enough  of  the  crude  Indian  language  to  ex- 
plain to  them  in  their  own  tongue  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  faith.  At  length,  however,  he  made  a long 
step  forward  in  this  respect.  He  was  endeavoring  to  show 
them  how  Christ  had  risen  from  the  tomb  and  come  to 
life,  when  he  was  enabled  greatly  to  enlarge  his  vocabu- 
lary, so  Alegre  tells.  His  method  of  demonstrating  the 
process  of  resurrection  was  to  place  half-drowned  flies  in 
the  hot  sunlight  and  then  sprinkle  them  with  supposedly 
magical  dust.  When  the  insects  showed  signs  of  life  in 
the  warmth,  the  Indian  audience  in  wonder  cried  out: 
"Ibimu  huegite!  Ibimu  huegite!”  Thus  Kino  learned  the 
desired  native  words  for  resurrection. 

On  the  whole,  life  at  San  Bruno  was  barren  of 
events  but  filled  with  trivial  incidents.  Kino  noted  even 
the  most  unimportant  episodes  and  recorded  them  in  his 
diary  or  in  his  letters,  from  how  one  day  the  town  cross 
fell,  or  the  supply  of  tortillas  ran  short  when  the  tortillera 
was  intoxicated,  to  the  occasion  when  one  of  the  padres 
was  forced  to  take  medicine,  or  there  was  an  earthquake 
or  frost;  how  one  of  the  native  women  could  not  be 
taught  to  kneel  properly  in  praying  until  her  child  showed 
her  how;  how  once  the  natives  demanded  a larger  food 
ration;  again,  how  he'  had  allowed  small  Indian  boys  to 
ride  on  his  horse  behind  him;  and  almost  every  day,  how 
new  savages  came  to  see  the  strange  white  beings  at  the 
colony.  His  letters,  too,  tell  us  that  he  was  not  delinquent 
in  his  office  of  cosmographer.  He  sent  many  maps  of  the 
California  coast  to  his  friends  in  Europe  and  Mexico,  par- 
ticularly to  his  old  mentor,  Padre  Heinrich  Scherer,  at 
Ingolstadt. 

In  general,  Kino’s  relations  with  Atondo  were  most 
friendly,  as  might  be  expected.  The  padres  were  often 
offended  at  what  they  considered  the  unnecessary  se- 
verity of  the  Spanish  governor.  But  he,  like  many  before 
and  after  him,  found  it  almost  impossible  to  please  both 
the  misionaries  and  the  rough  adventurers  who  followed 
him.  Kino  and  his  associate  appear  not  unlike  some  other 
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spiritual  leaders  of  their  time,  in  expecting  and  demanding 
not  only  protection  but  subservience  from  temporal  au- 
thorities. Yet  little  sign  of  open  friction  exists,  due  prob- 
ably to  Kino’s  innate  kindliness  and  tact. 

The  frequent  occasions  on  which  Kino  accom- 
panied Atondo’s  exploring  and  foraging  expeditions 
would  also  indicate  general  good  feeling  between  padre 
and  admiral.  Most  noteworthy  of  these  journeys,  and 
probably  the  last  of  any  consequence  undertaken  from 
San  Bruno,  was  an  expedition  prepared  in  December  of 
1684.  The  expedition  was  delayed  from  time  to  time,  and 
Kino  merely  records  that  in  168  5 he  and  Atondo  led  a 
party  of  Spaniards  up  over  the  Sierra  Giganta  and  down 
across  the  sterile  western  plain  of  the  peninsula,  until 
they  reached  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  padre  calcu- 
lated they  were  then  in  latitude  26°,  which,  judging  from 
Kino’s  map  of  1683,  may  mean  that  they  were  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Punta  San  Juanico.  What  gives  the  journey 
significance  in  Kino’s  life,  however,  is  the  fact  that  there 
he  noted  sundry  beautiful  blue  shells  on  the  wide  beach 
washed  by  the  long  Pacific  swell.  These  shells  had  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  certain  episodes  in  Kino’s  later  career, 
and  the  expedition  itself  was  the  most  ambitious  under- 
taken from  Atondo’s  settlement. 

But  the  colony  fell  upon  evil  days,  despite  the  tire- 
less energy  of  Atondo.  The  long  deferred  return  of  the 
San  Jose  discouraged  the  Spaniards,  and  when  she  finally 
sailed  into  San  Bruno  harbor  on  August  10,  1684,  the 
twenty  soldiers  and  the  supplies  which  she  brought  seemed 
poor  recompense  for  nearly  a year’s  waiting.  Nor  did  the 
arrival  of  eleven  months’  back  pay  for  Atondo’s  men 
make  them  more  willing  to  remain  in  this  dreary  land; 
for  where  could  they  spend  their  money?  Atondo  had 
expected  to  defray  his  expenses  by  pearl-hunting,  but 
this  proved  a dismal  failure  at  San  Bruno,  so  that  he  too 
was  disgruntled.  Moreover,  there  seemed  to  be  no  like- 
lihood of  further  government  aid  from  Mexico,  probably 
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due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  no  pearls  were  forthcoming 
from  the  peninsula. 

For  the  toiling  padres  of  San  Bruno  the  San  Jose  bore 
an  assistant  who  was  to  be  with  them  for  a short  time 
Padre  Juan  Bautista  Copart,  a Belgian  Jesuit.  A few  days 
after  his  arrival,  Kino  made  his  final  profession  as  a 
Jesuit  in  Copart’s  hands.  Encouraged  by  the  coming  of 
his  best  ship,  Atondo  now  made  extensive  plans  for  the 
expedition  to  the  Pacific,  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Throughout  the  remainder  of  1684  the  San  Jose 
made  repeated  voyages  to  and  from  the  Rio  Yaqui,  trans- 
porting supplies  and  equipment  for  the  overland  journey 
westward.  On  her  first  voyage  of  this  sort,  Kino  took 
passage,  and  obtained  much  aid  from  the  missionaries  o^ 
Sonora,  particularly  in  the  shape  of  grain  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  California  Indians.  Padre  Cervantes  at 
the  mission  of  Torin  on  the  lower  Yaqui  was  especially 
interested  and  helpful.  On  a later  voyage  of  the  San  Jose , 
December  14,  Padre  Copart  left  San  Bruno,  sent  to  Mex- 
ico by  Kino  to  ask  viceregal  help  for  the  colony  and  mis- 
sion. 

Although  the  missionaries  were  on  the  whole  well 
pleased  with  the  results  of  their  endeavors  in  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, and  could  record  with  pride  that  they  had  con- 
verted many  Indians  and  had  four  hundred  natives  ready 
for  baptism,  Atondo  could  see  no  profit  and  much  loss 
in  his  venture.  His  explorations  had  revealed  only  a rough 
and  barren  land,  with  no  mines,  poor  and  scanty  water, 
apparently  unhealthy  climate,  and  fickle,  incompetent, 
though  gentle  people.  If  he  was  disgusted,  his  men  were 
infinitely  more  so,  for  many  of  them  were  sick,  and  now 
an  unusually  dry  season  made  the  desert  land  seem  in- 
tolerable, so  that  again  bitter  complaints  arose. 

The  colony  was  not  destined  to  last  much  longer. 
In  the  spring  of  1685  the  admiral  sent  the  Concepcion  up 
the  coast  in  futile  search  of  a better  colony  site;  while  the 
San  Jose  conducted  the  many  sick  men  of  the  colony  to 
Sinaloa.  Just  before  she  sailed,  a council  of  the  Spaniards 
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took  place  to  decide  the  future  of  San  Bruno.  Opinion 
seemed  about  equally  divided.  But  Atondo  was  in  favor  of 
abandonment,  and  Kino’s  arguments  were  useless.  The 
end  of  San  Bruno  came  by  degrees,  however,  and  some 
of  the  settlers  seem  to  have  been  there  as  late  as  the  au- 
tumn of  168  5. 

Atondo  and  Goni  left  San  Bruno  on  May  8,  1685, 
in  a small  vessel,  bound  for  San  Ignacio  in  Sinaloa,  where 
the  admiral  planned  to  organize  a new  pearl-hunting 
voyage  back  to  the  peninsula.  He  seems  to  have  been  in- 
spired to  this  project  by  the  arrival  at  San  Bruno  of  four 
small  pearl-fishing  boats  from  Sinaloa.  Kino  and  Captain 
Guzman  in  the  Concepcion  followed  them  shortly  after- 
ward. The  Concepcion  was  bound  for  the  Rio  Yaqui  to 
outfit  for  the  exploration  of  the  California  coast  north  of 
San  Bruno. 

The  admiral,  accompanied  by  Padre  Goni,  spent  most 
of  August  and  September  of  that  year  in  a fruitless  search 
for  pearls,  and  then  went  back  to  San  Ignacio.  Meanwhile 
Kino  and  Guzman  rested  for  a short  time  at  Torin  mis- 
sion, and  on  May  19,  our  padre  visited  Padre  Marquma  at 
Raun  mission.  In  the  pleasant  Yaqui  valley  they  refitted 
their  vessel,  and  in  June  went  northward  along  the  Sonora 
coast.  In  this  voyage,  Kino  seems  to  have  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  natives  of  the  land  later  to  be  known 
as  Pimeria.  Returning  by  way  of  the  California  coast, 
they  found  that  the  long  period  of  drought  had  been 
broken,  and  that  the  Indians  eagerly  desired  the  revival  of 
San  Bruno  mission.  They  met  Atondo  pearl-fishing  along 
the  coast,  and  then  recrossed  the  Gulf  to  the  port  of 
Matanchel.  Thence  Kino  journeyed  to  Guadalajara  to 
report  to  the  bishop  and  ask  aid  for  California.  But  most 
of  Atondo’s  men  had  by  this  time  been  transferred  from 
San  Bruno,  and  the  colony  was  practically  abandoned. 

However,  on  his  return  to  San  Ignacio  in  Septem- 
ber, Atondo  found  orders  from  the  viceroy  to  maintain 
San  Bruno  at  all  costs.  These  orders  seem  to  have  been 
addressed  to  him  as  the  only  commander  of  a naval  squad- 
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ron  on  the  West  Coast.  The  admiral  accordingly  hastened 
to  Matanchel  and  thence  made  his  way  toward  Mexico 
City  Meeting  Kino  at  the  old  city  of  Compostela,  he 
informed  him  of  the  change  in  plans.  But  apparently  in 
the  meantime  word  had  reached  the  viceroy  that  San 
Bruno  had  been  given  up.  When  Kino  came  to  Matan- 
chel in  November  he  discovered  that  the  viceroy,  sup- 
posing the  California  colony  abandoned  and  Atondo s 
ship  idle,  had  sent  word  for  the  admiral  to  go  out  with 
his  vessels  and  protect  the  coming  Manila  galleon  against 
the  Dutch  buccaneers  who  were  known  to  be  lying  m 
wait  for  it  off  Cape  San  Lucas.  On  November  29,  then, 
Kino  and  Atondo  sailed  forth,  the  former’s  heart  heavy 
with  the  foreboding  that  all  his  missionary  effort  was  to 
be  undone  again. 

It  proved  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  protect  the  Manila 
galleon  against  the  pichilingues  (bass-voiced  ones),  as  the 
Spaniards  called  the  Dutch  freebooters.  The  gal  eon 
reached  Acapulco  in  safety,  while-  the  Dutch  left  those 
waters  in  disgust.  From  Acapulco  Atondo  and  Kino  made 
their  way  over  the  mountains  to  Mexico  City,  and  in 
February  of  1686  made  their  respective  reports  to  the 
viceroy’s  council. 

A difficulty  now  arose  to  hamper  further  the  col- 
onization of  California.  It  appeared  to  the  council  that 
the  peninsula  could  best  be  left  in  the  charge  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Jesus,  aided  financially  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. But  the  Jesuit  authorities  in  Mexico  City  declined 
to  assume  temporal  control  of  the  country  at  the  time. 
Again  Atondo  was  offered  a royal  subsidy  of  30,000  dol- 
lars annually  if  he  would  undertake  this  colonization 
project  once  more.  In  spite  or  having  previously  been  de- 
ceived by  viceregal  promises  of  assistance,  he  accepted 
the  offer. 

Kino  and  Atondo  laid  their  plans  for  the  resumption 
of  the  enterprise,  and  were  making  some  progress,  when 
there  fell  the  final  crushing  blow  to  their  hopes.  The 
Spanish  crown  was  in  desperate  need  of  half  a million 
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dollars,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Cali  formas  must  also 
be  deferred  until  the  rebellion  of  the  Tarahumara  Indians 
in  central  Mexico  should  be  crushed.  The  padre  and  the 
admiral  gave  up  in  despair.  It  was  to  be  twelve  years  be- 
fore the  Jesuits  were  finally  to  undertake  the  work  ot 
converting  the  peninsular  tribes,  and  before  any  serious 
attempt  was  to  be  made  to  colonize  the  desolate  land 
where  they  lived.  Kino  left  it  for  a more  promising  field, 
and  never  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  labors  in  oaja 
California. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  PIMAS 

Beyond  the  northern  limits  of  settlement  in  the  old 
province  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  on  the  West  Coast  of  New 
Spain,  lay  a vaguely  defined  region  known  to  the  Span- 
iards as  Sonora.  It  was  roughly  equivalent  to  the  modern 
Mexican  state  of  the  same  name,  plus  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  of  Arizona.  To  the  south  of  Sonora,  beyond 
the  Rio  Yaqui,  lay  the  now  vanished  coast  district  ot 
Ostimuri,  and  beyond  Ostimuri  was  Sinaloa,  also  a part 
of  the  great,  unwieldly  province  of  Nueva  Vizcaya, 
which  sprawled  across  the  Sierra  Madre  ranges  from  its 
center  in  the  present-day  Chihuahua,  Durango  and 
southern  Coahuila.  To  the  north,  in  so  far  as  there  was 
any  border  of  Sonora,  its  limit  was  the  Rio  Gila,  beyond 
which  lay  Apacheria,  home  of  the  fiercest  of  North 
American  tribes.  On  the  east,  another  Apache  country 
and  the  Sierra  Madres  divided  it  from  the  rest  of  Nueva 

Vizcaya.  , 

Step  by  step  can  be  traced  across  this  vast  Sonora  tne 
advance  of  the  Spanish  conquistadores,  who  made  each  ot 
its  many  valleys  the  center  of  a scattering  but  sturdy 
colonization.  From  south  to  north,  each  great  river  sys- 
tem in  its  turn — Mayo,  Yaqui,  Sonora,  Altar  and  Gila 
served  as  a frontier  of  white  civilization.  Between  river 
valleys  the  land  was  traversed  by  half-sunken  mountain 
ranges,  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  each  of  which  had  to  be 
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crossed  painfully  by  the  mule-trains  and  the  burros 
of  the  settlers  coming  into  new  cattle-raising  and  mining 
districts,  and  by  the  patient  missionaries  bearing  the  faith. 

Sonora  was  subdivided,  largely  for  missionary  pur- 
poses, into  two  ill-defined  areas  known  as  Pimeria  Alta 
and  Pimeria  Baja.  The  latter  lay  between  the  Rio  Yaqui  on 
the  south  and  the  Rio  Altar  or  San  Ignacio  on  the  north. 
North  of  the  Altar  as  far  as  white  men  had  explored  the 
region  was  called  Pimeria  Alta,  the  land  of  the  upper 
Pimas.”  In  these  two  frontier  lands,  and  particularly  in 
Pimeria  Alta,  was  to  be  spent  nearly  all  of  the  remainder 
of  Kino’s  life. 

Pimeria  Baja,  land  of  the  'lower  Pimas,”  comprised 
the  lower  valleys  of  the  Rio  Sonora,  its  tributary  the  Rio 
San  Miguel  and  the  Rio  Matape.  Nearly  all  of  this  dis- 
trict was  occupied  by  branches  of  the  Pima  nation.  But 
in  the  low,  barren  coastlands,  where  the  Rio  Sonora,  like 
its  neighbor  the  Altar  to  the  north,  loses  itself  in  the  sands 
except  in  seasons  of  heavy  rainfall,  and  on  the  forbidding 
shores  of  Tiburon  Islands,  were  the  less  gentle  and  tract- 
able Seris,  with  their  cousins  the  Tepocas  and  Guaymas, 
in  later  years  trouble-makers  for  the  Spanish  settlers.  The 
country  of  the  Lower  Pimas  was  dry  and  rough,  although 
more  attractive  for  white  settlers  than  that  of  their  cous- 
ins, the  Pimas  of  the  North.  Only  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Sonora  and  the  San  Miguel,  and  to  some  extent  in  those 
of  the  Altar  and  Montezuma,  were  the  Low  Pimas  able 
to  thrive  and  multiply.  In  the  valley  of  the  Matape  to  the 
south,  they  came  in  contact  with  a more  vigorous  race, 
the  Yaquis,  who  sometimes  made  forays  out  from  the 
broad,  fertile  plains  of  the  Rio  Yaqui  delta. 

Low  sierras  crossed  this  territory  of  Pimeria  Baja, 
worn-down  rocky  remnants  of  a once  mighty  mountain 
chain,  while  for  many  miles  inland  from  the  sea-coast 
were  shifting  sand-dunes.  The  most  habitable  portion  of 
the  country  was  the  relatively  fertile  valley  of  the  San 
Miguel  (or,  as  it  was  often  called,  the  San  Miguel  de  Hor- 
casitas),  which  joins  the  Sonora  a few  miles  above  what 
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is  the  present  city  of  Hermosillo.  In  this  valley  and  in 
that  of  the  upper  Rio  Sonora,  lived  the  peaceful  Opatas, 
whose  land  extended  eastward  beyond  the  upper  Son- 
ora. To  the  east,  these  peaceable  Indians  were  harassed 
by  the  wild  Apaches,  who  made  their  living  largely  by 
the  robbing  of  their  sedentary  neighbors.  In  the  San  Mi- 
guel valley  the  missionaries  were  destined  to  reap  a rich 
harvest  of  souls  saved,  despite  the  occasion  Indian  upris- 
ings caused  by  the  conduct  of  more  greedy  whites.  The 
Sobas,  the  other  important  branch  of  the  Low  Pimas, 
lived  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Rio  Altar,  and  were 
more  closely  connected,  if  not  identical,  with  their  High 
Pima  brethren  across  the  river. 

Pimeria  Alta,  the  land  of  the  High  Pimas,  was  of 
considerably  greater  extent  than  Pimeria  Baja.  All  the 
way  northward  from  the  Altar  to  the  Gila  it  extended, 
and  eastward  some  250  miles  from  the  delta  of  the  muddy 
Colorado  to  the  arid  valley  of  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  or  as  it 
was  then  known,  the  Rio  San  Jose  de  Terrenate.  On  the 
east  Pimeria  Alta  vanished  into  the  deserts  of  what  is  to- 
day southeastern  Arizona,  but  what  the  Spaniards  knew 
as  Apacheria,  the  land  of  the  wild,  savage  Jocomes  and 
Apaches.  In  this  region,  where  the  Sierra  Madre  ranges 
sink  into  the  sandy  deserts,  was  the  home  of  all  those  in- 
corrigible tribes  who  menaced  the  outposts  of  Spanish 
civilization  as  well  as  the  rancherias  and  meager  fields 
of  the  Opatas. 

The  easternmost  of  the  High  Pima  tribes,  occupying 
the  San  Pedro  and  Santa  Cruz  valleys,  were  Sobaipuns, 
doughty  frontiersmen  and  among  the  most  vigorous  tribes 
of  the  Pima  nation.  The  center  of  Pimeria  Alta  was 
known  to  the  Spaniards  as  Papagueria;  for  here,  in  the 
dry  valley  of  the  nearly  extinct  Rio  Sonoita  or  Papago, 
and  in  a considerable  area  near  by,  dwelt  the  Papagos,  an 
intelligent  and  peaceful  race.  North  of  them,  at  various 
points  along  the  Gila  from  the  Sacaton  country  westward, 
and  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Azul  (the  present  Salt 
River)  were  the  Pimas  proper.  But  where  the  Gila  emp- 
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ties  into  the  yellow  Colorado,  another  nation  impinged 
upon  the  land  of  the  Pimas.  These  intruders  were  some 
of  the  tribes  which  composed  the  Yuma  nation,  or  the 
Cuchans,  and  one  of  them,  the  Cocomaricopas  (also 
known  as  the  Opas  and  the  Maricopas),  extended  a con- 
siderable distance  up  the  south  bank  of  the  Gila. 

Territory  of  the  High  Pimas  was  far  less  attractive 
for  white  occupation  than  that  of  Pimeria  Baja.  In  the 
latter,  river  valleys  of  some  consequence,  and  a slightly 
heavier  rainfall,  furnished  more  abundent  water,  so  that 
irrigation  was  not  always  necesary.  But  in  Pimeria  Alta 
only  the  Gila  and  the  Altar  could  be  depended  upon  for  a 
water  supply  to  fertile  lands.  The  San  Pedro,  the  Santa 
Cruz  and  the  Sonoita  were  normally  dry  for  a good  por- 
tion of  the  year.  North  of  the  Gila  in  those  days  roved  the 
dreaded  Apaches  Gilenos,  making  life  and  freedom  in- 
secure for  the  Pimas  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Azul.  Most  of 
the  land,  then,  was  unredeemed  desert,  the  floor,  perhaps, 
of  a one-time  extension  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  with 
here  and  the  rocky  islands  of  bare,  cruel  mountains 
thrusting  above  the  alkaline  sands. 

Toward  the  southwest,  a mute  black  witness  of  some 
age-old  upheaval  of  the  earth’s  crust — perhaps  the  very 
upheaval  which  transformed  this  Pimeria  Alta  into  dry 
land  — rose  to  a height  of  some  four  thousand  feet  the 
Sierra  del  Pinacate,  known  to  the  Spanish  missionaries  as 
the  Sierra  de  Santa  Clara,  surrounded  by  a multitude  of 
volcanic  cones  and  lava  fields.  The  coast  region  was  even 
more  bare  and  uninviting  than  the  interior.  For  about 
one  hundred  miles  southeast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Colo- 
rado the  shore  was  of  unvarying  sandy  desert.  Inland  a 
short  distance  was  a more  elevated  region,  across  which 
the  ever-present  sand  dunes  shifted  and  changed.  Adair 
Bay  (Puerto  de  Santa  Clara  to  the  Spaniards),  at  the  foot 
of  the  Sierra  del  Pinacate,  and  Bahia  de  San  Jorge,  were 
the  only  appreciable  harbors  on  the  coast  of  Pimeria  Alta. 
Here  and  there  on  the  coast  were  dazzling  deposits  of 
soda  and  salt,  of  almost  inexhaustible  quantities. 
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Yet  the  interior  of  this  land  was  not  without  a 
strange  beauty  of  its  own.  Across  the  wide,  arid  plains 
one  might  see  the  flitting  mirage  backed  by  mauve  and 
purple  mountains  with  wrinkled,  folded  flanks.  Age- 
worn  rocks  and  buttes,  sculptured  by  wind  and  water 
into  wierd  shapes,  thrust  themselves  up  out  of  the  en- 
croaching sands,  refusing  to  be  buried  by  the  soil  as  they 
had  refused  to  remain  on  the  ocean  bed.  Slowly  the  land 
rose  from  the  Gulf  shores  northward  until,  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  Pimeria  Alta,  it  culminated  in  the  white- 
capped  San  Francisco  Peaks.  Innumerable  dry  arroyos 
traced  endlessly  intricate  patterns  on  the  brown  plains 
which  swelled,  fold  on  fold  through  the  haze,  up  to  the 


sharp-toothed  sierras. 

The  strangest  feature  of  this,  however,  was  its 
variety  of  vegetation.  Although  the  dry,  scorching  heat, 
reflected  from  the  bare  mountainsides  and  the  hard,  iirm 
sand  of  the  river  valleys  and  plains,  made  it  seem  almost 
impossible  for  plant  life  to  exist  — nevertheless  there 
bloomed  everywhere  a multitude  of  desert  plants,  all 
adapting  themselves  to  existence  in  an  inferno.  Like  the 
country  itself,  they  were  cruel  and  yet  often  beautiful; 
and  they  strove  for  life  in  a fierce  competition,  seeking 
defense  rather  than  procreation.  The  great  and  handsome 
sagurao,  or  giant  cactus,  wherever  it  raised  its  majestic 
form,  dominated  the  scene,  while  its  cousin,  the  organ- 
pipe  cactus,  was  at  times  scarcely  less  impressive. 

The  gnarled  mesqnite  and  the  graceful,  softly  tinted 
Palo  verde  supplied  the  rest  of  the  larger  vegetation,  al- 
though here  and  there  the  tree  cholla  thrust  forth  its 
gleaming  masses  of  needles,  and  along  the  streams  the 
friendly  cottonwood  was  to  be  found,  a mild  intruder  m 
this  region  of  hostile  plant  forms.  Lesser  desert  plants, 
forming  mats  of  vegetation  on  the  plains,  were  the  creo- 
sote bush,  the  ironwood  and  the  smaller  cacti,  such  as  t - 
merciless  cholla  and  the  barrel  cactus.  The  ocottllo  and 
the  exquisite  yucca,  raised  long,  slender  stalks  with  scar- 
let and  white  blossoms  above  their  neighbors.  In  the  river- 
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bottoms  coarse  grass  abounded  at  favorable  seasons  of  the 
year,  furnishing  food  for  cattle  and  horses,  which  in 
those  days  were  unknown  to  the  country. 

Of  animal  life  the  forms  were  fewer,  but  their  strug- 
gle for  existence  was  quite  as  fierce.  The  antelope  and 
buck-deer  were  fairly  plentiful  on  the  plains,  and  in  the 
mountains  was  to  be  seen,  occasionally,  a species  of  big- 
horn sheep.  Coyotes  and  wolves  abounded.  All  day  long, 
high  in  the  qiuvering  heat  of  a brazen  sky,  the  vulture  and 
the  eagle  swung  gracefully,  on  the  lookout,  for  carrion  or 
for  the  elusive  jack-rabbit  and  the  busy  pack-rat  who 
lived  obscurely  with  the  rattlesnake  and  the  owl  amid 
the  chaparral  below.  These  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life 
matched  the  surface  of  the  country,  and  added  their  touch 
to  the  general  impression  of  barren  grandeur  in  the  desert 
and  sierras  of  Pimeria  Alta. 

The  gentle  Pimas  have  been  described  as  "the  friendly 
brown-skinned  farmers”  of  the  Gila  and  Altar  valleys.  As 
in  the  case  of  many  another  Indian  nation,  the  name 
which  they  bore  and  still  bear  was  a Spanish  version  of  a 
word  commonly  used  by  the  natives,  for  as  old  Padre  Luis 
de  Velarde,  one-time  rector  of  the  missions  of  Pimeria, 
tells  us,  the  word  "pima”  was  merely  the  Indians’  term 
of  negation,  or  their  expression  of  doubt.  They  called 
themselves,  in  the  simple  egotism  of  the  Amerindians, 
"A’-a’  tarn,”  that  is,  "the  men”  or  "the  people.”  To  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  the  Sobaipuris  and  the  Papagos, 
the  Pimas  of  the  Gila  valley  called  themseves  the  river 
people,  while  the  Spaniards  referred  to  them  as  the  Pimas 
Gilenos.  The  Sobaipuris  to  the  east  and  the  Papagos  to  the 
south  were  on  good  terms  with  their  Pima  cousins  of  the 
Gila  country,  and  the  Yuman  Cocomaricopas  in  the  west 
were  the  allies  of  the  Pimas  Gilenos  against  their  common 
foes  the  Apaches  and  Yumas  proper.  But  none  of  the 
Pima  tribes  was  aggressively  warlike.  Essentially  they 
sought  peace  in  which  to  till  their  skilfully  irrigated  lands. 

The  Papagos  and  Sobaipuris  showed  few  traces  of  a 
higher  cuture  in  the  remote  past.  But  their  brethren  of 
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the  Gila  valley  still  have  traditions  of  a mysterious  people, 
the  Hohokam  ("the  vanished  ones”),  who  long  ago  lived 
in  the  valley  and  were  of  a much  higher  civilization.  To  be 
sure,  the  Pimas  admit  ignorance  as  to  their  own  relation- 
ship with  the  Hohokam.  But  it  is  possible  if  not  probable 
that  the  legend  here  is  tne  one  fairly  common  in  the 
Americas,  of  an  intelligent  race  of  antiquity,  finally 
ruined  by  the  constant  attacks  of  fiercer  neighbors,  or 
perhaps  by  intertribal  warfare.  The  Pimas  Gilenos  claim 
to  have  resided  always  in  the  Gila  valley,  and  to  have  once 
been  the  occupants  of  the  famous  Casa  Grande,  until 
they  fell  to  fighting  among  themselves  and  were  in  addi- 
tion raided  again  and  again  by  the  Apaches  or  other  ene- 
mies. Eventually  their  adobe- walled  pueblos  were  aban- 
doned, one  by  one,  and  most  of  the  elaborate  irrigation 
works  fell  into  disuse,  as  wars  and  pestilences  decimated 
their  builders.  The  remnants  seem  to  have  broken  up  into 
small  tribes,  according  to  the  legends,  some  of  them  wan- 
dering southward  into  Sonora  (where  they  reappear, 
doubtless,  as  the  Opatas),  and  others  accustoming  them- 
selves to  a non-nomadic  life  along  the  Gila  and  its  branch- 
es. They  were  too  few  in  numbers  to  build  more  adobe 
publos.  "But  the  construction  of  their  winter  houses  a 
regular  pueblo  roof  bent  to  the  ground  over  a central 
scaffold — their  organization  and  arts,  all  bear  testimony, 
says  a famous  archaeologist,  "to  the  truth  of  their  sad 
tale,  that  of  a powerful  sedentary  tribe  reduced  to  distress 
and  decadence  in  architecture  long  before  the  advent  of 
the  Spaniards.” 


(To  be  continued) 


ARIZONA  PIONEERS:  18  54  TO  1864 

Three  Famous  Hunters  and  Trappers 
By  FRANK  C.  LOCKWOOD 
( Continued ) 

Even  before  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  there  were  stal- 
wart Americans  coming  and  going  along  the  streams  and 
through  the  mountains  of  Arizona — namely  the  hunters 
and  trappers.  At  least  five  of  these  far-wanderers  im- 
pressed their  names  indelibly  upon  the  soil  of  Arizona — 
"Old”  Bill  Williams,  Pauline  Weaver,  Antoine  Leroux, 
Francois  Aubrey,  and  Chevelon.  A sixth,  Kit  Carson, 
while  distinctively  a New  Mexican,  hunted  and  trapped  in 
Arizona,  fought  Apaches  and  Navajos,  and  crossed  back 
and  forth  as  army  guide  and  government  messenger,  and 
can  not  be  ignored  in  any  complete  Arizona  history. 

PAULINE  WEAVER 

The  earliest  and  most  authentic  among  Arizona’s 
pioneer  men  of  power  is  Pauline  Weaver.  He  was  in 
Arizona  as  early  as  1830,  and  he  remained  active  as  hunt- 
er, trapper,  scout  and  guide  until  1867,  when  he  died 
quietly  in  his  lonely  tent  on  the  Verde.  His  father  was 
a frontiersman  who  came  to  Tennessee  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  married  a Cherokee  beauty,  a daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  prosperous  members  of  that  tribe.  Pau- 
line, born  in  1800,  was  a child  of  this  marriage.  It  is 
plain  to  see  that  he  came  honestly  by  his  fondness  for 
adventure  and  the  wilderness.  Early  in  life  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  as  hunter  and 
trapper  and  soon  made  his  mark  for  courage,  coolness  in 
time  of  danger,  acuteness  of  observation,  and  skill  with 
rifle  and  traps.  But  he  loved  the  sun  and,  weary  of  the 
northern  ice  and  snow,  late  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  came 
to  Arizona  by  way  of  the  Green  river,  the  Grand,  and  the 
Colorado.  As  early  as  1832  he  carved  his  name  upon  the 
Casa  Grande  ruin.  Here,  no  doubt,  he  had  many  a time 
found  sheter  from  sand-storm,  rain,  and  blazing  heat 
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on  his  way  to  or  from  the  ancient  garrisons  of  Tubac  and 
Tucson,  which  he  visited  on  rare  occasions  to  replenish 
his  failing  stock  of  tobacco  and  ammunition. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Cooke  employed  Weaver  as  guide 
when  as  Commander  of  the  Mormon  Battalion  he  broke 
the  first  wagon  road  across  Arizona  in  1846,  and  all  along 
the  southern  border  he  was  known  as  a pathfinder,  a 
guide  and  hunter.  It  was  he  who  discovered  the  placers 
at  La  Paz  in  1861,  and  later  the  Weaver  Diggings.  A 
man  of  sound  judgment,  he  was  often  an  interperter  and 
adjuster  of  affairs  between  the  red  man  and  the  white. 
Respecting  his  sagacity  and  courage,  as  well  as  his  friend- 
liness, the  Indians  permitted  him  to  come  and  go  un- 
harmed. He  knew  many  of  the  Apache  chiefs,  had  an 
eye  and  ear  as  quick  and  sure  as  theirs,  and  was  master 
of  their  code  and  smoke  signs.  Gradually  he  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a peace-maker  by  Indians  and  white  men 
alike. 

But  suddenly  Weaver  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
Indians.  In  1864,  he  was  living  in  a cabin  on  the  bank 
of  the  Hassayampa  tiling  a little  plot  of  ground.  Judge 
Edmund  Wells,  then  a youth  of  twenty,  knew  the  old 
trapper  at  that  time.  He  describes  him  as  a robust,  erect, 
broad-shouldered  man,  with  black  eyes,  straight  nose,  and 
large  mouth.  He  wore  his  beard  long,  and  his  grizzled 
locks,  in  orthodox  trapper  style,  straggled  down  to  his 
shoulders.  His  deep  bass  voice  issuing  from  the  cavern- 
ous chest  was  like  "the  blast  of  a fog  horn.”  Some  boys 
from  a camp  of  the  Apache-Mohaves  in  the  mountains 
not  far  away  ravaged  his  plot  of  cultivated  ground  while 
he  was  off  hunting  and  trapping.  He  went  to  their  wicki- 
ups and  complained  to  the  chief  men,  but  they  only 
laughed  at  him.  Realizing  that  his  prestige  would  be  lost 
unless  he  could  impress  upon  them  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  he  reported  the  matter  to  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Fort  Whipple  and  himself  led  the 
soldiers  to  the  camp  of  the  Indians.  But,  intending  mere- 
ly to  loosen  the  wind,  he  found  that  he  had  unchained 
the  whirlwind.  The  soldiers  attacked,  and  the  Indians 
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resisted  with  desperation,  refusing  either  to  give  or  re- 
ceive quarter.  The  result  was  that  the  band  was  wiped 
out  and  Weaver’s  prestige  along  with  it.  From  this  time 
until  his  death  the  old  trapper  attached  himself  to  the 
troops  at  Fort  Whipple  as  scout  and  guide. 

Out  of  this  tragic  occurance  grew  a very  romantic 
incident  for  which  Judge  Wells  vouches.  Toward  mid- 
night the  day  after  the  battle,  as  Weaver,  weary  and 
hungry,  was  preparing  his  venison  and  coffee  over  the 
embers  in  the  fireplace  of  his  cabin,  an  Indian  girl,  Aha- 
sa-ya-mo,  suddenly  appeared  at  his  side  and  warned  him 
that  her  tribesmen  were  approaching  to  kill  him.  Taking 
only  enough  time  to  drink  his  coffee  and  devour  his 
deer  meat,  Pauline  set  out  hoping  to  reach  the  Fort.  But 
he  rode  straight  into  an  Indian  ambuscade,  and,  though 
he  finally  escaped,  it  was  only  after  he  had  been  deeply 
wounded  by  several  arrows.  One  flint  arrow-head  re- 
mained in  his  body  to  torture  him  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Not  long  after  this  Weaver  saved  Aha-sa-ya-mo’s  life 
from  a soldier  who  was  trying  to  thrust  her  through  with 
a bayonet  after  a fierce  encounter  between  the  troops 
and  a band  of  Tonto  Apaches.  Many  Indians  had  been 
killed,  and  Aha-sa-ya-mo,  together  with  several  other 
Indian  women  and  many  children,  were  being  taken  to 
the  Fort  as  prisoners.  Pauline  assured  the  girl  that  she 
need  have  no  fear.  After  four  days  in  the  guard  house, 
one  morning  the  women  and  chidren  were  all  missing. 
The  old  scout  had  found  some  secret  means  of  helping 
them  to  make  good  their  escape. 

About  1866,  Weaver  was  assigned  as  scout  and  guide 
to  Camp  Lincoln  on  the  Verde  river.  He  pitched  his 
tent  on  the  river  bottom  near  a thick  shelter  of  willows 
some  distance  fro  mthe  soldiers’  quarters.  Age  and  the 
constant  pain  from  the  flint  arrow-head  under  his 
shoulder  blade  were  making  inroads  on  his  strength.  For 
days  at  a time  he  would  disappear  to  scout  or  hunt,  and 
his  absence  would  scarcely  be  noted.  However,  early 
in  October  his  wound  caused  him  so  much  suffering  that 
he  was  of  little  use  for  scout  duty  and  kept  close  to  his 
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tent.  At  the  post  no  one  thought  about  his  physical  con- 
dition, for,  reticent  from  habit  and  innured  to  pain,  he 
said  nothing. 

However,  one  night  the  sentinel  on  duty  at  the  Fort 
above  Pauline’s  camping  place  noticed  that  a light  was 
shining  in  his  tent  far  into  the  night.  Next  day  he  was 
not  seen  by  anyone  nor  was  there  any  activity  about  his 
tent.  Rice,  his  fellow  scout,  went  down  to  visit  him  late 
in  the  afternoon.  He  noticed  moccasin  tracks  made  by  a 
single  Indian  leading  from  the  clump  of  willows  to  the 
cabin  and  then  back  again.  When  he  approached  the 
tent,  Rice  found  the  door-flaps  tied  securely  to  the  stakes. 
Untieing  the  fastenings,  he  opened  the  tent-flaps  and 
went  in.  Everything  about  the  tent  was  in  order,  but  there 
upon  his  bunk  the  old  scout  lay  dead,  a blanket  tucked 
neatly  and  closely  about  the  body,  a towel  laid  over  the 
face,  and  on  the  table  a candlestick  containing  the  drip- 
pings of  the  burnt-out  candle.  There  was  no  sign  of  a 
struggle  or  of  violence,  and  Rice,  having  heard  from  the 
lips  of  his  comrade  the  story  of  Aha-sa-ya-mo,  was  able 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  Indian  girl,  true  to  her 
friend  in  death  as  in  life  had  been  with  him  at  the  end. 

"OLD”  BILL  WILLIAMS 

Most  massive  and  celebrated,  yet  most  elusive  and 
mysterious  of  all  the  pioneer  mountain  men  of  Arizona 
is  'Old”  Bill  Williams.  There  must  have  been  a time  when 
he  was  young,  but  always  the  designation  "Old”  is  attach- 
ed to  his  name.  Securely  as  his  name  is  rooted  in  Arizona, 
it  seems  impossible  to  get  accurate  data  about  his  doings 
here.  He  was  very  eccentric.  The  Indians  of  the  North- 
west called  him  "the  lone  Elk.”  Bands  of  trappers  would 
meet  him  everywhere  from  British  Columbia  to  the  Col- 
orado and  the  Gila.  But  he  did  not  remain  long  in  any 
company.  He  would  up  and  away  on  short  notice,  and 
for  months  at  a time  no  one  would  have  knowledge  of 
his  whereabouts.  Hunters  and  trappers,  to  be  sure,  were 
not  men  given  to  keeping  diaries  or  writing  events  down 
with  pen  and  ink.  Like  "Old”  Bill  Williams,  himself,  they 
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left  their  record  on  the  face  of  Nature  in  deeds,  not 
words.  Each  one  had  as  his  sign  manual  a river,  a can- 
yon, or  a mountain  peak.  Yet . some  meager  accounts 
have  come  to  us  from  these  men  of  the  wild,  and  almost 
invariably  in  the  stories  that  have  survived  we  find  men- 
tion of  "Old”  Bill  Williams. 

The  tradition  is  that  Bill  Williams  was  a Methodist 
preacher  at  one  time,  that  he  came  from  Missouri  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Osage  Indians,  that  he  learned  the  Osage 
language  and  the  languages  of  other  Indian  tribes,  and 
that  he  translated  the  Bible  into  various  Indian  tongues, 
and  so  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  missionaries  who 
came  after  him.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  had  a marked 
linguistic  gift.  He  seems  to  have  found  his  closest  alliance 
with  the  Ute  nation.  He  lived  among  them,  adopted  their 
manner  of  life,  and  took  one  or  more  squaws  from  that 
tribe.  What  seems  beyond  dispute  is  that  during  his  life 
in  the  wild  west  he  fell  immeasurably  from  grace.  He 
has  left  three  place  names  on  the  map  of  Arizona — Bill 
Williams  Mountain,  Bill  Wiliams  Fork  (a  stream  that 
flows  into  the  Colorado  below  Needles) , and  the  town 
Williams  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railway. 

In  the  fall  of  1832,  Albert  Pike  met  him  on  the 
plains  of  New  Mexico  and  was  in  his  company  for  some 
time.  He  leaves  this  picture  of  him  in  his  Prose  Sketches: 

"As  a specimen  of  the  genuine  trapper,  Bill  Wil- 
liams certainly  stands  foremost.  He  is  a man  about  six 
feet,  one  inch  in  height,  gaunt  and  red-headed,  with  a 
hard,  weather-beaten  face,  marked  deeply  with  small- 
pox. He  is  all  muscle  and  sinew,  and  the  most  indefatiga- 
ble hunter  and  trapper  in  the  world.  He  has  no  glory  ex- 
cept in  the  woods,  and  his  whole  ambition  is  to  kill  more 
deer  and  catch  more  beaver  than  any  other  man  about 
him.  Nothing  tires  him,  not  even  running  all  day  with 
six  traps  on  his  back.  His  horse  fell  once,  as  he  was 
galloping  along  the  edge  of  a steep  hill,  and  rolled  down 
the  hill  with  him,  while  his  feet  were  entangled  in  the 
stirrups,  and  his  traps  dashing  against  him  at  every  turn. 
He  was  picked  up  half  dead  by  his  companion,  and  set 
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upon  his  horse,  and  after  all  he  outwitted  him  and  ob- 
tained the  best  set  for  his  traps.  Neither  is  he  a fool. 
He  is  a shrewd,  acute,  original  man,  and  far  from  illiter- 
ate. He  was  once  a preacher,  and  afterwards  an  inter- 
preter in  the  Osage  nation. 

Pike  saw  him  in  his  prime  and  says  he  was  then  red- 
headed  but  in  old  age  no  one  could  determine  the  color 
of  his  matted  and  faded  mane.  His  eyes  were  gray  before 
Arizona  sunight  and  Rocky  Mountain  snows  dimmed 
their  fires.  About  one-quarter  civilized  and  half-savage 
he  was  as  the  very  type  of  the  wild  West  in  its  really  wild 
days.  He  was  a dead  shot  with  a rifle,  but  he  shot  with 
curious  "double-wobble.”  He  walked  with  a double- 
wobble,” too.  His  long,  sinewy  limbs  were  tireless,  but 
he  rambled  continually  back  and  forth  across  the  trail 
instead  of  tramping  straight  ahead.  He  was  not  surpass- 
ed as  a hunter  and  trapper,  and  it  was  the  passion  of  h.s 
life  to  kill  more  deer  and  trap  more  beaver  than  any 
other  man.  He  spent  almost  his  entire  life  among  the  In- 
dians. No  one  knew  their  ways  so  well  as  he.  In  cun- 
ning and  the  reading  of  "sign”  he  was  more  than  a match 
for  th-m.  He  would  pitch  his  camp  within  the  limits 
of  a hostile  tribe  and  come  and  go  among  them  with  im- 
punity, baffling  their  shrewdest  strategy.  Single-handed, 
he  was  a terror  to  them.  He  bore  the  scars  of  many  fights, 
but  he  was  hard  to  kill,  and  he  came  and  went  through- 
out the  West  for  nearly  half  a century. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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He  replied  "It’s  all  right,  Joe,  if  you  want  me  you 
can  get  me,  I’ve  done  nothing  and  I am  not  going  to  make 
any  resistance.”  We  had  breakfast  with  them  and  went 
on  back  to  Winslow.  Shortly  after  that  I ran  onto  Bob 
Glasspie  at  one  of  the  Hash  Knife  camps  and  the  poor 
fellow  thought  I was  after  him.  I assured  him  I was  not 
and  quieted  his  fears.  He  showed  me  his  wound  which 
was  not  yet  healed.  Brown  was  never  heard  of.  He  and 
Gorton  were  both  bad  ones  and  the  country  was  better 
off  by  losing  both  of  them.  Jacoby  was  finally  tried  for 
the  killing  of  Gorton  and  acquitted  at  St.  Johns.  While 
we  were  at  the  camp  at  Sunset  Pass  all  was  pleasant  enough 
but  after  we  went  away  and  the  boys  got  to  talking  mat- 
ters over  John  Allred  got  on  the  warpath  strictly  at  me 
for  surprising  his  camp  looking  for  Louie  Brown.  I was 
called  away  again  right  away  about  some  outlawry  and 
was  not  in  Winslow  when  Allred  came  in  with  the  avow- 
ed purpose  of  killing  me.  He  told  Skaggs  that  he  intend- 
ed to  kill  me. 

After  my  return  Skaggs  told  me  about  it  and  told 
me  to  be  careful.  It  was  not  many  days  until  the  Hash 
Knife  wagon  and  round-up  came  near  Winslow  and  "Old 
Dad”  the  Cook  came  in  for  a supply  of  grub.  I told 
"Old  Dad”  to  tell  John  Allred  that  I heard  he  wanted 
to  see  me  on  very  important  business  and  as  I was  liable 
to  be  called  away  any  time  he  had  better  come  in  at  once 
if  he  wanted  to  see  me.  When  he  reached  camp  he  sang 
it  out  in  his  usual  tone  of  voice:  "Joe  McKinney  said  to 
tell  John  Allred  that  he  heard  he  wanted  to  see  him  on 
important  business  and  if  he  did  he  had  better  come  in 
right  away  as  he  didn’t  want  him  to  be  disappointed 
about  seeing  him  any  more.”  The  boys  all  knew  what 
that  meant.  Allred  took  the  boss  (Jim  Salters)  to  one 
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side  and  asked  him  if  he  would  ride  to  town  with  him 
to  see  that  he  got  a square  deal. 

That  evening  I had  been  out  to  supper  at  Skagg  s 
and  came  in  just  about  dark  and  approached  the  back 
end  of  the  saloon  that  adjoined  Breed’s  store  and  looking 
through  I could  see  two  horses  with  saddles  on  tied  m 
front.  I approached  the  bar  and  the  bartender  said.  He 
is  here  and  Jim  Salters  is  with  him,”  I told  him  to  hand 
me  my  shotgun.  I took  it  and  walked  out  and  met  them 
in  front  of  Breed’s  Store.  We  met  and  spoke  our  usual 
salutations.  I then  said,  "Well,  John  I heard  you  wanted 
to  see  me  on  very  important  business  and  if  so  let  your 
business  be  known.”  He  said,  "Who  told  you  that  1 
wanted  to  see  you.”  I replied,  "You  don  t deny  being  usrc 
looking  for  me  do  you?”  He  then  said,  Why  were  you 
at  my  camp  looking  for  Louie  Brown.'  I replied,  1 
was  there,  I have  no  explanations  to  make;  If  you  mean 
to  do  anything  get  busy.”  He  made  no  move  to  do  any- 
thing so  I had  him  unbuckle  his  pistol  belt  and  hand  his 
pistol  to  me  and  as  he  did  so  I said,  "You  are  a dangerous 
man  to  have  around  with  a pistol.  You  won  t fight  but 
you  are  liable  to  shoot  some  one  in  the  back  and  murder 
them  ” At  this  Jim  commenced  to  whine.  Now,  Joe 
this  ain’t  right,”  and  commenced  to  draw  his  pistol.  1 
stood  with  my  shotgun  cocked  and  in  my  right  hand  so 
that  I could  have  torn  him  to  pieces  in  a second.  1 tola 
him  that  I would  hate  to  kill  him  and  that  he  had  better 
stop.  He  was  about  half  shot  with  red-eye,  which  was 
his  condition  usually  when  in  town. 

After  they  were  ready  to  go  home  I gave  Allred  his 
pistol  and  advised  him  to  behave  himself.  The  next  day 
a lot  of  cowboys  were  in  town  and  as  they  were  drinking 
and  milling  about  in  the  saloon  I saw  my  man  Allred 
standing  beside  the  front  door  with  his  pistol  drawn  al- 
most around  in  front  of  him,  and  his  eye  watching  me. 
Presently  I sliped  out  the  back  door  and  had  my  pistol 
against  him  from  behind.  He  was  very  much  frightened 
and  did  not  deny  my  charge  that  he  was  standing  there 
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to  shoot  me,  but  promised  me  that  if  I would  spare  him 
he  would  never  hurt  me.  I told  him  that  to  spare  him 
might  cost  me  my  life  but  I couldn’t  murder  him.  I 
kept  my  eye  on  him  when  he  was  near  me  after  that  and 
he  told  parties  that  I watched  him  closely,  but  to  tell 
me  that  he  would  never  harm  me.  He  left  that  country 
soon  after  that  and  I heard  he  died  with  fever  in  the 
Salt  River  valley.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  Allred  family 
of  Pima. 

I could  have  killed  Jim  Salters  and  been  justified 
in  doing  so  but  I felt  that  he  was  so  slow  that  I was  tak- 
ing no  chances  in  begging  him  to  lay  off  that  pistol.  He 
was  ever  my  friend  afterwards  and  often  said  that  I 
spared  his  life.  The  whole  side  of  his  face  was  shot  off 
of  him  after  that  in  Winslow  by  Mike  Roach  and  he  was 
finally  killed  up  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Arizona,  near 
the  Utah  and  Colorado  line,  and  the  man  was  exoner- 
ated who  killed  him.  I look  on  him  as  being  a man  who 
would  give  a man  every  opportunity  to  kill  him  and 
be  acquitted  for  doing  so,  but  was  absolutely  harmless 
himself.  When  he  got  shot  in  the  face  he  had  had  the 
bartender  out  dancing  and  would  occasionally  drop  a 
shot  about  his  feet.  Mike  was  a real  Irishman  and  witty 
too.  He  kept  insisting  on  Jim  that  it  was  about  time 
to  take  another  drink  and  finally  Jim  let  him  go  behind 
the  bar  to  set  up  the  drinks  when  Mike  raised  a shot- 
gun and  then  it  was  too  bad  for  poor  Jim.  Mike  helped 
to  nurse  him  back  to  life  again.  They  were  a rough 
bunch.  Mike  would  walk  in  to  see  Jim  and  say,  “How 
are  you  feeling  today?  Do  you  feel  like  making  some 
body  dance?”  They  were  good  hearted  fellows.  Mike 
helped  to  pay  his  bills  while  he  was  shot  and  waited  on 
him  as  tho  they  were  the  best  of  friends. 

I rode  and  scouted  with  Jim  Houck  and  Hook  Lar- 
son a great  deal  and  as  they  were  both  associated  with 
the  Tewksburys  they  familiarized  me  with  the  doings 
constantly  in  Pleasant  Valley.  Jim  Houck  told  me  that 
he  himself  killed  Billy  Graham  as  he  was  crossing  a lit- 
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tie  creek  north  of  where  the  Grahams  lived.  He  said  he 
lived  to  reach  home  and  stayed  with  his  horse  ’till  he 
got  there.  He  said,  "Of  course  I had  a warrant  for  his 
arrest.” 

Houck  carried  a commission  as  deputy  sheriff  under 
Owens.  On  one  trip  through  that  country  I had  Jim 
Houck  and  Ed  Tewksbury  with  me.  One  thing  was 
noticeable  about  Ed  Tewksbury.  When  we  would  be 
approaching  a ranch  or  cabin  where  we  would  be  ex- 
pecting to  find  trouble,  and  I would  be  keeping  my  eye 
on  every  corner  of  the  place,  I would  lose  Ed  Tewks- 
bury and  would  not  see  him  until  we  were  satisfied  there 
was  no  danger.  Then  Ed  would  emerge  from  behintHi 
tree.  He  would  always  be  in  a place  where  he  could  do 
execution  but  where  he  would  not  be  noticed. 

Ed  Tewksbury  told  me  that  Al  Rose  was  killed  by 
Glen  Reynolds.  Ele  said  that  they  were  at  the  Hou- 
don  place  looking  for  some  parties  that  they  thought 
might  be  stopping  around  there,  and  were  lying  down 
behind  a brush  fence  when  Al  Rose  came  out  of  the 
house  early  one  morning  and  Glen  Reynolds  arose  and 
beckoned  Rose  to  come  to  him.  He  said  Rose  was  un- 
decided what  to  do  for  a time  and  would  start  to  come 
and  then  stop  and  finally  broke  for  the  house  when 
Reynolds  killed  him  with  a shotgun. 

In  my  trips  in  the  Valley  I saw  the  spot  where  the 
Grahams  killed  John  Tewksbury  and  Bill  Jacobs.  I also 
went  over  the  battle  field  where  Middleton  was  killed, 
and  I think  that  Joe  Ellenwood  was  wounded  in  the  same 
battle.  Jim  Roberts  showed  me  where  each  man  was 
and  their  position.  The  Tewksburys  laid  flat  on  the 
ground  and  would  get  a rock  about  the  size  of  their 
heads  or  larger  and  place  it  in  front  of  them  which  would 
protect  their  bodies  from  the  bullets  of  their  enemy  as 
the  bullets  would  hit  the  rock  in  front  of  their  heads. 
"After  the  battle  was  over,”  he  said,  "we  moved  to  the 
top  of  that  little  sharp  knoll  that  stands  just  north  of 
where  the  shooting  occured  and  let  them  come  and  get 
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/o/>«  Tewksbury,  killed  with  Bill  Jacobs  as 
they  rode  their  horses  to  the  Tewksbury  ranch- 
house  on  September  5,  r88~.  They  were  shot 
front  ambush  by  the  Graham  faction. 
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their  wounded.”  He  said,  "We  sat  right  above  them  on 
that  little  sugar  loaf  hill  and  saw  them,  every  move  they 
made,  and  didn’t  fire  a shot  at  them.” 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  killing  of  John 
Tewksbury  and  Jacobs  and  the  Grahams  standing  guard 
over  them  and  letting  the  hogs  eat  them.  The  facts 
are  they  were  killed  while  out  after  their  horses  one 
morning.  The  rest  of  the  Tewksbury  party  could  plainly 
hear  the  shooting  that  was  taking  the  lives  of  their  com- 
panions. They  fled  like  wild  cattle.  I have  often  thought 
it  strange  that  they  did  not  go  to  their  rescue.  The  Gra- 
hams stayed  there  after  they  had  killed  them.  Mrs.  John 
Tewksbury  went  to  the  scene  of  killing  and  asked  for 
the  bodies  of  her  husband  and  Jacobs.  Tom  Graham 
acted  as  spokesman  and  promptly  replied  to  her,  "No, 
the  hogs  have  got  to  eat  them.”  The  fact  is  the  hogs 
did  not  eat  them  nor  did  they  touch  the  bodies  of  those 
men.  John  Meadows  who  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  there 
at  that  time  came  and  told  the  Grahams  to  get  away 
from  there  or  he  would  have  men  come  and  put  them 
away.  I am  no  writer  and  not  writing  a wild,  weird  story, 
as  I have  heard  so  many  times  about  this  Pleasant  Valley 
unpleasantness.  People  have  written  who  know  nothing 
about  it. 


(To  be  continued) 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AN  OLD  DIARY  FOUND  IN  MEXICO 

(i Continued ) 

Written  by  MRS.  GRANVILLE  OURY 
and  anotated  by 

COLONEL  C.  C.  SMITH,  U.  S.  Army  Retired 

This  morning  Mr.  Neville  took  charge  of  the  wagon,  and  Mr. 
Oury  is  riding  his  mule.  We  took  the  wrong  road  leaving  Mapimi. 
Mr.  Oury  rode  hack,  ascertained  the  desired  information,  overtook  us 
and  started  us  across  brush,  briers,  holes,  etc.,  he  piloting  Capt.  Dod- 
son, Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  wagon,  so  at  the  end  of  an  hour  we  found 
the  right  road,  and  in  a half  hour’s  drive,  came  to  good  grass  and  pler- 
ty  of  water.  The  knowledge  of  which  fact  would  have  spared  us  four- 
teen dollars’  expense  last  night,  but,  it  is  a deplorable  fact  that  the 
Mexicans  will  not  tell  the  truth. 

Stopped  to  graze,  cooked  "frijoles,”  fried  corn  and  had  a real 
"square”  dinner.  At  three  o’clock  hitched  up  and  in  three  miles  found 
abundance  of  good  grass  and  water  and  wood.  So  we  camped  here  to 
wait  for  the  Gilletts.  It  being  Sunday,  I cannot  sew.  Since  leaving 
Parras,  I have  made  two  nice  pairs  of  linen  drawers  for  Capt.  Dodson, 
finished  one  calico  shirt  for  Mr.  Wilson  and  have  another  cut  out.  1 
have  read  Stern's  "Sermons,”  "Letters”  and  "Sentimental  Journey” 
’till  my  poor,  weak  eyes  ache. 

"Our  Mess”  get  along  swimmingly,  all  old  travelers,  campers  and 
the  best  of  friends,  all  pretty  good  cooks,  and  since  John  came  into  the 
mess,  we  always  have  clean  dishes  and  the  others  are  rid  of  a job  they 
detested.  "John”  is  an  old  sailor  who  has  been  all  over  the  Eastern 
continent  and  into  nearly  every  seaport  except  those  on  the  Pacific. 
No  rain  last  night. 

July  31st — Monday:  Real  fall  weather  this  morning,  cold  enough 
for  a fire.  For  breakfast  we  had  a very  nice  rabbit  stew,  but  like  the 
"rock  soup,”  it  required  a good  many  additional  ingredients  to  make 
it  nice.  There  are  thousands  of  hares"'  here,  but  none  of  our  mess  think 
them  eatable.  No  other  game  save  an  occasional  partridge.  About  ten 
o’clock  the  Gilletts  came  up,  bringing  some  fresh  beef,  bought  six 
miles  back  at  "Mapimi,”  so  for  dinner  had  beef  stew,  frijoles  and 
splendid  biscuit.  I ate  three,  and  they  were  huge. 


Note:  ^Certainly  here  Mrs.  Oury  is  speaking  of  the  jack  rabbit  so  common  in  our 

southwest  end  northwestern  Mexico. 
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For  the  sake  of  employment,  I punished  my  aching  eyes  in  mak- 
ing two  shirt  sleeves. 

About  twelve  a hard  shower  fell,  making  our  camp  very  muddy. 
Started  at  two,  the  whole  country  carpeted  with  the  finest  grass  I 
have  ever  beheld.  Mountains  covered  with  it.  After  coming  through 
the  gap  and  down  the  slope  it  gave  out  and  we  feared  we  would  be 
compelled  to  stop  at  a ranch  in  sight,  but  good  fortune  favored  us 
and  we  now  camped  a short  distance  off  the  road,  by  an  old  field. 
Grass  knee  high,  "charcos”  of  water  close  by.  Mosquitos  plentiful  and 
a storm  threatening. 

Augutt  1st — Tuesday:  Very  cool,  slight  rain  during  the  night. 
The  "Cardenas”  ranch  was  untenanted.  The  main  building  was  of 
stone,  two  stories  with  a small  portico  above.  Our  course  now  turns 
almost  due  north.  The  whole  country  is  covered  with  the  finest  grass 
imaginable,  and  owing  to  the  daily  heavy  rains,  we  find  water  every- 
where. Today  we  have  passed  several  fine  herds  of  cattle,  with  herders. 

About  ten  we  passed  a copper  mine/'  which  is  being  worked — a 
league  further,  another — making  five,  where  we  noonea.  Here  a lit- 
tle "donkey”  paid  us  a visit  and  completely  demoralized  two  of  our 
mules,  which  he  inveigled  off,  and  it  required  considerable  racing  to 
catch  them. 

Started  at  three,  came  seven  miles  and  camped  a mile  beyond  a 
ranch  "Pelallo.”  I noticed  large  herds  of  sheep  and  goats  and  several 
corn  fields,  but  the  tenants  at  the  ranch  were  a poverty-stricken  look- 
ing set.  Their  corn  is  always  full  of  weeds  and  as  thick  as  wheat. 

Near  the  house  were  some  beautiful  springs.  Addy  went  to  a large 
one  where  the  water  was  bubbling  out  of  a rock,  clear  and  sparkling, 
and  was  not  a little  surprised  and  disappointed  to  find  it  boiling. 

August  2nd — Wednesday:  I was  quite  sick  last  night  from  eat- 
ing imprudently,  I presume.  Am  still  so  unwell  that  I am  writing  in 
bed.  Came  down  a very  steep  mountain  this  afternoon,  crossed  the 
"Puente  Piedras”  (stone  bridge),  camped  six  miles  beyond,  hard  rain 
during  the  night.  We  can  see  it  raining  somewhere  all  the  time,  and 
frequently  have  showers  two  or  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours. 

August  3rd — Thursday:  We  much  dreaded  the  day’s  journey  of 
twelve  leagues,  as  stated  on  our  way  bill,  and  were  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  ourselves  at  the  "Arroyo  Salitre”  at  eleven,  twelve  miles  in- 
stead of  thirty-six.  Their  measurements  are  very  inaccurate.  The 
French  Army  had  camped  here  a few  days  previous  and  the  flies  al- 
most devoured  us.  In  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  "Cerro  Gordo,” 
which  was  high  and  very  swift.  Crossed  and  camped  a mile  distant. 

August  4th — Friday:  Rain  prevented  an  early  start.  Nooned  at 
a charming  place.  Capt.  Dodson  cooked  some  purslane,  which  the  oth- 
ers relished.  I did  not.  Three  hours  hard  labor  and  all  kinds  of  ma- 


Note:  ^Probably  one  of  the  mines  near  Dcscubridora,  in  the  northwestern  pare  of 

the  state  of  Durango. 
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noeuvering  to  shoe  an  unruly  mule.  The  poor  brute  was  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted when  they  finished.  Crossed  "La  Panda”  and  passed  a nice 
ranch  of  same  name,  some  distance  from  the  road.  Camped  near  the 
ranch  "Noria  Rufo.” 

August  5th — Saturday:  At  the  "Noria  Rufo”  we  bought  a sheep, 
some  onions,  green  pepper,  young  pumpkins,  cheese  and  "peloncillos.” 
We  are  nooning  about  one  mile  beyond  a very  large  "hacienda.”  1 
have  been  too  unwell  for  several  days  to  take  note  of  anything.  Suf- 
fice that  the  country  for  the  past  hundred  miles  is  beautiful  beyond 
description,  rolling  and  covered  with  the  finest  grass  in  the  world, 
two  varieties  of  "Gramma”  (peculiar  to  Mexico)  and  mesquite.  We 
have  all  been  fascinated  with  the  view  and  marvelled  at  finding  this  by 
far  the  most  desirable  part  of  Mexico  we  have  seen,  almost  uninhabit- 
ed. Not  an  animal  save  a few  hares  derives  the  least  benefit  from  this 
vast  area  of  pasturage.  Our  mules  revel  in  it  and  travel  briskly  now. 
We  are  nearing  the  "Rio  Florida”  and  two  haciendas  are  already  in 
sight,  one,  the  "Guadalupe.”  There  is  a large  acequia  here  bordered 
thickly  with  immense  cottonwoods,  large  fields  of  corn,  and  immense 
fields  of  beans,  upon  which  they  mostly  subsist  when  dried,  taking 
the  place  of  potatoes  with  the  Irish.  Everything  begins  to  wear  the 
semblance  of  civilization  except  the  people.  No  improvement  in  them. 
Crossed  the  Florida  in  the  afternoon,  the  largest  stream  we  have  seen 
in  Mexico.  On  this  side  is  a small  town,  "Refugio,”55,  which  was  only  a 
small  hacienda  fifteen  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Oury  was  here  enroute  to 
California.  Eight  hundred  French  troops  were  there.  We  came  up 
three  miles  and  camped  on  a bare  hill,  to  the  disgust  of  the  mules. 
Grass  scarce  and  inferior  now,  since  leaving  the  Florida. 

August  6th — Sunday:  A company  of  French  Infantry  passed  us 
early.  We  passed  them  at  ten,  breakfasting.  The  commanding  offi- 
cers carry  many  conveniences  on  pack  mules,  little  tables,  chairs,  etc. 
About  nine  we  passed  "Concepcion,”55'  a large  hacienda  on  a pretty 
little  stream.  While  nooning,  the  infantry  passed  us  again.  I have 
strained  my  eyes  gazing  at  the  lovely  country  and  am  suffering  with 
them. 

In  the  afternoon  we  passed  through  just  one  corner  of  "El  Valle 
San  Bartolo”* * (The  Valley  of  St.  Bartholomew)  to  my  disappoint- 
ment, for  I had  been  hearing  for  days  of  this  wonderful  vale  and  had 
promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it.  I saw  here  the  finest  trees 
that  grow.  Pecans  and  English  Walnuts  that  would  almost  cover  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  of  immense  height.  As  far  the  eye  can  reach,  it 
is  greeted  with  verdure,  flourishing  fields  and  trees  of  every  descrip- 

Note:  *In  northern  Durango  or  southern  Chihuahua. 

**This  is  in  southern  Chihuahua,  and  noted  as  a place  from  which  many  old 
Spanish  expeditions  made  their  final  start  when  going  into  New  Mexico.  Don  An- 
tonio de  Espejo  started  from  here  in  1 5 82,  as  did  Onate,  in  1 5 98,  when  he  came  up 
from  Zacatecas. 
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tion.  Over  the  high  walls,  surrounding  the  yards  and  gardens,  the 
branches  of  the  fruit  trees  are  hanging,  loaded  with  fruit.  I had  a hur- 
ried glimpse  of  a handsome  church.  We  crossed  a small  stream  and 
camped  four  miles  from  town. 

August  7th — Monday:  Came  twelve  miles  and  nooned  near 

"Santa  Cruz,”  a ranch.  Bought  peaches,  corn,  onions,  green  ^pepper 
and  water  melons.  Mr.  Wilson  killed  a rabbit,  so  we  had  a "square 
dinner.”  Afternoon:  passed  several  ranches,  crossed  a little  river,  trav- 
eled down  it  several  miles,  finding  no  water  we  camped  some  time  af- 
ter dark  and  retired  supperless. 

August  8th — Tuesday:  Daylight  start.  Ten  miles,  camped  on 

the  river.  Fried  apples  and  milk  for  breakfast.  The  river,  which  was 
perfectly  clear,  rose  while  we  were  eating  which,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  boys  from  indulging  in  a swim,  later  passed  a large  hac- 
enda  (still  traveling  down  the  same  river),  where  a negro,  black  as 
Erebus,  is  employed  as  cook  for  a wealthy  Mexican,  who  drinks  cham- 
pagne and  enjoys  many  luxuries.  Large  cotton  fields  on  the  roadside. 
Camped  near  by,  I finished  Mr.  Wilson’s  second  shirt. 

August  9th — Wednesday:  Still  clinging  to  our  river.  At  ten  we 
reached  "Santa  Rosalia,”  a place  of  considerable  importance,  but  as 
usual,  we  double  quicked  through  and  I had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
anything.  Every  street,  corner  and  door  was  full  of  French  troops, 
wagons,  horses  and  mules  everywhere.  We  came  through  and  crossed 
"our  river”  (I  felt  lonely,  and  as  though  we  were  losing  a friend),  and 
in  a few  vards  another  "La  Florida,”  three  miles  and  camped  in  an  old 
field. 

Mr.  Oury  and  others  returned  and  brought  beef,  sugar  and  mes- 
cal. No  shade  and  the  sun  beaming  on  us  unmercifully.  The  two  riv- 
ers here  unite  and  flow  into  the  "Concho”  in  a few  miles,  which  is 
very  high.  Yesterday  five  Frenchmen  and  seven  mules  were  drowned, 
trying  to  cross.  The  Generals  and  a thousand  infantry  have  crossed, 
but  the  Cavalry  are  water  bound  here.  We  came  on  and  camped  near 
the  river  in  order  to  make  an  early  start  crossing.  Met  many  soldiers 
and  their  wagons  returning  to  Santa  Rosalia  to  await  the  falling  of 
the  river. 

August  10th — Thursday:  Rose  at  daylight,  breakfasted  and 

drove  to  the  river,  which  we  found  very  high  and  swift.  Surely  none 
but  Mexicans  would  undertake  to  ferry*  over  in  such  a stream  our  two 
wagons,  three  ambulances,  mules,  etc.,  with  such  appliances  as  they 
use.  Two  huge  canoes,  dug  out  of  large  trees,  then  lashed  together 
with  thongs  so  as  to  admit  the  wheels  of  one  side  of  a wagon  in  one, 
the  other  side  in  the  other.  Each  wagon  and  ambulance  required  a sep- 
arate trip,  and  as  they  could  not  approach  the  shore  with  their  great 
clumsy  raft,  we  were  carried  to  it  in  the  arms  of  these  amphibious  bi- 


Note:  *1  have  often  seen  this  method  of  crossing  rivers  reported  to  in  the  Philip- 

pines. 
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peds,  who,  ten  in  number,  hauled  the  "canoes”  some  distance  up  tl * 
river  before  starting,  which  the  current  took  far  below  the  landing  on 
the  opposite  shore,  then  out  they  jumped  and  hauled  it  to  the  landing, 
unloaded  and  pulled  it  high  up  the  river  again,  to  land  on  the  opposuc 
shore  as  much  below,  and  repeat  the  same  routine  with  each  trip,  on 
each  side.  It  required  all  their  strength  and  the  most  vigorous  pad 
dling  to  prevent  being  carried  down  in  the  middle  of  the  turbulent 
stream.  To  our  great  relief  they  got  us  all  bag  and  baggage  safely 
over  in  four  hours,  at  a cost  to  us  of  $11.00. 

Passed  ranches  and  fields  of  cotton  and  corn  going  down  the 
"Concho,”  drove  through  "Cruz,”  a small  town  on  the  river  and 
camped  seven  hundred  yards  below.  Poor  grass,  but  splendid  water, 
which  the  boys  found  by  digging  holes  in  the  gravelly  bed  of  a 
creek.  Here  we  were  the  victims  of  a practical  sell.  A Mexican  who 
came  to  our  camp  having  informed  us  that  we  could  readily  obtain 
green  corn,  tomatoes,  a goat,  etc.,  in  Cruz,  Capt.  Dodson  scoured  the 
town  and  came  back  with  some  cheese*,  resembling  pan  cakes.  The 
old  deceiver  waddled  off  witii  a generous  supply  of  spoiled  beef,  for 
his  pains,  and  we  ate  heartily  of  our  fried  bacon,  coffee,  cheese  and 
splendid  biscuit,  in  spite  of  our  disappointment.  Mrs.  Gillock  has  just 
sent  me  a piece  of  "Peach  Cobbler”  and  there  goes  Billy  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  her.  Intense  heat  preceded  a severe  hail  storm  and  copious 
rain.  Finding  good  grass,  we  camped  early,  as  the  mules  had  fared 
poorly  the  previous  night. 

Strong  indications  of  a storm,  which  induced  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Dodson  to  construct  a tent  which  they  trenched  around,  and  with  the 
others  are  regretting  their  unnecessary  labor,  as  the  impending  deluge 
exhausted  itself  in  wind. 

August  11th — Friday:  Met  a company  of  French  escorting  a 

train  back  to  Santa  Rosalia.  They  are  orderly,  quiet  and  well  disci- 
plined. At  ten  we  got  to  "Saucillo,”  a miserable  ranch  where  we  could 
get  nothing  except  corn.  Very  few  of  the  thirty-two  ears  cooked  at 
dinner  were  left.  We  all  (eight)  have  good  appetites,  Mr.  Oury  being 
the  only  moderate  eater  in  the  mess.  All  asleep,  and  I have  nothing  to 
sew.  What  an  oversight,  not  bringing  a plentiful  supply  of  light  read- 
ing. Still  in  sight  of  the  Concho,  which  is  skirted  with  beautiful  trees, 
the  only  timber  in  sight. 

August  12th — Saturday.  Hard  rain  last  night,  making  the  road 
very  heavy.  Arriving  at  the  "Rio  Santa  Cruz,”  we  found  it  so  swol- 
len, that  it  could  not  be  forded.  Retraced  our  steps  through  a muddy 
bottom,  took  another  road  leading  to  a ford  some  distance  above, 
where  the  river  was  very  wide  and  swift.  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Wilson 
ventured  across  and  procured  a guide,  who  crossed  immediately  m 


Note:  *This  particular  kind  of  cheese,  which  resembles  pan  cakes,  is  called  quesi- 

dilla  by  the  Mexicans.  It  is  rather  palatable  but  quite  tough  and  leathery.  In  Nic*' 
ragua  the  same  cheese  is  called  quesillo. 
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front  of  our  ambulance  mules,  four  in  number  and  strong.  Mr.  Oury 
driving  and  "Ben”  using  the  whip  vigorously.  Our  wagon  came  righ 
behind  us,  Mr.  Neville  driving  and  Addy  leading  the  lead  mule  y a 
strong  rope,  so  we  crossed  safely  and  with  little  trouble  and  expense. 
Made  a complete  semi-circle  and  dared  not  permit  the  mules  to  step 
slowlv,  for  fear  of  their  being  lifted  off  their  feet  and  carried  along 
with  the  current.  Old  Mr.  Gillock  and  his  wife  were  in  an  ambulance 
drawn  by  two  mules,  in  the  rear  of  our  wagon.  By  some  mismanage- 
ment he  let  his  ambulance  wash  below  the  ford  into  a deep  hole,  his 
mules  went  under,  breaking  the  harness  and  axle  trees,  and  it  required 
all  the  strength  of  Capt.  Dodson,  Addy,  John  Gillett  and  four  Mexi- 
cans to  drag  them  ashore.  They  were  greatly  frightened  but  unhurt. 
However,  they  had  a narrow  escape. 

Now,  after  witnessing  all  the  danger  and  struggle,  Henry  Gillett 
deliberately  drove  in  with  his  ambulance  (and  two  mules)  m which 
was  his  wife,  three  small  children,  a nurse  and  plunder,  followed  by 
his  large  wagon  (six  mules)  heavily  loaded,  Mexican  driver  without 
a guide  or  even  a horseman  to  'lead  his  mules,  as  we  ..ad  hau,  and  -o 
our  unspeakable  dismay  drove  ambulance  and  wagon  right  into  the 
identical  hole  in  which  he  had  seen  the  Gillocks  so  nearly  drowned.  1 
was  on  the  bank  and  witnessed  the  whole  harrowing  scene  and  trust 
that  another  such  is  not  in  store  for  me  The  single  tree  broke  and 
down  stream  they  started.  Addy  plunged  in  on  Dick  to  aid  them, 
and  my  heart  stopped  beating,  when  I saw  the  horse  rear  up  and  .all 
on  his  back,  with  Addy  under  him,  in  a second  or  two,  however,  they 
both  came  to  the  surface,  nothing  the  worse  for  the  dive,  except  the 

loss  of  a hat.  ...  , 

Addy  worked  faithfully  for  two  hours  carrying  out  the  children, 
helping  to  pull  out  the  ambulance,  extricating  the  drowning  mules, 
assisting  to  unload  the  wagon  and  carry  ashore  the  plunder,  til  poor 
Dick  was  well  nigh  exhausted,  bearing  up  against  the  current  so  long, 
and  part  of  the  time  having  to  swim. 

Mrs.  G.  was  carried  out  on  a mule.  "Silvario,”  the  driver  we  dis- 
charged and  who  is  driving  their  wagon,  made  a narrow  escape,  being 
for  some  time  in  the  water  between  two  of  the  mules  that  had  fallen 
and  were  strangling,  entangled  in  the  harness.  By  means  of  Herculean 
efforts,  and  the  assistance  of  eight  or  ten  Mexicans,  they  succeeded  in 

saving  everything.  ^ 

After  seeing  them  all  safe,  we  drove  into  town,  Santa  Cruz 
Rosales.”  The  French  Commandante  examined  our  passports,  found  it 
satisfactory,  invited  Mr.  Oury,  Capt.  Dodson  and  myself  into  his  par- 
lor, had  "toddies”  made,  and  was  exceedingly  courteous.  ^ rote  an  or- 
der for  us  to  get  beef  at  the  Commissary  (impossible  to  buy  from  tne 
Mexicans  here)  but  we  could  not  wait  ’til  four  for  them  to  butcher. 
The  officers  seemed  anxious  to  oblige  us  in  every  way.  They  wore  (in- 
doors) white  pants  and  elaborately  braided  white  merino  saques.  The 
General  with  a thousand  troops  had  left  previous  day  for  Chihuahua, 
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and  he  gave  us  a bundle  of  dispatches  to  deliver  and  insisted  upon  M* 
Oury  calling  upon  the  General.  Came  nine  miles  through  a succcv 
sion  of  fields,  engaged  a sheep  at  a ranch,  which  was  never  delivered 
We  were  all  hungry,  having  fasted  since  morning.  Billy  hunted  faith 
fully,  but  failed  to  find  even  a rabbit.  So  we  supped  on  fried  bacon, 
bread,  coffee  and  pickles,  which  we  shared  with  a Mexican  pedestrian. 
The  boys  stretched  blanket  tents  and  sheltered  themselves  from  the 
rain.  We  left  in  disgust  at  daylight,  both  man  and  beast  having  been 
preyed  upon  by  the  largest  and  greediest  mosquitos  imaginable. 

August  13th — Sunday:  Drove  six  miles.  Rain  water  standing  in 
holes,  and  oceans  of  fine  grass.  Fat  cattle  all  around  us  and  cannot 
buy  any.  Waiting  here  for  the  Gilletts.  Everything  out  drying,  boyj 
asleep,  intensely  hot  and  threatening  rain.  Just  bought  some  peacho 
from  a Mexican.  In  sight  of  "Agua  Chimba.”  I have  just  overhauled 
my  trunks,  got  out  some  fresh  supplies  of  clothing  and  packed  one 
trunk  with  soiled  clothes.  Three  wearers,  and  no  washing,  accumu- 
lates rapidly.  Ventured  to  read  a little  in  Postdeluvian  Histor\ 
(Swedenborg) . A vender  came  by  with  a donkey  load  of  peaches, 
large  and  if  ripe  would  be  fine,  but  the  Mexicans  never  allow  fruit  or 
melons  to  ripen;  you  never  see  a ripe  peach  and  I am  told  they  prefer 
green  fruit.  Thirty-two  for  a bit;*  we  invested  a dollar  and  the  boys 
have  eaten  heartily  and  made  a huge,  genuine,  cobbler  for  supper. 
Gilletts  came  up  during  the  evening. 

August  14th — Monday:  No  rain  last  night!!!  Fresh  beef  and 
pork  for  breakfast,  brought  out  by  the  Gilletts.  Passed  "Agua  Chim- 
ba” early;  large,  nice  building,  orchard  and  plenty  of  cattle.  Have 
been  traveling  in  a "Canon”  (narrow  pass  between  the  mountains) 
road  very  rocky  and  I am  jolted  into  a jelly.  Crossed  a lovely  little 
mountain  stream  seven  times  and  will  still  cross  it.  Passed  a ranch  ro- 
mantically situated  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  river  running  in 
front,  and  skirted  with  beautiful  trees.  Bought  six  chickens  and 
stopped  near  by  to  noon. 

I stole  off  to  the  river  and  actually  washed  out  (stooping  on  the 
edge  of  the  cold  running  water,  noonday  sun  and  no  shade,  neither 
washboard,  tub  or  pan)  three  towels,  two  handkerchiefs  and  a blue 
linen  shirt  for  Mr.  Oury,  and  was  so  pleased  with  my  success,  that  but 
for  the  scorching  sun,  would  have  undertaken  quite  a formidable 
washing.  Mr.  Oury  obstinately  refuses  to  don  a "boiled  shirt”  to- 
morrow, when  he  calls  upon  the  General,  and  the  one  he  is  wearing, 
besides  being  muchly  soiled,  is  out  at  the  elbow  (thus  apparelled,  he 
made  his  appearance  in  "Santa  Cruz  Rosales”  among  those  daintily  ar- 
rayed officers)  so,  in  a fit  of  desperation  I washed  one. 

The  river  branches  here  into  two  perfectly  transparent  stream?, 
flowing  swiftly  over  clean  gravel  and  rock. 

Whew!  chicken  and  dumplings  for  dinner,  to  which  we  all  did 
ample  justice,  and  here  come  the  boys  from  their  ablutions,  looking 


Note:  *Ten  cents. 
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completely  metamorphosed.  Mr.  Ourv’s  clean  blue  linen  shirt  is  de- 
cidedly improving  to  his  appearance.  O,  dear,  if  we  could  only  stay 
’til  evening,  how  I would  enjoy  a plunge  in  that  cool,  limpid  water. 

Crossed  our  river  four  times  more  and  camped  where  we  found 
abundant  grass  but  no  wood.  Hard  rain  during  the  night. 

August  15th — Tuesday:  As  we  were  fuelless,  left  early.  About 

eight  stopped  near  a rapid  stream,  where  some  thoughtful  campers  had 
left  wood  for  us.  Breakfasted,  crossed  a valley,  ascended  a slope  and 
the  City  of  Chihuahua  burst  upon  our  vision.  Camped.  Mr.  Oury  and 
several  of  the  boys  went  in,  the  dispatches  for  the  French  General,  who 
bad  just  taken  formal  possession*  of  the  City,  were  delivered,  pass- 
ports examined,  etc.  The  French  were  celebrating  Napoleon’s  birth- 
day. Our  boys  returned  late,  with  wood,  eggs,  tomatoes,  fresh  meat, 
rtc.,  and  we  had  dinner. 

August  Kth — Wednesday:  Capt.  Dodson  and  Billy  went  to  mar- 
ket at  daylight.  After  breakfast  they  all  went  in  and  I spent  a lonely 
morning.  Cut  out  and  nearly  made  a nice  mushn  underskirt.  At  eleven 
Adav  and  Ben  came  up  newly  "shod,”  hitched  up  and  started.  I could 
see  very  little  of  the  city,  riding  through  in  the  ambulance,  as  I can- 
not roll  the  curtains  high.  The  streets  are  generally  wide  and  nicely 
paved.  I noticed  five  churches,  (the  main  one  is  a splendid  stone  edi- 
fice) some  nice  houses  and  a large  fountain  in  the  center  of  the  plaza. 
There  is  a mint**  here,  which  I regret  not  being  able  to  visit.  Indeed 
I feel  greatly  disappointed  and  not  a little  vexed  at  seeing  nothing  of 
the  only  city  of  any  note  or  importance  lying  on  our  route.  I had 
1 looked  forward  anxiously  to  our  arrival  here,  anticipating  much  pleas- 
ure in  a change  from  the  wearing  monotony  of  the  road,  but  so  much 
for  being  a woman. 

The  gentlemen  "did  the  City,”***  made  purchases,  etc.,  we  drove 
through,  crossed  the  river  and  camped.  Had  a real  vegetable  dinner. 
Messrs.  Dodson  and  Wilson  donned  their  good  clothes  and  returned  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  City,  attend  the  theatre,  etc.  Two  American 
! gentlemen  drove  to  our  camp,  expressly  to  advise  us  to  out  out  a 
double  guard,  as  the  Mexicans  here  are  most  notorious  and  dexterous 
thieves****  known  on  the  globe.  But  the  Gillett’s,  to  whom  they,  gave 
this  desirable  information  (they  stopped  at  their  camp,  it  being  the 
us,  and  we,  supposing  our  property  more  safe  than  usual,  in  conse- 
first  they  came  to)  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  communicate  it  to 
quence  of  the  rigidness  of  French  discipline,  were  less  vigilant  than 

Note:  ’’"Chihuahua — the  French  entered  this  place  Aug.  1 5,  1 865,  anniversary  of 
the  birch  of  Napoleon  Bonr parte,  born  at  Ajacio,  island  of  Corsica,  Aug.  1 5,  1769. 

**\Then  New  Mexico  pertained  to  Mexico,  the  famous  copper  mine  (discov- 
ered 1804)  at  Santa  Rita  del  Cobre.  near  Silver  City,  furnished  such  a fine  grade  of 
copper  that  much  of  ir  was  used  for  minting  the  copper  coins  of  Mexico,  at  the  mint 
of  Chihuahua. 

***It  is  surprising  to  see  this  phrase  'did  the  City”  used  in  1865. 

****Thieves  of  Mexican  cities  and  towns  still  have  this  reputation. 
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ever  before.  Two  of  the  Gillctt  party  were  in  town  drunk  (one  in 
the  guard  house)  and  two  others  in  camp  drunk.  Unluckily,  the  two 
whose  turn  it  was  to  stand  guard  were  absent,  and  from  midnight  til 
daylight,  there  was  not  a single  soul  on  guard  or  awake,  the  man  from 
our  mess  having  awakened  the  one  who  was  to  succeed  him,  supposed 
of  course  that  he  got  up  and  went  on  duty.  So  we  all  slept  in  fancied 
security,  while  all  our  animals  and  camp  outfit  were  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  most  daring  and  expert  thieves  in  existence. 

Well,  we  lost  no  animals  fortunately,  but  we  were  far  from  es- 
caping their  thieving  proclivities  unscathed — which  we  might  have,  if 
I had  only  been  told  of  the  danger,  for  I lie  awake,  with  ears  strained 
to  catch  every  conceivable  sound,  whenever  I fancy  there  19  the  slight- 
est need,  and  would  have  been  on  the  alert  with  both  eyes  and  ears  if 
I had  had  the  remotest  intimation  from  the  Gilletts. 

August  17th,  Thursday:  During  the  night  I heard  a noise  at  the 
front  of  the  ambulance  and  called  out  "Who’s  there?”  Felt  certain 
that  I saw  a min’s  head  and  saw  him  stoop  when  I spoke,  but  Mr. 
Oury,  who  was  sleeping  in  the  ambulance,  ridiculed  the  idea,  insisted 
upon  my  lying  down  and  being  quiet,  said  it  was  a mule  stepping  over 
the  harness,  or,  if  I saw  a man,  which  he  seemed  inclined  to  doubt,  it 
was  the  man  who  had  been  on  guard  coming  in,  etc.,  etc.  So  I per- 
mitted my  fears  to  bo  quieted  and  went  soundly  to  sleep,  without  even 
raising  the  curtains  (as  I desired  to  do)  to  ascertain  if  the  man  could 
be  seen  or  not.  This  morning,  however,  Mr.  Oury  credits  my  storv  of 
seeing  a man,  when  he  finds  his  fine  beaver  hat  gone,  a very  large 
satchel,  in  which  I earned  all  our  road  clothes  and  such  conveniences 
as  we  need  daily,  and  which  I had  replenished  the  previous  day  with 
dresses,  collars,  handsome  boots,  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  for  my  an- 
ticipated visit  of  a whole  day  in  the  city,  besides  a fresh  supply  of  fine 
linen  underwear  (we  left  so  unexpectedly  that  we  had  no  time  to  lay 
in  road  clothes  and  are  using  articles  altogether  unsuitable  for  such 
a trip)  for  each  us,  four  elegant  towels,  corset,  "neck-gear,”  two 
fine  underskirts,  my  Bible,  my  Postdeluvian  History,  given  by  my 
dear  Aunt  Moore  when  starting,  and  which  I had  just  taken  out  of 
my  trunk,  and  determined  to  read  while  camping,  and  many  other 
articles  too  tedious  to  mention.  But  most  of  all  $40.00,  which 
poor  "Ben”  had  put  in  my  care.  The  satchel  had  been  placed  on  the 
iront  sear,  and  the  noise  that  awoke  me  was  made  in  jerking  it  sud- 
denly off.  Our  loss,  tho  somewhat  serious  to  us  in  our  situation,  paled 
into  insignificance,  when  we  discovered  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  trunks  and 
two  pairs  of  fine  blankets  had  been  taken  from  under  the  ambulance, 
and  that  too,  with  Addy  sleeping  on  the  ground  partly  under  and  al- 
most touching  the  trunks.  The  trunks  contained,  in  addition  to  quan- 
tities of  very  handsome  clothing,  linen  shirts,  etc.  (bought  at  Mata- 
moras  from  the  French)  several  valuables  and  curiosities  and  $940.00 
in  gold.  Mr.  Wilson  bears  his  loss  calmly  and  seems  to  regret  his  "fine 
clothes  ’ more  than  the  money.  We  all  immediately  suspected  "Sil- 
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vario,”  he  being  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  our  camp, 
knew  exactly  where  we  kept  money,  etc.,  the  contents  of  each  trunk, 
as  he  saw  them  frequently  opened.  His  actions  also  aroused  suspicion. 
So  Messrs.  Dodson,  Wilson  and  Oury  went  over  and  brought  the  Chief 
of  Police  and  some  French  soldiers,  arrested  him,  searched  a house 
nearby,  took  a note  of  missing  articles  (Mr.  W.  offering  $100.00  for 
delivery),  put  "Silvario”  in  prison  and  several  times  examined  him,  but 
naving  no  proof,  released  him.  Doubtless,  if  we  had  been  where  sum- 
mary measures  could  have  been  resorted  to,  he  could  have  been  made 
to  disgorge.  Suspicion  pointed  also  to  the  Mexican  who  spent  a night 
in  our  camp,  and  who  told  us  he  was  on  an  errand  to  Agua  Chim- 
ba,”  and  would  return  immediately  to  Santa  Cruz,  when  we  iound  he 
was  in  the  city  and  remembered  how  closely  he  had  observed  all  our 
arrangements,  etc.  An  accomplice  he  was  at  least.  But,  as  there  exists 
not  a shadow  of  hope  of  recovering  anything,  it  imports  little  to  know 
who  the  lucky  thief  is. 

As  usual  our  camp  has  been  besieged  with  beggars,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  excitement  and  annoyance.  We  all  ate  heartily  as  we  had 
a "square  dinner”  of  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  etc. 

August  18th,  Friday:  After  breakfast  they  all  went  to  the  city 
to  make  some  purchases,  and  ascertain  if  any  clue  had  been  found,  and 
leaving  me  in  charge  of  the  camp  where  the  ladies  spent  most  of  the 
morning.  I wrote  a letter  to  my  father  to  be  taken  to  El  Paso  and 
mailed,  and  then  assisted  John  in  preparing  all  the  vegetables  for  soup, 
cut  off  green  corn  to  fry,  cut  up  squash,  onions,  green  pepper,  toma- 
coes,  etc.  The  bovs  returned,  not  having  succeeded  in  finding  any 
clue.  We  "gathered  up”  and  bade  Chihuahua  a not  unwilling  adieu. 
Camped  near  a little  stream,  fine  grass. 

August  19th,  Saturday:  Capt.  Sharp  and  Judge  Holt  joined  our 
mess.  We  crossed  several  pretty  streams,  saw  thousands  of  cattle; 
camped  in  a sea  of  grass,  but  the  boys  gathered  weeds,  roots  and  grass 
to  cook  with.  Two  Mexicans  joined  us,  enroute  to  "Carmel.  They 
report  the  country  full  of  Apaches,  traveling  dangerous,  alike  from 
Apaches  and  the  disbanded  "Liberals”"'  who  are  committing  atrocious 
outrages. 

August  20th,  Sunday:  Two  months  on  the  road.  Daylight  start. 

1 escaped  the  headache  by  drinking  some  cold  coffee.  Traveled  ’til  ten 
through  an  extensive  swamp,  water  deep  in  some  places,  clear  and 
running  everywhere.  More  rain  this  season  than  for  twelve  years. 

Country  flooded,  plains  covered  with  water  flowing  from  mountain 
springs.  Grass  knee  high.  At  last  we  reached  a large  ranch  (in  sight  when 
we  started  and  appeared  to  be  a short  distance)  the  property  of  a wealthy 


Note:  *On  the  approach  of  the  French — whom  we  have  seen  had  reached  Chi- 
huahua on  August  15  th — the  Liberals  took  to  the  woods,  as  the  saying  is. 
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man"'  who  owns  the  whole  valley,  many  ranches,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  etc. 

We  bought  a fat  sheep,  eggs,  com,  etc.  Cape  Dodson  killed  two 
ducks.  Mrs.  Gillock  gave  me  a saucer  of  butter  (the  first  we  have  seen 
since  1 started)  and  we  sat  down  to  an  inviting  breakfast,  or  dinner.  We 
nooned  near  the  ranch,  under  large  cottonwood  trees,  close  to  a fine 
soring  of  water.  Soon  our  camp  was  literally  overrun  with  a horde  of 
Mexican  men,  women  and  children,  begging  bread,  etc.,  gathering  up 
scraps,  going  off  in  raptures,  with  the  skin  and  head  of  the  sheep,  which 
will  feed  them  a week.  Such  a naked,  starved,  ab.ect  set,  I have  never 

beheld. 

At  the  ranch,  there  lives  a family  of  half  Americans,  the  mother  is 
a sister  of  the  owner,  the  father  (a  Mr.  Miller,  well  known  to  several  of 
our  party)  is  now  in  California.  The  children  are  beautiful,  skin  trans- 
parently  white,  hair  light  and  auburn.  A boy  of  twelve,  who  came  to 
camp,  has  fine  dark  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  fine  features,  and  is  intelligent. 
The  American  blood  proclaims  itself  in  form,  feature  and  carriage.  e 
wore  handsome  clothes,  bosom  ot  shirt  elaborately  embroidered.  Mr. 
Douglas,  a Scotchman,  who  lives  in  "Hermosillo”  and  is  acquainted  with 
several  of  our  party,  overtook  us  here.  He  had  promised  in  Chihuahua  to 
accompany  the  Gilletts  to  "El  Paso”  whither  he  is  going  on  business 
and  hopes  to  overtake  us.  With  him  is  a pleasant  young  Englishman  and 
two  piones  in  charge  of  pack  mules.  They  met  Mr.  W.  Oury  •"Hermo- 
sillo very  recently.  Started  at  three.  The  little  Englishman  was  taken 
sick  and^rode  in  the  ambulance  while  Addy  rode  his  mule.  He  slept  on 
my  mattress. 

Immediately  after  starting,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Laguna,  now 
over  twenty  miles  long.  The  whole  plain  is  inundated  with  water  run- 
ning into  it  from  the  mountains.  At  night,  in  addition  to  our  tenacious 
friends,  the  mosquitos,  we  had  myriads  of  gnats.  I made  my  patient  a 
nice  cup  of  tea  and  gave  him  some  cookies  sent  me  by  Mrs.  Gillock. 

Note-  'This  wealthy  man  was  unoubtedly  Don  Luis  Terrazas,  the  cattle  king ; of 
M«ko.  1 used  to  see  him  in  El  Paso  when  stationed  there  with  my  regiment  in  l*M- 
He  was  then  90  years  old,  but  chipper  as  could  be. 

{To  be  continued) 
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FORTY-NINERS.  The  Chronicle  of  the  California  Trail.  By 
Archer  Butler  Hulbert.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  and  Compnay,  1932. 
Pp.  xvii,  340.  $3.50. 

Professor  Hulbert  has  boldly  attempted  a compilation  of  the  ex- 
periences of  the  overland  emigrants  of  1849  on  the  trail  to  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  fields.  His  work  is  unusual  in  conception  and  organization, 
and  as  has  been  the  case  with  his  previous  contributions  to  the  history 
of  the  West,  is  the  result  of  very  careful  investigation,  including  per- 
sonal retracing  of  the  routes  of  the  forty-niners. 

It  is  said  that  more  than  two  hundred  original  diaries  and  jour- 
nals were  consulted  in  the  making  of  this  summary  of  the  overland 
migration.  Many  of  these  were  found  in  the  Bancroft  Library  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  in  the  Huntington  Library  at  San  Ma- 
rino, California.  From  this  collection  has  been  drawn  a most  interest- 
ing group  of  pictures,  in  the  form  of  a supposed  diary.  The  daily  inci- 
dents of  the  trail  are  shown  vividly,  although  it  is  obvious  from  the 
style  and  diction  that  such  a diary  could  not  readily  have  been  writ- 
ten by  an  overlander  of  that  day. 

The  California  Trail,  for  convenience  and  clearness  of  description, 
has  been  divided  into  a series  of  nine  sections,  extending  from  Inde- 
pendence, Missouri,  to  Sacramento,  California.  Each  section  is  intro- 
duced by  a brief  list  of  points  passed  along  the  trail,  with  the  distance 
made  each  day  of  the  journey  of  the  "Golden  Army.”  Each  section 
also  contains  a detailed  map  of  the  region  traversed.  Occasional  foot- 
notes refer  the  reader  to  the  sources  of  doubtful  statements.  One  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  care  and  labor  devoted  to  making  this 
a graphic  and  authentic  portrayal  of  the  experiences  of  those  who  chose 
the  "covered  wagon”  route  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  those  early  days. 

Here  are  tragedy  and  song,  humor  and  pathos,  chronicled  in  de- 
tail. Dust,  heat,  rocky  roads,  sand,  dying  oxen,  ruined  wagons,  thirst, 
stampedes,  Indian  raiders,  raging  rivers,  dangerous  quagmires,  odd  char- 
acters along  the  trail — all  contribute  to  drive  home  the  struggles  of 
the  overlanders.  Here,  too,  are  elaborate  descriptions  of  such  historic 
points  as  Chimney  Rock,  Fort  Laramie,  Ash  Hollow,  Independence 
Rock,  South  Pass,  Fort  Hall,  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  the  Humboldt 
Sink,  the  Forty-Mile  Desert  and  Carson  Pass — not  to  mention  such 
trail’s-end  places  as  Hangtown  and  Sutter’s  Fort.  Due  credit  is  given 
to  the  Mormons  of  Salt  Lake,  and  many  of  the  false  legends  concern- 
ing their  treatment  of  the  forty-niners  are  exploded. 

The  work  is  charmingly  and  profusely  illustrated  by  reproduc- 
tions of  old  prints  from  early  works  on  the  California  gold-rush.  An 
excellent  short  bibliography  and  an  adequate  index  form  a useful  sup- 
plement. 

For  its  brilliant  revival  of  the  trail  days  of  ’49,  Professor  Hul- 
bert’s  work  well  deserves  the  $5000  prize  which  it  won  in  competition 
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with  more  than  five  hundred  other  manuscripts.  The  chief  fault  that 
might  be  pointed  out  is  that  the  work  tends  to  give  a false  tmpres- 
sion  of  many  supposed  thrills  experienced  by  the  overlanders  Much  of 
he  daily  emigrant  life  was  humdrum  and  doubtless  much  less  sensa- 
tional than  one  is  led  to  believe.  But  such  a criticism  need  not  lessen 
the  fascination  with  which  one  reads  this  fine  composite  picture  o.  a 

great  American  epic.  RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS. 

TUCSON— THE  OLD  PUEBLO.  By  Frank  C.  Lockwood  and 
Captain  Donald  W.  Page.  Phoenix.  Arizona.  The  Manufacturing  Sta- 
tioners,  1931.  Pp-  94. 

The  history  and  local  traditions  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
old  towns  of  the  Southwest  are  discussed  in  this  small,  neat  volume, 
the  collaborative  work  of  two  residents  of  Tucson. 

Most  of  the  work  was  originally  published  in  the  ARIZONA 
HISTORICAL  REVIEW  as  a series  of  articles.  In  its  present  boox 
form  certain  interesting  additions  have  been  made,  malting  a most  at- 

Of  the  seven  chapters,  the  first  is  entitled  "Tucson,  Pre-Tradi- 
tional  Times  to  the  Founding  of  the  Presidio,"  and  was  written  by 
Captain  Page.  Herein  a successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  sum- 
marize what  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  Santa  Cruz  valley  down  to 
the  founding  of  Tucson  in  1776.  Ntaurally,  much  of  Captain  Pages 
narrative  centers  around  the  careers  of  Padres  Kino  and  Garces,  an 
Captain  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza.  The  chief  errors  noted  are  concerned 
with  geographical  locations. 

The  remaining  six  chapters  come  from  the  able  and  prolific  pen 
of  Dean  Frank  C.  Lockwood  of  the  University  of  Arizona  faculty. 
Dean  Lockwood  skillfully  traces  the  history  of  lucson  during  the  clos- 
ure days  of  Spanish  rule  and  down  through  the  Mexican  regime  to 
1854  A full  discussion  of  local  scenes  in  19th-century  lucson  lends 
much  color  and  vividness  to  these  chapters,  in  which  are  preserved  the 
life  of  an  active  town  of  the  Old  West  and  the  Mexican  border  m the 
days  of  Anglo-American  settlement.  In  general,  Dean  Lockwood  and 
Captain  Page  have  in  this  work  presented  a useful  commentary  on  the 
state’s  most  important  early  center  of  population  One  feels  that  a 
table  of  contents  and  perhaps  a short  index  would  have  added  some- 
what to  the  value  of  the  book  for  convenient  reference. 

RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS. 


MEXICO  AND  TEXAS,  1821-1855.  University  of  Texas  Re- 
search Lectures  on  the  Causes  of  the  Texas  Revolution.  By  Eugene  C. 
Barker.  Dallas,  The  Southwest  Press,  1928.  Pp.  vu,  167.  $2.00. 

For  an  unbiased,  painstaking  and  lucid  explanation  of  the  course 
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of  events  leading  to  the  Texan  war  of  independence,  one  can  find  few 
more  compact  and  readable  treatises  than  this  volume. 

Dr.  Barker  scans  the  beginnings  of  Anglo-American  settlement 
in  Texas  in  a lecture  entitled  "The  Racial  and  Political  Background.” 
The  two  following  lectures  form  an  effort  to  balance  and  evaluate 
both  the  Mexican  and  Anglo-American  viewpoints  in  the  controversies 
that  led  to  the  revolt  of  183  5.  The  following  and  last  lecture  of  the 
series,  "The  Development  of  the  Revolution,”  brings  one  to  the  mo- 
mentous vear  183  5.  The  last  chapter  consists  of  a paper  on  "Public 
Opinion  in  Texas  Preceding  the  Revolution.” 

Throughout,  the  lecturer’s  aim  has  been  to  show  the  justice  of 
both  viewpoints,  Mexican  and  Texan.  To  Dr.  Barker  the  two  outstand- 
ing men  in  Texan  history  before  1 83  5 are  Manuel  Mier  y Teran,  the 
high-minded  and  sincere  Mexican  military  comandante , and  Stephen 
F.  Austin,  the  pioneer  hero  of  Texas.  Both  of  these  men,  it  seems,  did 
their  utmost,  and  from  the  most  disinterested  motives,  to  avert  the 
outbreak  of  rebellion.  Strangely  enough,  both  died  before  the  new 
Texan  Republic  was  well  under  way.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  a work 
on  Texan  history  which  is  so  appreciative  of  both  the  Latin  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  attitudes. 

Of  this  volume,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  careful  research  has  tri- 
umphed in  the  production  of  a fair-minded  estimate  of  the  causes  of 
one  of  the  most  significant  events  in  Southwestern  history.  To  quote 
the  author’s  preface  as  an  expression  of  what  he  has  so  fully  demon- 
strated: "The  Texan  Revolution  was  neither  the  culmination  of  a 
deep-laid  program  of  chicanery  and  greed,  nor  the  glorious  response  of 
outraged  freedom  to  calculated  oppression  of  tyrants.” 

RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS. 

ALKALI  TRAILS:  or  Social  and  Economic  'Movements  of  the 
Texas  Frontier , 1846-1900.  By  William  Curry  Holden.  Dallas,  The 
Southwest  Press,  1930.  Pp.  ix,  2 5 3.  $3.00. 

West  Texas  is  a geographical  area  with  a distinctive  character  all 
its  own.  Here  the  Llano  Estacado  borders  upon  the  eastern  ranges  of 
the  Rockies  and  begins  to  merge,  in  the  Pecos  valley,  with  the  moun- 
tain desert  lands  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Naturally,  this  wild 
and  arid  region  presented  to  the  settlers  of  Texas  new  and  different 
problems  of  livelihood  and  survival. 

Professor  Holden’s  book — of  which  the  title  is  somewhat  mislead- 
ing— is  an  attempt  to  appreciate  and  recount  the  steps  by  which  the 
the  frontier  of  population  moved  westward  in  Texas.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting, although  rather  ill-proportioned  and  rambling  work,  covering 
in  a general  way  the  everyday  life  of  the  West  Texas  rancher-pioneer. 
Relatively  slight  attention  is  given  to  chronological  history,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  largely  pictorial. 

Having  eliminated  the  Indian  menace,  "the  most  serious  obstacle 
to  the  settlement  of  West  Texas,”  the  pioneers  turned  their  attention, 
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says  Professor  Holden,  to  the  removal  of  a lesser  obstacle,  the  buffalo. 
This  removal  is  covered  in  a chapter  entitled,  "The  Buffalo  Slaughter,” 
in  which  is  demonstrated  the  corporate  business  of  kiling  and  skinning 
the  herds  of  these  wide  plains.  Then  follow  chapters  on  such  diverse 
subjects  as  "The  Cattle  Kingdom,”  "Frontier  Journalism,”  "Mirages,” 
and  "Amusements,”  most  of  them  interesting  enough,  if  not  particu- 
larly original  or  startling  in  their  conclusions. 

One  feels  that  the  real  story  of  West  Texas  is  yet  to  be  told.  Pro- 
fessor Holden  has  made  an  approach  to  the  subject,  but  his  style  and 
method  smack  too  much  of  the  old-time  prosy,  gossipy  county  his- 
tory so  common  in  the  Middle  West.  It  is  hoped  that  some  later  at- 
tempt by  the  same  author  will  be  more  successful,  but  until  that  ef- 
fort is  made,  ALKALI  TRAILS  may  serve  the  purpose  of  those  who 
prefer  light  reading  along  this  line. 

RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS. 

A HISTORY  OF  TEXAS.  Edited  by  Eugene  C.  Barker.  Dallas, 
The  Southwest  Press,  1929.  Pp.  xi,  65  3.  $2.00. 

Herein  is  a most  interesting  and  enlightening  collection  of  re- 
printed documents  and  articles  dealing  with  one  of  the  Southwest’s 
greatest  commonwealths.  Forty-seven  selections  or  groups  of  selec- 
tions are  taken  from  the  vast  literature  concerning  Texan  history,  to 
illustrate  fully  the  development  of  the  state. 

Part  One  of  the  collection  opens  with  discussions  of  Spanish  Texas 
and  of  French  and  Spanish  territorial  claims  and  rivalries  along  the 
coast.  From  this  point  Spanish  mission  and  frontier  life  are  taken  up, 
and  then  come  the  beginnings  of  American  settlement  and  discontent 
with  Mexican  rule.  Considerable  space  is  then  devoted  to  reproduced 
documents  dealing  with  the  Texas  Revolution. 

Part  Two,  entitled,  "Republic  and  State,  1836-1918,”  covers  the 
history  of  Texas  from  the  winning  of  independence  down  to  our  own 
times.  Much  of  this  section  is  given  over  to  the  history  of  the  Texan 
Republic  and  to  the  condition  of  Texas  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
volume  closes  with  a series  of  documents  and  articles  on  the  economic 
development  of  the  state,  including  such  topics  as  "Life  on  a Typical 
Texas  Ranch,”  and  "Managing  a Trail  Herd.” 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  a great  Western  state 
as  told  by  participants  and  close  students  of  that  history,  this  fine  book 
is  particularly  recommended.  It  is  not  the  detailed  work  of  any  one 
author;  rather,  it  is  a symposium.  But  it  loses  none  of  its  interest  by 
reason  of  this  method  of  approach. 

RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS. 

THE  RANGE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY.  By  Edward  Everett  Dale. 
Norman,  Oklahoma,  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1930.  Pp.  xvii, 
216.  $4.00. 

There  are  two  styles  of  approach  to  the  study  of  the  western  cat- 
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tleman  and  his  ways  of  life.  One  might  be  called  the  popular  ap- 
proach,  and  is  characterized  by  the  use  of  much  so-ca,lcd  local  color 
and  much  cowboy  dialect,  as  well  as  by  the  subordination  of  realities 
to  ''interpretations.”  The  second  approach  is  from  the  strictly  sci- 
entific and  coldly  factual  point  of  view. 

Professor  Dale’s  carefully  documented  volume  seems  to  be  based 
upon  the  latter  viewpoint,  although  it  is  written  in  a style  which  re- 
deems its  imposing  array  of  facts  and  gives  them  considerable  appeal 
to  the  western  reader.  Coupled  with  a graphically  simple  style  is  a 
notable  collection  of  maps,  photographs  and  diagrams  which  bring 
home  in  a most  vivid  manner  the  "day  of  the  cattleman. 

It  is  evident  that  extensive  research  has  produced  this  work. 
Manuscripts,  federal  and  state  documents,  newspapers  and  ^ periodicals 
and  secondary  works  have  all  been  utilized  apparently  with  care  and 
diligence.  No  doubt  the  final  word  has  still  to  be  written  on  the  west- 
ern&cattleman,  but  it  is  clear  that  Professor  Dale  has  gone  far  toward 
pointing  the  way  for  his  successors. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  work  is  that  it  endeavors  to  cover 
the  whole  area  of  the  range  cattle  industry,  from  Texas  northward 
over  the  Great  Plains.  Too  many  writers  on  the  subject  have  been 
bound  by  conditions  in  their  own  environment  or  by  their  own  ex- 
perience. Clearly,  Professor  Dale  has  not  been  subject  to  these  limita- 
tions. , , 

All  in  all,  THE  RANGE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY  is  distinctly  a 
rational,  common-sense  discussion  of  the  cattlemen  of  the  Old  W est. 
It  should  be  widely  read  by  those  who  prefer  their  economic  history 
stripped  of  sentimentality  and  sensational  thrills. 

RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS. 

DEATH  VALLEY.  By  Bourke  Lee.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1930.  Pp.  x,  210.  $4.00. 

Excellent  photographs  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  this  specimen 
of  journalistic  geography.  In  fact,  the  illustrations  as  a whole  are 
worth  fully  as  much  as  a large  portion  of  the  text. 

One  feels  that  the  author  would  have  produced  a more  readable 
and  worthwhile  book  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  folklore  con- 
cerning Death  Valley,  and  had  spent  less  space  upon  efforts  to  popu- 
larize the  scientific  accounts  of  the  valley’s  Indians  and  its  flora  and 
geological  traits.  As  a rule,  the  journalist  finds  himself  outside  his 
proper  element  in  the  popularizing  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  this 
work  is  no  exception. 

But  DEATH  VALLEY  has  numerous  merits.  One  who  is  fond 
of  the  legends  of  the  West  and  of  its  scenic  fantasies  can  forgive  the 
dry  discussions  of  stale  anthropology  and  geology  and  the  "wise- 
cracks” in  return  for  a few  interesting  passages.  Chapter  One,  "Sun 
and  Scenery,”  is  a most  entertaining  approach  to  the  subject  of  one  of 
North  America’s  geographical  wonders,  although  marred  by  a cheap 
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journalistic  style.  The  chapter  on  the  early  emigrants  through  Death 
Valley  is  vivid  and  thrilling,  but  the  discriminating  reader  will  pre- 
fer to  turn  to  William  Lewis  Manly’s  own  more  vivid  account  of  his 
adventures.  A chapter  on  “Mines  and  Miners”  well  repays  a reading 
for  its  pictures  of  Rhyolite,  Bullfrog  and  other  ghost  towns  of  the 
valley. 

RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS. 

THE  FANTASTIC  CLAN,  The  Cactus  Family , by  John  James 
Thornber  and  Frances  Bonker.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
1932.  Pp.  xiv,  194,  $3.50. 

Mr.  Thornber,  being  professor  of  botany  in  the  University  of 
Arizona,  and  Frances  Bonker  a resident  of  California,  both  have  the 
first  requisite  of  acquaintance  with  western  flora.  They  have  lived 
in  the  presence  of  the  tall  masts  of  cacti  which  march  over  the  flanks 
of  stone  mountains,  growing  out  of  the  very  rock  without  foothold 
or  water.  They  have  never  accepted  as  growth  that  which  hardly 
seems  growth  at  all,  for,  in  the  language  of  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  who 
first  explored  the  Grand  Canyon  in  1869  and  visited  the  lower  deserts 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Colorado,  “There  are  no  forests,  no  meadows,  no 
green  hiJis,  no  foliage,  but  club-like  stems  of  plants  armed  with  stil- 
letows  and  bearing  gorgeous  flowers.” 

In  THE  FANTASTIC  CLAN,  the  descriptions  are  climaxed  by 
that  of  the  Night  Blooming  Cereus,  of  which  there  is  a handsomely 
colored  frontispiece.  The  blossoms  of  this  plant,  which  the  Mexicans 
call  Kcina  de  Noche,  and  which  excel  the  South  American  orchid, 
bloom  but  one  night  in  the  year,  arising  from  a stem  which  resem- 
bles a dead  stick  or  a snake.  The  authors  have  their  book  conveniently 
catalogued  as  to  habitat,  how  to  grow,  how  to  identify,  etc.  The  en- 
tire field  is  covered,  from  the  tiny  pincushion  cactus  to  the  Giant 
Bisiiaga  or  barrel  cactus  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  “six  to  nine  feet 
tall,  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  weighing  four  thousand  pounds 
and  estimated  by  scientists  to  attain  the  age  of  a thousand  years.” 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  pen  and  ink  sketches,  photo- 
graphs, paintings  and  colored  plates  of  the  cacti  listed. 

SIDNEY  KARTUS. 


ARIZONA  PIONEERS’  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

UNIVERSITY  STADIUM  Board  of  Directors 

TUCSON,  ARIZONA  £ £ 

Incorporated  March  4,  1884  ALBERT  STEINFF.LD 

Secretary,  MRS.  GEO.  F.  KITT  CLARA  F.  ROBERTS 

E.  A.  JACOBS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Riggs  of  Faraway  Ranch  in  the  Chiricahua 
Mountains,  with  Mrs.  Riggs’  father,  Mr.  Neil  Erickson,  were  in  the 
office  last  week,  and  Mr.  Erickson  presented  the  organization  with  a 
large  framed  picture  of  Gen.  George  Crook. 

Mrs.  George  Barber  spent  some  time  in  the  office,  searching  for 
facts  about  the  life  of  her  uncle,  John  T.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  came  to 
Arizona  with  the  5th  California  Infantry  in  1862,  and  after  being  dis- 
charged settled  on  a cattle  ranch  rear  Tubac.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Legislature  in  1873,  and  a student  of  farming  conditions  in  south- 
ern Arizona.  Mrs.  Barber  presented  the  Pioneers  with  several  of  his 
letters  describing  the  country  and  conditions  as  he  found  them  when 
first  coming  to  Arizona. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Schafer  of  Bowie  donated  a U.  S.  branding  iron 
and  a 44  rim  fire  rifle  which  Mrs.  Schafer’s  father  brought  to  the  ter- 
ritory in  1880. 

Among  the  interesting  things  procured  by  the  secretary  on  a re- 
cent trip  to  Prescott,  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  were  the  pictures 
of  Jacob  Miller,  who  came  to  Prescott  in  1862;  that  of  Tom  Saunders 
who  came  two  years  later,  and  a photostat  copy  of  the  marriage  cer- 
tificate of  John  Dickson  and  Mary  Jane  Ehle,  which  reads: 

TERRITORY  OF  ARIZONA 
Office  of  the  Governor 

Prescott,  17  November,  1864. 

This  may  certify  that  on  this  day,  Mr.  John  Dickson  and  Miss 
Mary  J.  Ehle,  both  of  Prescott,  were  joined  together  in  matrimony 
by  me. 

JOHN  N.  GOODWIN, 

Governor  of  Arizona. 

Among  new  members  are:  Mrs.  Netta  P.  MacDonald  (Mrs.  Rod- 
ney MacDonald),  Phoenix,  who  came  to  Arizona  in  1902;  the  four 
Moreno  brothers,  Gilbert,  Federico,  Arturo,  and  Elias,  all  born  in  Tuc- 
son and  owners  of  the  Spanish  paper,  Tucsonense;  Mrs.  Edith  Lam- 
port Croxen  of  Fairbanks,  who  was  born  in  Arizona;  W.  T.  Webb, 
Bonita,  one  time  legislator,  cattleman,  and  owner  of  the  76  guest 
guest  ranch;  Mrs.  John  Bogan,  widow  of  John  Bogan,  cattleman  of 
Aravaci. 


PRESIDENT 

A.  J.  DAVIDSON 

VICE-PRE  .IDENT 

R.  C.  BROWN 

TREASURER 

RUDOLF  ZEPEDA 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

On  the  morning  of  May  1 John  P.  Clum  walked  from  his  flower 
garden  into  the  home  where  he  lived  in  Los  Angeles,  was  seized  with 
a heart  attack  and  died  instantly.  Mr.  Clum,  81  at  his  death,  was  one 
of  the  few  living  survivors  of  the  strenuous  early  days  of  Arizona.  His 
spectacular  service  as  Indian  agent  at  the  Apache  reservation  of  San 
Carlos  is  sometimes  allowed  to  overbear  his  solid  achievements  as  an 
office-holder  and  newspaper  publisher  and  editor  when  Arizona  was 
beginning  to  emerge  from  desert  wilderness.  It  took  conviction  and 
courage  to  be  mayor  of  Tombstone  and  editor  of  the  T 'ombstone 
Epitaph  when  the  Earps  and  the  Clantons  waged  their  deadly  feud. 
The  gamut  of  Mr.  Clum’s  experience  took  him  through  all  the  typical 
dangers  of  the  frontier,  through  which  he  bore  a constant  part  in  the 
ways  of  peace.  His  literary  and  historical  propensities  stayed  with  him 
to  the  last.  He  was  an  associate  editor  of  The  Arizona  Historical  Re- 
view and  contributed  far  more  to  its  pages  than  any  other  author. 
He  was  also  a contributor  to  the  New  Mexico  Historical  Review  and 
other  publications.  His  writings  constitute  a valuable  source  for  Ari- 
zona history  of  the  Apache  war  days.  His  life  is  another  milestone  in 
the  long  struggle  of  man  for  his  improvement. 

EFFIE  R.  KEEN. 


Con  P.  Cronin,  another  frequent  contributor  to  The  Arizona 
Historical  Review , died  March  14,  1932,  in  Phoenix.  Mr.  Cronin  had 
been  state  librarian  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  which  post  he  occu- 
pied at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  been  in  public  life  in  Arizona 
for  thirty-six  years,  his  first  office  that  of  county  recorder  of  Yuma 
county  in  1896.  As  a result  of  his  years  of  experience  and  long  service 
as  head  of  the  state  legislative  and  reference  library,  Mr.  Cronin  be- 
came an  authority  on  the  form  and  style  of  legislation.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  legislation  passed  since  Arizona  be- 
came a state  was  shaped  by  him  from  the  notes  of  new  legislators  un- 
familiar with  the  vernacular  of  the  statutes.  His  contributions  to  Tee 
Arizona  Historical  Review  dealt  mainly  with  figures  and  events  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  where  he  lived  many  years. 

Dr.  Rufus  Kay  Wyllvs  of  the  Arizona  State  Teachers  College  3t 
Tempe,  and  heretofore  a contributing  editor  of  The  Arizona.  Histori- 
cal Review , has  been  appointed  associate  editor  of  the  magazine,  fill- 
ing the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  John  P.  Clum. 


ARIZONA  MUSEUM  NOTES 

By  ELIZABETH  S.  OLDAKER 

A reception  for  pioneer  women  of  Arizona  was  held  at  the 
museum  the  afternon  of  April  7.  Mrs.  Effie  Keen,  State  Historian, 
was  general  chairman,  assisted  by  many  able  helpers,  all  of  whom 
were  dressed  in  colonial  costume,  in  celebration  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington Bi-centennial.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  women  attended. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  open  house  for  pioneer  women  at  the  museum 
the  last  Thursday  of  each  month. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  Annual  Pioneer  Re- 
union, April  20,  the  pioneers  were  entertained,  as  usual,  with  a recep- 
tion and  entertainment  at  the  museum.  Several  hundred  guests  were 
served  with  coffee  and  rolls  during  the  morning.  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker, 
president  of  the  museum,  and  Mrs.  Fanny  Marlar  had  charge  of  the 
program  which  included  talks  by  Gov.  Geo.  W.  P.  Hunt,  Mayor  Pad- 
dock,  and  remarks  from  many  of  the  pioneers. 

April  10  Lula  Howard,  one  of  the  best  pottery'  makers  of  the 
Maricopa  Indian  Tribe,  brought  her  materials  from  the  reservation 
and  gave  an  excellent  demonstration  of  the  way  in  which  pottery  is 
made  by  that  tribe.  She  left  some  pottery  of  which  the  museum  easily 
disposed.  The  museum  has  succeeded  in  helping  the  Indians  to  market 
their  wares  in  several  instances. 

April  25  Prof.  J.  W.  Hoover,  head  of  the  geography  department 
of  the  Tempe  Teachers  College,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the 
Navajo  Indians  and  the  section  of  Arizona  in  which  they  live.  The 
lecture,  entitled  "Navajo  Nomadisms,”  was  accompanied  by  numer- 
ous beautifully  colored  slides. 

RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM  COLLECTION 

A Philippine  Head  Basket  has  been  presented  by  Mrs.  Wm.  A. 
Glassford  in  the  name  of  her  husband.  Col.  Wm.  A.  Glassford,  who 
served  in  the  United  States  army  in  the  Philippines  many  years  ago. 

A Mortar  and  pestle  used  in  Tombstone  in  18  80  has  been  presented 
by  Mr.  P.  E.  Davis. 

Large  picture  of  Matt  Caveness,  Arizona  pioneer  who  came  in 
1864,  donated  by  his  daughter,  Mattie  Caveness  Hann. 

Plaque  taken  from  the  bar  of  the  historic  old  Virginia  Hotel  at 
Benson,  presented  by  Mrs.  A.  G.  Smith,  Benson,  Arizona. 

Relics  picked  up  in  1926  by  Geo.  H.  Kelly  (at  the  time  state 
historian),  from  Old  Fort  Mason,  established  in  1861,  presented  by 
Mrs.  Effie  R.  Keen,  present  state  historian. 

A collection  of  objects  from  the  Verde  Ruins,  about  sixty  miles 
from  Phoenix,  has  been  loaned  by  P.  T.  Schneider.  It  consists  of: 

1 prehistoric  human  skull  with  accompanying  jaw  bone; 

1 large  red  bowl  and  1 smaller  red  bowl  with  handle. 
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managing  editor,  and  business 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION.  ETC.,  REQUIRED  ST 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  Arizona  Historical  Review,  published  quarterly  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  for  April  I,  1952. 

State  of  Arizona  ) 

)u. 

County  of  Maricopa  ) 

Before  me,  a notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Effie  R.  Keen,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  ihe  n 

the  Publisher  of  the  ARIZONA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best 
of  her  knowledge  and  belief,  a true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 

paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  op- 
tion, required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managers  are: 

Publisher,  Effie  R.  Keen,  Phoenix,  Arizona; 

Editor,  Effie  R.  Keen,  Phoenix,  Arizona; 

Managing  Editor,  Sidney  Kartus,  Cave  Creek,  Arizona; 

Business  Manager,  Sidney  Kartus,  Cave  Creek,  Arizona. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a corporation,  its  name  and  address  most  be  stated 

and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  oae 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a corporation,  the  names  ar.d 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a firm,  company,  or  ot.er 

unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.) 

The  State  of  Arizona,  State  House,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 

1 per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 

are  none,  so  state.)  There  are  none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  snd 

security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  as  they  appear  upon  * 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upoo 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  P*rv’* 

or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragrs, 

contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  *o- 
condition  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 

of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a capacity  other  than  that  of  a 'J 

fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  ot 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  oor  other  securities 

than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

SIDNEY  KARTUS 

Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  18th  day  of  March,  19J2. 

EFFIE  R.  KEEN 

(My  Commission  expires  July  8.  19J4.1 
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OLIVE  OATMAN 

From  a photograph  presented  on  July  1 6, 
1932  to  the  Arizona  Historian  by  Warren  J. 
Harris  of  Klamath  Falls , Oregon,  in  whose 
family  the  photograph  had  previously  been 
for  over  sixty  years.  Olive  Oatman  uas  a 
survivor  of  the  Oatman  family  massacred  by 
Indians , possibly  Ton  to  Apaches,  near  the 
present  town  of  Oatman,  Arizona,  which  so 
derived  its  name.  She  was  not  killed  but 
made  a captive  slave  by  this  tribe,  being 
later  sold  in  servitude  by  them  to  the  Mo- 
baves.  When  finally  recovered  by  the  whites, 
a tribal  chin-mark,  plainly  lisible  in  the 
picture,  had  been  tatooed  on  her  faie. 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  PRINTING 
IN  ARIZONA 

With  a Preliminary  Check-List  of  Arizona 
Book  and  Pamphlet  Imprints, 

1860-1875 

By  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie 

The  early  printing  press  of  Arizona  has  received  little 
attention  at  the  hands  of  typographic  historians  and  bibli- 
ographers. At  the  present  writing  our  information  re- 
garding the  work  of  the  pioneer  printers  is  far  from  ade- 
quate. There  has  been  made  no  census  of  copies  or  files  of 
early  Arizona  newspapers  preserved  in  libraries  or  private 
collections  throughout  the  country.  It  is  highly  important 
to  the  study  of  Arizona  history  that  this  should  be  done. 
There  has  been  undertaken,  so  far  as  I know,  no  listing  of 
the  early  book  and  pamphlet  imprints  of  the  Arizona  press. 
As  a preliminary  contribution  to  Arizona  bibliography 
there  is  here  presented  a check-list  of  such  imprints,  with 
the  hope  that  its  publication  in  these  pages  will  bring  to 
light  other  imprints  of  the  early  period.  Note  of  additions 
to  the  list  or  of  additional  locations  of  copies,  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  writer,  who  may  be  addressed  at  2039  Lewis 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

As  introductory  to  the  presentation  of  this  check-list, 
it  seems  well  to  present  a summary  of  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  early  history  of  the  printing 
press  in  Arizona.  Information  in  supplement  to  this  rec- 
ord is  likewise  solicited. 

The  first  printing  in  Arizona  was  done  at  Tubac  in 
1839,  a newspaper  known  as  the  Weekly  Arizonian  being 
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issued  in  March  of  that  year.*  The  press  for  this  venture 
was  brought  by  the  Wrightson  brothers'  from  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  around  the  Horn  to  the  Port  of  Guaymas,  in  Mexico 
on  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  thence  by  oxcart  to  Tubac. 
a settlement  of  about  four  hundred,  mostly  Mexican  and 
Indian.  Various  efforts  were  back  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Arizonian.  The  material  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Salero  Mining  Company;’  Lieutenant  Sylvester  Mowry  is 
named  as  sponsor  of  the  press;’  the  Wrightsons  were  prob- 
ably publishers;  Colonel  Edward  E.  Cross  was  the  editor, 
with  Charles  D.  Pcston  as  an  important  contributor;’  and 
two  practical  printers  were  important  members  of  the 
staff.' 


1 McClintock,  p.  500  gives  this  date.  Hattich,  p.  68,  gives  the  date  as  of  February, 

1859.  The  earliest  located  copy  of  the  Tubac  Weekly  Arizonian  is  volume  1,  Number 
14,  for  June  2,  1859,  in  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  Files  of  the  Weekly  An 
zonian  in  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  include: 

1859:  June  2,  vol.  1,  no.  14  Tubac. 

1859:  June  30,  vol.  1,  no.  18  Tubac  (Photostat  from  orig.nal  in  University 

of  Arizona  library). 

1859:  Oct.  27,  vol.  1,  no.  35.  Tucson. 

1860:  Apr.  12,  vol.  2,  no.  59 

Library  of  Congress  files  of  the  Weekly  Arizonian  include: 

1859:  July  14,  vol.  1,  no.  20.  Tubac. 

1859:  Aug.  18,  vol.  1,  no.  25.  Tucson. 

1859:  Sept.  15,  vol.  1,  no.  29. 

1859:  Sept.  29,  vol.  1,  no.  31. 

1859:  Oct.  6,  vol.  1,  no.  32. 

1859:  Oct.  20,  vol.  I,  no.  34. 

1859:  Oct.  27,  vol.  1,  no.  3 5. 

1859:  Nov.  3,  vol.  1,  no.  36. 

1859:  Nov.  10,  vol.  1,  no.  37. 

1859:  Nov.  17,  vol.  1,  no.  38. 

2.  Buehman,  p.  37,  gives  the  first  name  of  one  of  the  Wrightsons  as  John.  She 
says  nothing  of  a brother. 

3.  Hattich,  p.  67,  no.  3.  vol.  3,  Arizona  Historical  Review;  McClintock,  v.  2. 
p.  500.  A Historical  and  Biographical  Record,  p.  293,  says  the  press  "was  under  the 
control  and  probably  ownership,  of  the  Santa  Rita  Mining  Company,  of  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  which  had  brought  to  the  place  an  old  Washington  press  and  a small  quantity  ot 
type.”  No  editor  or  publisher  is  named  in  the  headings  of  the  Tubac  issues  ot  t c 
issues  of  the  Weekly  Arizonian ...  We  learn  the  identity  of  the  editor,  however,  trom 
a reference  in  the  news  columns  to  "Edward  E.  Cross,  editor  of  the  Arizonian. 

4.  Hattich,  p.  67. 

5.  McClintock,  v.  2,  p.  501. 

6.  Hattich,  p.  68,  says  "Two  local  printers  with  a smattering  knowledge  of  the 
intricacies  of  typesetting  were  part  of  the  ’force.  McClintock,  loc.  cit.,  narn 
these  printers  as  Jack  Sims  and  George  Smithson.  They  are  said  to  have  been  charge 
with  holding  up  a stage  coach,  in  the  course  of  which  Smithson  was  killed 
resisting  arrest.  Sims,  according  to  the  admittedly  dubious  story,  was  discharge 
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An  amusing  incident  of  a bloodless  duel  occurred 
early  in  the  history  of  the  Arizonian , when  Lieutenant 
Mowry,  a West  Point  graduate  then  a mining  operator  in 
Tubac  and  reputedly  associated  with  the  introduction  of 
the  press,  challenged  Editor  Cross  over  a difference  of  pol- 
itical opinions.  The  affair  was  reported  in  some  detail  in 
the  Weekly  Arizonian  for  July  14,  18  59,  where  it  was  an- 
nounced: 

"A  difficulty  having  occurred  between  the  Hon.  Syl- 
vester Mowry  and  Mr.  Edward  E.  Cross,  editor  of  the  Ari- 
zonian, in  reference  to  certain  publications  made  by  both 
parties,  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Mercer  acted  as  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Mowry,  and  Captain  John  Donaldson  as  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Cross.  Mr.  Mowry  being  the  challenging  party,  no  com- 
promise being  effected,  the  parties  met  on  the  8th  inst., 
near  Tubac,  weapons  Burnside  rifles,  distance  forty  paces; 
four  shots  were  exchanged  without  effect;  at  the  last  fire 
Mr.  Mowry’s  rifle  did  not  discharge.  It  was  decided  that 
he  was  entitled  to  his  shot,  and  Mr.  Cross  stood  without 
arms  to  receive  it,  Mr.  Mowry  refusing  to  fire  at  an  un- 
armed man,  discharged  his  rifle  in  the  air,  and  declared 
himself  satisfied.  The  settlement  appended  signed  by  the 
principals  is  approved  by  the  undersigned.  George  D. 
Mercer,  John  Donaldson,  Tubac,  Arizona,  July  8th,  18  59.” 

Another  note,  in  explanation  of  this  sudden  failure  of 
Arizona  marksmanship,  read:  "It  is  proper  to  state  that  at 
the  time  of  the  duel  between  Mr.  Mowry  and  the  editor  of 
this  paper  a high  wind,  almost  amounting  to  a gale,  was 
blowing  directly  across  the  line  of  fire,  thereby  preventing 
accurate  aim.  In  this  case,  the  proverb  Tt  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  no  good,’  was  aptly  illustrated.” 

Mowry  and  Cross  also  released  a statement  expressing 
the  highest  regard  for  each  other,  and  to  complete  the 
comedy  of  errors,  Cross  also  published  in  the  same  issue  of 
the  Arizonian , with  the  account  of  the  duel,  an  announce- 
ment of  Mowry ’s  candidacy  for  territorial  delegate  to 


after  the  case  came  to  trial,  and  he  later  met  his  end  "in  the  unsucessful  defense  of  a 
dispute,  which,  be  it  said  to  the  lasting  credit  of  the  newspaper  craft,  concerned  mat- 
ters entirely  outside  the  pale  of  recognized  newspaporial  procedure,”  (Hattich,  p 68). 
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Congress.  In  fact,  Cress  concluded  his  statement  concern- 
ing his  recent  opponent  in  the  duel  by  saying.  We  trust 
he  will  receive  a unanimous  vote/’ 

Some  time  between  July  14,  18  59,  the  last  known  issue 
at  Tubac,  and  August  18,  18  59,  the  first  issue  published  at 
Tucson,  the  press  was  brought  to  the  latter  town,  and  J. 
Howard  Wells*  became  the  publisher  of  the  Arizonian  at 
Tucson. 

It  was  in  1860  that  the  earliest  known  Arizona 
pamphlet  was  published.  This  was  The  Constitution  and 
Schedule  of  The  Provisional  Government  of  The  Territory 
of  Arizona , and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  held  at 
Tucson,  which  appeared  with  the  imprint:  Tucson:  J. 

Howard  Wells,  publisher,  1860.” 

After  1860  the  history  of  the  pioneer  Arizonian  is  de- 
cidedly sketchy.  The  Civil  War  interrupted  its  publica- 
tion, and  it  was  never  firmly  re-established.  In  1866  Wil- 
liam S.  Oury,  Arizona  delegate  to  Congress,  is  said  to  have 
come  into  possession  of  the  press  and  to  have  continued  the 
Arizonian,  with  Mr.  Price  as  editor.  Another  period  of 
suspension  followed,  and  in  1868  Sidney  R.  DeLong 
bought  the  printing  office  and  published  the  paper  under 
the  editorial  guidance  of  Mr.  Dunn.  The  paper  was  con- 
tinued until  1871,  when  it  was  permanently  suspended  un- 
der the  editorship  of  F.  W.  Donner.  The  old  Arizonian 
press,  the  first  in  the  state,  was  later  used  in  publishing  the 
Tucson  Arizona  Citizen  and  the  Tombstone  Nugget  be- 


7.  Copies  of  the  Weekly  Arizonian  for  July  14,  1859,  volume  1,  number  20, 
in  which  the  account  of  the  duel  was  printed  are  located  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  in  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  There  are  various  other  mentions  of  this 
duel  in  Hattich,  p.  69;  Farish,  v.  1.  p.  3 52;  and  McClintock,  p.  501.  The  South 
Dakota  Historical  Collections , v.  11,  1922,  p.  432,  has  an  interesting  reprint  of  a con- 
temporary account  of  the  Mowry-Cross  incident  as  reported  in  the  Sioux  Falls  Dacota 
Democrat  for  August  26,  1859,  volume  1,  number  3. 

8.  According  to  the  Library  of  Congress  files  of  the  Weekly  Arizonian.  The 
date  of  this  removal  from  Tubac  to  Tucson  is  generally  given  by  historians  as  in  I860. 

9.  Name  obtained  from  Library  of  Congress  and  American  Antiquarian  Society 
files  of  the  paper.  McClintock,  v.  2,  p.  501,  wrongly  gives  the  name  as  J.  Howard 
Mills. 

10.  Hattich,  p.  69-70,  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  information  about  the  later 
years  of  the  Arizonian,  which  he  says  was  finally  suspended  with  the  issue  of  February 
2 5,  1871.  This  cannot,  however,  be  correct  as  the  Bancroft  Library  has  a broken 
file  running  from  March  21,  1869  to  April  29,  1871. 
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fore  it  finally  came  to  rest  in  the  historical  collection  of 
the  Arizona  Pioneers  Historical  Society  at  Tucson. 

The  second  independent  paper  in  Tucson  was  the 
Arizona  Citizen,  established  October  15,  1870  by  John 
Wasson"  with  the  old  pioneer  press  procured  from  the 
Arizonian  office."  Wasson  was  surveyor  general  of  Ari- 
zona Territory,  and  the  paper  was  edited  for  him  by  W. 
W.  Hayward.  Captain  John  P.  Clum,  previously  an  In- 
dian agent,  bought  the  Arizona  Citizen  from  Wasson  in 
1877,  and  the  next  year  moved  it  to  Florence,  where  it 
marked  the  introduction  of  the  press  to  that  town.  1 he 
move  to  Florence  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing  official 
patronage  through  the  land  office  there,  but  the  paper  was 
soon  returned  to  Tucson.  Wasson  changed  it  to  the  Daily 
Citizen  in  1879,  publishing  it  for  another  year  before  sell- 
ing out  and  leaving  for  Tombstone.  The  Citizen  is  still  be- 

ing  published  in  Tucson.  r , 

Arizona’s  first  daily  paper  was  the  Bulletin , establish- 
ed at  Tucson  March  1,  1877,  by  Louis  C Hughes,  later 
governor  of  Arizona,  and  Charles  H.  Tully.  The  paper 
fasted  for  only  a month,  when  it  was  succeeded  March  30, 
1877,  by  the  Tucson  Arizona  Tri-Weekly  Star,  and  in 
June  of  that  year  by  the  Arizona  Weekly  Star,  published 
by  Hughes  and  Tully.13  A.  E.  Fay  became  associated  with 
Hughes  in  1877  and  for  a time  was  sole  proprietor  of  the 
paper,  but  Hughes  returned  to  it  in  1879,  and  continued 

it  himself  until  1907.  . . 14  , 

After  Tubac  and  Tucson,  the  next  printing  done  in 


11.  The  ‘'Wasson  brothers”  were  publishers  of  the  Owyhee  Avalanche  at  Silver 
City,  Idaho,  from  1865  to  1867.  An  Illustrated  History  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  Chi- 
cago, 1899,  p.  189. 

12.  McClintock,  v.  2,  p.  503,  gives  this  date  of  establishment.  The  ear"“t 
located  copy  of  the  Arizona  Citizen  is  volume  1,  number  6,  for  November  19,  187  , 
in  the  Bancroft  Library  at  Berkeley,  California. 


13.  McClintock,  v.  2,  p.  504. 

14.  According  to  an  amusing  but  dubious  story,  which  McClintock  v.  2\  P* 
501,  credits  to  "some  correspondence  in  the  Arizona  Republican,  t e t ir  printing 
point  in  Arizona  was  at  Fort  Mojave  on  the  Colorado  river.  Here  » P^r  ^n°wn 
as  the  Mojave  Dog  Star  is  said  to  have  been  established  October  1,  1859,  with 
ostensible  object  the  correction  of  free  love  tendencies  among  the 

It  is  said  to  have  been  issued  chiefly  for  amusement  by  the  firm  of  Montgomery, 
Peters  and  Johns.  These  were  Montgomery  Bryant,  afterwards  a colonel  in  the 
regular  army;  Peter  R.  Brady,  post  trader  at  Fort  Mojave;  and  Dr.  John  J.  Md  , 
an  army  surgeon.  McClintock,  v 2,  501-502. 
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Arizona  was  at  Fort  Whipple,  temporary  headquarters  for 
the  official  party  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  the  newly 
created  Territory  of  Arizona.  This  Fort  Whipple  was 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  Prescott  at  Postle  s ranch, 
near  the  present  Del  Rio.  It  was  here  that  the  Arizona 
Miner  was  established  March  9,  1864.18 

A.  F.  Banta,  a member  of  the  original  staff  of  the 
Miner  has  left  an  account  of  the  journey  of  the  official 
party  across  the  plains  to  Fort  Whipple  and  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  newspaper  there:  "The  wagons  were  loaded  at 
Fort  Union  ...  the  outfit  pulled  out  of  Union  on  October 
5 th,  1863,  with  orders  to  rendezvous  at  Old  Fort  Wingate. 
The  real  start  was  made  from  Fort  Wingate We  reach- 

ed Chino  Valley  and  established  Fort  Whipple  there  on 
the  21st  day  of  December,  1863.  Soon  after  Governor 
John  N.  Goodwin  and  party  arrived  at  the  post  and  estab- 
lished the  temporary  capital  of  the  Territory  at  Whipple. 
Secretary  R.  C.  McCormick  had  brought  out  a small  print- 
ing outfit  and  started  the  'Arizona  Miner,  a monthly 
publication.  T.  E.  Hand  came  out  to  run  the  thing.  I 
helped  to  get  out  the  first  issue  of  the  paper. 

In  June,  1864,  the  Arizona  Miner  was  moved  to  the 
unfinished  Prescott,  which  then  became  the  capital.  The 
printing  office  was  set  up  between  two  log  walls,  which 
lacked  even  a roof,  and  under  these  conditions  Tisdale  A. 
Hand  edited  the  paper  for  a time."  Hand  was  an  eastern- 
er, not  used  to  the  hell-roaring  west  of  Arizona  in  the  six- 
ties, and  before  long  he  had  an  argument  with  a local  des- 
perado who  favored  the  Confederate  cause.  The  gunman 
instantly  challenged  the  poor  editor  to  a duel,  which  he 
shiveringly  refused.  Hand  escaped  with  his  life,  but  short- 
ly afterwards  he  left  Arizona  and  was  replaced  on  the 

15.  A copy  of  the  Fort  Whipple  Arizona  Miner  for  March  9,  1864,  vol.  1. 

no.  1.  was  offered  for  sale  by  the  Aldine  Book  Company  in  1929.  ( Catalogue  of 

American  History , No.  33). 

16.  Farish,  V.  3,  p.  31. 

17.  Banta,  in  his  quoted  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Arizona  Miner 
refers  to  the  editor  as  T.  E.  Hand.  His  name  was  given  in  the  imprint  of  the  paper 
as  Tisdale  A.  Hand.  The  account  of  his  difficulties  at  Prescott  is  from  McClintock, 
▼.  2,  p.  503,  quoting  Banta. 
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Miner  by  E.  A.  Bentley.  This  paper  is  published  today  as 
the  Prescott  Journal-Miner . 

The  first  Prescott  pamphlet  printing  was  done  at  the 
Miner  printing  office  in  1864.  Naturally  enough,  one  of 
the  first  publications  was  the  Mining  Law  of  the  Territory 
of  Arizona , printed  at  "Prescott:  Office  of  the  Arizona 
Miner,  18 64.”  Also,  surprising  to  state,  the  Charter , Con- 
stitution and  By-Laivs  of  the  Arizona  Historical  Society, 
Incorporated  and  organized,  November,  1864,  was  printed 
in  the  same  year  with  like  imprint.  The  year  following  the 
beginnings  of  organized  local  government  were  signalized 
by  the  Journals  of  the  First  Legislative  Assembly  and  the 
Acts,  Resolutions  and  Memorials,  Adopted  by  the  First 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  issued- 
with  the  imprint:  "Prescott:  Office  of  The  Arizona  Min- 
er, Official  Paper  of  the  Territory.”  The  Howell  Code. 
Adopted  by  the  First  Legislative  Assembly,  and  Governor 
McCormick’s  message  of  December  11,  1865,  were  also 
printed  at  Prescott  that  year. 

Another  Prescott  paper  was  the  Enterprise,  establish- 
ed in  1870.1  Little  is  known  concerning  it.  The  Journal, 
later  combined  with  the  Miner,  and  continued  today  as  the 
Journal-Miner,  was  established  in  1872. 

Also  established  in  1870  was  the  Yuma  Sentinel,  which 
marked  the  introduction  of  the  press  to  Yuma.1*  The  Sen- 
tinel Company,  headed  by  J.  W.  Dorrington,  were  the 
founders.  W.  M.  Berry  was  editor  for  some  years.  He  was 
followed  by  George  E.  Tyng,  and  later  Dorrington  edited 
as  well  as  published  the  paper.  The  Sentinel  is  still  being 
published  today. 

Printing  was  begun  at  Phoenix  in  January,  1878, 
when  the  Salt  River  Valley  Herald  was  established  by 
Charles  E.  McClintock,  C.  W.  Beach,  and  Territorial  Sec- 
retary J.  J.  Gosper.  Beach  supplied  the  printing  materials, 
and  McClintock  edited  the  paper.  McClintock  died  in  the 
summer  of  1881  and  was  succeeded  by  N.  A.  Morford, 

18.  Sloan  and  Adams,  p.  427;  McClintock,  v.  2,  p.  SO 3. 

18.  Sloan  and  Adams,  p.  428,  give  the  date  of  establishment  as  1869.  Ayer’i 
1931  Newspaper  Directory  and  A Historical  end  Biographical  Record  give  1870. 
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who  edited  the  paper  until  it  was  combined  in  1899  with 
the  Republican,  which  exists  today. 

Another  early  Phoenix  paper  was  the  Weekly  Exposi- 
tor, moved  there  by  James  A.  Reilly  in  1879  from  Yuma, 
where  he  had  established  it.  Reilly  was  a famous  character 
in  the  southwest.  When  he  first  came  to  Arizona  he  made 
his  living  cutting  wood  on  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  for 
river  steamboats,  and  in  Yuma  he  studied  a little  law.  His 
career  at  Phoenix  with  the  Weekly  Expositor  was  brief  be- 
cause he  expressed  his  thoughts  too  freely  in  print,  and  he 
soon  left  for  Tombstone,  where  he  became  well  known  as 
an  attorney. 

The  Arizona  Gazette  was  founded  as  a daily  at  Phoe- 
nix in  1880  by  Charles  C.  and  H.  H.  McNeil,  printers 
from  San  Jose,  California.  William  O.  O’Neil  was  the 
first  editor. 

The  year  1878  marked  the  introduction  of  printing 
to  Globe  as  well  as  to  Phoenix,  and  on  May  2,  1878,  Aaron 
H.  Hackney  established  the  Arizona  Silver  Belt  at  Globe. 
Hackney  had  been  a writer  for  the  St.  Louis  Missouri  Re- 
publican until  18  57,  when  he  went  to  Silver  City,  New 
Mexico,  where  he  purchased  a paper  and  published  it  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Herald,  whose  heading  the  publisher 
cut  on  a block  of  oak  from  a well-seasoned  ox-yoke.  From 
Silver  City  he  came  to  Globe,  bringing  with  him  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Herald  to  print  the  Arizona  Silver  Belt . He 
continued  it  until  his  death  in  1899,  when  his  nephew,  J. 
H.  Hamill,  succeeded  him.  The  Silver  Belt  is  still  printed 
in  Globe. 

Hackney  refused  to  publish  the  lurid  tales  of  Indian 
depradations  which  were  in  constant  circulation  through 
Arizona  at  the  time,  and  in  1880  another  paper  was  estab- 
lished by  W.  H.  Glover,  the  Globe  Chronicle,  which  de- 
voted considerable  attention  to  these  sensational  accounts 
and  to  mining  news.  It  was  owned  by  a local  mining  com- 
pany in  the  days  of  the  copper  boom  at  Globe. 

The  first  printing  at  Tombstone  was  done  in  the  fall 


20.  McClintock,  y.  2,  p.  507. 
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of  1879  when  A.  E.  Fay  and  Thomas  Tully11  brought  from 
Tucson  the  old  press  which  had  been  used  in  the  first 
printing  office  in  the  state  at  Tubac,  and  established  the 
Tombstone  Ntigget . 

The  Tombstone  Epitaph , most  funereally  titled  of  all 
papers,  was  established  May  1,  1880,  by  John  P.  Clum, 
postmaster  and  mayor  of  Tombstone,  Charles  D.  Reppy, 
and  Thomas  R.  Sorin.  Sam  Purdy  was  the  editor.  He  soon 
became  embroiled  in  a fierce  editorial  argument  with  the 
Tombstone  Independent , edited  by  Pat  Hamilton,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1882  a duel  was  arranged  between  the  two. 
Like  the  Mowry-Cross  duel  which  had  given  Arizona  jour- 
nalism its  baptism  of  fire  twenty  years  earlier,  this  affair 
came  to  nothing.  The  party  started  out  with  ostentatious 
secrecy,  but  its  intentions  were  so  well  known  that  bets 
were  being  taken  in  the  saloons  on  the  outcome.  Purdy, 
Hamilton,  and  their  party  went  some  distance  to  what  was 
considered  a suitable  location  for  the  duel,  but  the  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  called  off  at  the  last  minute  because  the 
seconds  got  into  a row  over  the  position  of  the  principals 
and  the  selection  of  pistols.  The  two  bloodthirsty  editors 
quietly  returned  to  town,  sound  in  all  their  limbs,  without 
having  fired  a single  shot.  ' 
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JOHN  P.  CLUM 

By  LESLIE  E.  GREGORY 
(' Concluded ) 

Across  the  burning  deserts  and  into  the  fastness  of 
mountains;  from  the  Mexican  border  to  the  White  moun- 
tains and  from  the  Gila  to  the  Verde  the  young  agent 
and  his  incongruous  disciples  of  Peace  journeyed  to  re- 
fuges where  Indians  had  fled  and  where  their  dislodgment 
by  soldiers  was  an  almost  impossible  undertaking.  Upon 
Clum’s  promise  of  a square  deal,  backed  by  the  endorse- 
ment of  those  Indians  who  accompanied  him  and  upon 
the  average  Indian’s  estimate  of  character,  the  savages 
acceded  to  all  demands.  They  consented  to  astonishing 
prerequisites.  Two  of  them  were  that  the  Indians  must 
surrender  their  arms  before  migrating  to  San  Carlos  and, 
upon  arriving  there,  place  themselves  under  the  control  of 
the  San  Carlos  police  body,  which  was  originally  com- 
posed of  Aravaipas,  their  former  enemies. 

It  must  not  be  gathered  that  Clum  staged  super- 
heroics. His  almost  uncanny  influence  upon  savages  has 
counterparts  in  records  of  a few  other  dominant  person- 
alities of  frontier  history.  All  such  men  are  revealed  as 
endowed  with  irreproachable  character,  stainless  honor, 
indomitable  will,  steadfastness  of  purpose,  courage  of 
conviction,  unforgiveness  when  integrity  is  assailed  and 
the  capacity  for  extending  full  measure  of  affection  in 
return  for  trust  reposed  in  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  upon  the  attitude  of  editors 
of  pioneer  newspapers.  They  would  disagree  with  Clum 
on  policies  but  would  resent  a reflection  upon  his  char- 
acter. A notable  instance  appears  in  a leading  journal  of 
1881,  four  years  after  Clum  had  left  San  Carlos.  In  a few 
weekly  issues  one  glimpses  editorial  disagreement,  a jibing 
scribble  of  doggerel  entitled,  "The  Mighty  Clum,”  an 
apology  for  past  attacks  upon  him  and  a defense  of  him  in 
response  to  an  insidious  article  quoted  from  another  paper. 

Copyrighted  193  2 by  Leslie  E.  Gregory. 
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There  were  approximately  800  Indians  at  San  Carlos 
under  military  supervision  in  1874.  At  the  end  of  Clum  s 
regime,  in  1877,  there  were  4000  more.  None  turned  rene- 
gade or  left  the  reservation  under  any  pretext  without 
Glum’s  permission.  Meanwhile,  the  Apache  police  system 
grew.  Its  development  evidently  pleased  officials  of  the 
Interior  Department,  for  it  was  ordered  to  undertake  ex- 
peditions of  a different  character,  expeditions  which  prop- 
erly were  functions  of  the  army. 

In  1876,  the  removal  of  most  of  the  Chiricahuas  from 
Apache  Pass  to  San  Carlos  was  effected.  For  some  reason, 
General  Kautz  did  not  offer  assistance  until  Governor 
Safford  prevailed  upon  the  War  department  to  issue  an 
order  to  the  commanding  general  to  take  the  field  to  gath- 
er in  stray  Indians  who  might  be  absent  from  the  Chirica- 
hau  reservation  at  the  time  of  the  general  movement  to 
San  Carlos. 

In  1877,  Clum  and  60  of  his  valiant  and  loyal  police 
accomplished  the  first  capture  of  Geronimo  at  Warm 
Springs,  New  Mexico.  Geronimo,  Ponce,  Gordo,  Francis- 
co and  others  who  had  escaped  the  dragnet  at  Apache  Pass 
had  staged  a reign  of  terror  on  both  sides  of  the  Mexican 
border.  An  army  officer  recognized  them  the  following 
year  in  the  vicinity  of  Warm  Springs,  where  they  were  re- 
ceiving rations  with  the  Mescaleros.  General  Kautz  was 
notified.  New  Mexico  was  in  another  military  depart- 
ment. Owing  to  the  red  tape  in  which  he  was  enmeshed, 
the  general  referred  the  matter  to  the  war  department. 

Orders  for  the  capture  of  the  renegades  came  from 
the  Indian  Commissioner  in  the  following  telegram: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  20,  1877. 

Agent  Clum: 

If  practicable,  take  Indian  police  and  arrest  renegade 
Indians  at  Southern  Apache  agency;  seize  stolen  stock  in 
their  possession;  restore  the  property  to  rightful  owners, 
and  remove  the  renegades  to  San  Carlos  and  hold  them  in 
confinement  for  murder  and  robbery.  Call  on  military 
for  aid  if  needed. 


Smith,  Commissioner. 
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Clum  repeated  the  telegram  to  General  Kautz  and 
added  the  simple  information:  "I  start  for  New  Mexico 
tomorrow.”  The  Indian  police  were  already  on  the  march. 
Clum  was  to  overtake  them  by  conveyance  and  join  them 
at  Silver  City.  General  Kautz  replied  by  indicating  de- 
partment lines  and  referring  to  General  Hatch.  The  lat- 
ter, realizing  the  importance  of  the  expedition,  threw  nine 
troops  of  cavalry  into  the  field. 

The  troops  and  police  missed  connection.  Clum  and 
his  police  went  ahead  and  effected  the  capture  unaided. 
Geronimo  and  other  renegades  were  shackled  and  taken 
400  miles  to  San  Carlos.  A cavalry  escort  from  New  Mex- 
ico trailed  Clum’s  march  to  the  reservation. 

The  incident  climaxed  the  turbulent  affairs  between 
Clum  and  Kautz.  The  two  had  opposed  each  other  for 
more  than  two  years.  Lack  of  space  prohibits  a review  of 
their  difficulties  here.  It  was  but  natural  that  enmity  de- 
veloped. Clum’s  program  excluded  the  army.  The  main- 
tenance  of  his  attitude  could  only  intensify  friction.  Clum 
accused  the  military  of  attempting  to  undermine  him  and 
destroy  his  influence.  According  to  Clum,  matters  reach- 
ed a crisis.  He  faced  a realization  that  influences  at  Wash- 
ington were  destroying  his  authority  at  San  Carlos.  Rath- 
er than  have  his  Indians  learn  that  his  authority  was  being 
attacked  and  that  its  possible  loss  would  affect  his  control 
over  them,  he  resigned. 

Sidelights  upon  the  public  pulse  and  reflection  of  vol- 
atile editors  of  those  stormy  days  are  preserved  in  print. 
Clum  and  General  Kautz  were  praised  or  blamed  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  those  who  differed  on  the  subject. 
Each  had  his  champions.  Unbridled  papers  reflected  the 
average  citizen’s  faith  in  Clum.  Those  under  military  in- 
fluence held  another  viewpoint. 

The  valedictory  written  at  Clum’s  graduation  from 
the  Indian  service  was  directed  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  at  Washington.  It  was  one  of  the  most  start- 
ling documents  ever  penned  in  a day  when  scathing  de- 
nunciations had  reached  such  a point  of  near  perfection 
that  there  was  little  room  for  improvement.  It  was  the  at- 
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termath  of  the  first  capture  of  Geronimo.  When  Clum 
was  on  the  return  from  New  Mexico,  General  Kautz  ten- 
dered an  escort  from  the  Arizona  line  to  San  Carlos.  Clum 
refused  it.  A charge  was  lodged  against  him  by  General 
Sherman,  who  demanded  an  explanation  from  the  Indian 
Service.  The  Indian  Service  directed  Clum  to  make  the 
explanation. 

The  entire  correspondence,  telegraphic  and  otherwise, 
was  given  to  the  press.  Hundreds  of  copies  were  distribut- 
ed through  the  mails  in  the  form  of  circulars.  The  Yuma 
Sentinel  inserted  the  circulars  as  supplements  in  one  of  its 
issues.  Mr.  Clum’s  scrap  book  contained  what  he  claimed 
was  the  only  surviving,  printed  copy  until  the  writer 
resurrected  another  in  the  old  files  of  the  Sentinel  last 
year. 

At  this  time,  but  random  quotations  are  presented 
from  Clum’s  reply.  Facing  defeat  as  far  as  his  Indian  serv- 
ice career  was  concerned,  but  undaunted  and  unintimidat- 
ed, the  twenty-five-year-old  Clum  poured  his  wrath  upon 
his  own  department,  the  War  department,  General  Sher- 
man, General  Kautz,  and  the  army  as  a whole: 

"I  will,  however,  venture  a few  remarks  which  may 
be  considered  an  explanation  or  otherwise  ....  The  army 
officers  and  W^ar  office  hurl  insult  after  insult  upon  the 
Indian  department  and  its  officers,  and  the  Indian  office 
says  not  a word  in  defense;  but  seems  to  quake  and  trem- 
ble like  a weakling  or  a coward  under  the  vile  blasts  of 

these  arrogant  warriors Iam  always  ready  to  defend 

my  position The  W^ar  Office  is  emboldened  by  each 

successful  affront,  and  when  General  Kautz  finds  his 
graver  charges  won’t  stand,  he  stoops  to  the  modest  charge 
of  discourtesy! My  friend,  Mr.  Bell  (late  acting  com- 

missioner) , 'directs’  me  to  explain  how  I can  be  an  'Indian 
agent’  and  yet  'honest  in  my  business’  and  'impolite’  to  an 
army  officer,  as  these  qualifications  seem  incompatible 

with  requirements  of  the  Indian  Service I suppose  I 

was  born  so;  but  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  great  men  to 
act  as  some  of  our  great  generals  have  done.  Great  generals 
should  not  be  childish If  I am  to  be  tried,  do  it  quick- 
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ly  and  do  it  well Iam  weary  of  this  parley  and  child’s 

play Let  us  have  solid  work  or  nothing I make 

no  apology The  general  was  as  good  as  his  word  and 

did  nothing  to  protect  the  Arizona  line  during  the  time 
we  were  removing  the  renegades  from  Warm  Springs, 

New  Mexico After  the  labors  and  dangers  were  all 

over,  and  we  were  within  a few  miles  of  home,  crowned 
with  success,  then  General  Kautz  was  very  willing  to  meet 
us  with  an  escort,  march  with  us  to  the  reservation  and 

then  proclaim  his  great  Indian  conquest  to  the  world 

I promptly  and  plainly  told  him  that  his  escort  had  not 
been  asked  for,  and  certainly  would  not  be  accepted.  .... 

I did  not  want  it  and  I had  a perfect  right  to  refuse  it, 
General  Sherman’s  opinion  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing  Now  General  Hatch  issued  this  order  of  'his  own 

free  will  and  without  fear’  and  there  was  no  circumstance 
nor  word  nor  act  which  ‘compelled’  him  to  do  it,  and  Gen- 
eral Sherman  is  off  wrong  in  his  endorsement  of  June  1, 
1877,  when  he  says:  ‘Agent  Clum  had  no  business  to  de- 
cline the  escort  tendered  by  General  Kautz;  thereby  he 
compelled  the  escort  from  New  Mexico  to  enter  the  de- 
partment of  General  Kautz’ Now  General  Sherman 

had  ‘no  business’  to  make  any  such  remark.  If  the  troops 
from  New  Mexico  ‘had  no  business’  to  come  to  Arizona, 
they  should  have  said  so;  a soldier  should  know  his  ‘busi- 
ness.’ ....  If  General  Hatch  did  wrong,  that  is  his  ‘busi- 
ness’ and  none  of  my  ‘business.’  General  Hatch  would 
have  been  grossly  insulted  had  I assumed  it  my  ‘business 
to  teach  his  officers  their  'business’  by  suggesting  that  his 

troops  ‘had  no  business’  to  cross  the  Arizona  line 

Hence  I offer  this  suggestion;  that  General  Sherman  bet- 
ter make  it  his  ‘business’  to  teach  his  officers  their  ‘busi- 
ness’ and  never  again  assume  to  teach  me  my  ‘business’  un- 
less he  is  sure  he  is  right.  ...  I mean  what  I have  said,  and 
I want  departments  and  generals  to  understand  that  I am 
open  to  conviction  before  any  fair  court.” 

Thus  far  we  have  glimpses  of  the  beginnings  and  end- 
ing of,  and  brief  sidelights  on  some  of  the  events  of  an  as- 
tonishing period  of  Arizona  history.  The  many  other 
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events  necessitate  much  detail  in  recounting.  They  re- 
volved about  a central  figure — about  "one  administrator,” 
the  daring  assumption  of  which  role  by  young  Clum  may 
have  caused  veteran  troops  and  other  Indian  fighters  to 
stand  aghast.  That  army  officers,  vociferous  at  the  start, 
became  almost  inarticulate  as  time  went  on,  may  be  as- 
sumed. In  their  minds,  the  steps  of  Clum  were  directed 
into  a Hell  from  which  would  be  emitted  widespread  dis- 
aster. 

But  Clum  was  armed  with  the  authority  which  he  ex- 
ercised while  the  army  was  without  authority  to  interfere. 
Each  new  expedition  frazzled  the  nerves  of  officers  and 
the  commanding  general.  They  expected  the  worst.  Not- 
withstanding the  rebuke  administered  to  General  Kautz, 
that  commander  was  alert  and  worried.  The  best  perspec- 
tive of  that  picture  is  offered  by  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  pioneers  of  the  state,  a man  who  was  a telegraph 
operator  in  the  signal  service  at  Whipple  at  that  time.  His 
words  are  substantially  as  follows: 

"John  P.  Clum  was  the  most  courageous  man  that 
Arizona  ever  saw.  At  Whipple,  when  Clum  was  bringing 
in  the  Mescaleros,  two  of  us  were  at  our  instruments  four 
days  and  nights  with  but  little  sleep.  I knew  my  call  so 
well  that  I could  doze  while  the  other  instrument  clicked 
but  would  waken  on  the  instant  my  call  tapped.  Our  floor 
was  littered  with  the  accumulation  of  cigar  butts  and  cig- 
aret  stubs  but  orders  were  issued  that  we  were  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  a clean-up.  We  were  too  busy.  General 
Kautz  haunted  the  place  day  and  night,  pacing  the  floor, 
asking  repeatedly  for  news  and  showing  the  strain  he  was 
under.  But  Clum  came  through  all  right — and  NOT  A 
BREAK  anywhere  along  the  line.  It  was  almost  unbeliev- 
able.” 

Mr.  Clum  relinquished  his  position  but  his  influence 
was  felt  for  a long  time.  His  efforts  had  been  dedicated  to 
constructive  service.  Thousands  of  contented  Apaches 
turning  to  agricultural  pursuits  on  the  reservation  and 
practically  governing  themselves,  served  to  abate  "annals 
written  in  blood.”  At  the  time  of  his  departure,  Geronimo 
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was  still  in  confinement  at  San  Carlos,  held  for  murder 
and  robbery.  His  release  and  subsequent  Indian  wars  con- 
stitute another  chapter  of  Arizona  history. 

John  P.  Clum  thus  had  served  the  Territory  and  na- 
tion by  laying  the  foundation  of  the  structure  of  local 
self-government  by  American  Indians. 

Arizona  still  invited  his  attention  and  called  his  man- 
ifold capabilities  to  other  services.  Other  sensational  epi- 
sodes were  to  revolve  about  him.  These  were  concerned 
not  with  Indians  but  with  his  fellow-whites,  among  whom 
he  was  a steadying  influence. 

Turning  to  professional  life,  Mr.  Clum  was  admitted 
to  the  Arizona  bar  and  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Hor- 
ence.  But  his  inclination  was  toward  the  newspaper  field. 
He  established  Pinal  county’s  first  publication,  the  Ari- 
zona Citizen.  It  was  later  transferred  to  Tucson  and  con- 
verted into  a daily  paper.  It  is  still  one  of  the  leading  pa- 
pers of  the  state  and  Arizona’s  oldest  daily  paper. 

His  aggressive  characteristics  were  already  well 
known  to  the  public.  He  was  held  in  high  regard  in  most 
quarters.  As  an  editor  he  was  eminently  successful.  His 
frankness  and  unyielding  convictions  were  in  line  wit 
the  type  of  journalism  that  obtained  at  that  time,  lhe 
time  of  his  entry  into  the  journalistic  circle  was  not  tar 
removed  from  the  days  when  such  a calling  was  fraught 
with  peril.  It  was  only  16  years  following  the  suspension 
of  the  first  Arizona  newspaper,  the  Weekly  Arizonian.  At 
the  time  of  going  out  of  business,  it  advertised  for  sale 
what  it  regarded  as  its  complete  office  equipment— two 
derringers. 

The  great  silver  camp  of  Tombstone  came  into  exist- 
ence and  beckoned  to  the  journalist.  In  a short  tune  he 
had  disposed  of  the  Citizen  and  had  established  the  Tomb- 
stone Epitaph,  one  of  the  most  colorful  papers  ever  pub- 
lished in  America,  a journal  whose  files  still  draw  writers 
to  old  Tombstone  that  they  may  transcribe  and  redistri- 
bute extracts  to  an  intrigued  nation. 

The  Helldorado  atmosphere  of  Tombstone  is  widely- 
known.  It  became  another  place  that  needed  "one  admin- 
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istration  and  one  administrator.”  The  Epitaph  editor 
strove  with  his  pen  for  law  and  order,  became  mayor,  post- 
master and  chairman  of  the  local  school  board.  The  con- 
traventions of  his  make-up  became  manifest.  The  man 
who  once  controlled  savages  through  peaceful  methods 
was  confronted  with  a problem  with  renegade  whites  for 
a deal  of  kind  in  kind. 

Mayor  Clum  secured  the  services  of  Virgil  Earp  as 
city  marshal,  Tombstone  peace  enforcement  obtained  the 
method  of  Dodge  City  and  lurid  events  followed.  One 
story  of  Tombstone  mentions,  upon  the  strength  of  a re- 
mark attributed  to  "Doc”  Holliday,  that  enemies  of  the 
Earp  faction  threatened  to  "get”  Mayor  Clum.  The  vague 
reference  seems  to  need  explanation  fifty  years  afterward. 
It  is  that  Mayor  Clum  stood  behind  the  Earps  with  a cit- 
izens’ committee  which  was  under  instruction  to  assemble 
at  the  Epitaph  office  and  go  under  the  leadership  of  the 
mayor  in  case  matters  got  beyond  the  Earp  control.  The 
exponent  of  peace  was  prepared  for  war.  Mr.  Clum’s  own 
story  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  him  has  been  published. 

The  Tombstone  silver  bonanza  played  out,  and  the 
famous  camp’s  population  scattered.  Before  he  had  at- 
tained his  thirty-fifth  birthday  John  P.  Clum’s  career  was 
ended  as  far  as  Arizona  was  concerned.  The  shifting  car- 
ried away  from  the  Territory  a master  of  men,  a versatile 
character  and  a type  of  man  of  whom  the  frontier  stood 
in  need.  His  later  performances  on  another  frontier  con- 
stitute another  story. 

Sequence  will  not  be  followed  in  mention  of  subse- 
quent events.  In  summary  it  may  be  pointed  that  the  Na- 
tional Indian  Police  system  is  a monument  to  his  first  Ari- 
zona effort;  that  two  newspapers  he  establsihed  here  are 
still  in  existence;  that  he  exerted  heroic  effort  to  estab- 
lished a decent  municipal  government  at  Tombstone.  The 
former  editor  of  the  Arizona  Citizen  and  Tombstone  Epi- 
taph became  assistant  editor  of  William  Randolph  Hearst’s 
first  great  newspaper,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  The 
Tombstone  postmaster  gravitated  to  Washington  and  into 
the  Postmaster-General’s  department,  where  he  eventually 
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became  chief  of  the  division  of  post  office  inspectors. 

As  an  energetic,  indefatigable  employe  of  the  depart- 
ment Clum  was  occupied  with  his  duties  at  Washington  at 
the  time  of  the  Klondyke  gold  discovery  in  1898.  The  pos- 
tal department  was  galvanized  into  action.  Thousands  ot 
gold  seekers  were  crowding  into  the  frozen  wilds  ol  Alas- 
ka They  had  no  mail  facilities.  They  could  not  hear  from 
the  outside  world  and  no  tidings  of  them  could  come  back 
Something  must  be  done  by  somebody  with  capacity  and 
initiative.  Somebody  remembered  Clum  had  at  one  time 
enjoyed  pioneering  experience  in  Arizona.  When  broach- 
ed upon  the  subject  he  was  found  eager  for  the  opportun- 
ity to  get  away  from  the  drudgery  of  routine,  regarding 
as  a holiday  affair  the  trip  from  which  others  flinched. 

Armed  with  authority  of  a nature  rarely  accorded  a 
single  individual  Mr.  Clum  went  over  Chilkoot  Pass  with 
the  vanguard  of  stampeders.  Each  new  ''digging”  called 
for  post  office  facilities.  With  the  power  vested  in  him, 
Clum  appointed  postmasters,  approved  their  bonds,  con- 
firmed their  appointments,  delivered  box  keys  to  them 
and  hastened  on.  There  were  no  central  committee  rec- 
ommendations to  consider,  no  federal  patronage  difficul- 
ties, no  names  submitted  by  the  president  to  Congress.  The 
"one  administrator”  of  San  Carlos  and  Tombstone  was 
again  in  the  harness. 

His  journey  across  the  snowy  wastes  covered  ten 
thousand  miles.  The  mighty  Yukon  felt  the  swish  of  his 
paddle  for  another  thousand  as  a modern  Mercury  paced 
civilization,  staging  the  greatest  epic  of  the  United  States 
Mail  since  the  days  of  the  Pony  Express.  Following  the 
Nome  discovery  of  1905,  Clum  was  called  again  into  ac- 
tion. The  elastic  step  that  trod  the  deserts  of  Arizona 
when  he  was  twenty-two  was  felt  upon  the  tundra  of  the 
Arctic  circle  as  the  tireless  herald  of  Progress  strode  on. 
His  water  trip  the  second  time  was  across  Bering  Sea  to  the 
Aleutian  islands. 

Among  the  hardy  gold  seekers  of  Alaska  were  many 
of  the  old  Tombstone  silver  miners.  Mayor  Clum  was 
again  among  friends.  One  of  them  was  Wyatt  Earp.  The 
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old  friendship,  renewed  in  Alaska,  obtained  until  Earp’s 
death  parted  the  strange  cronies. 

In  the  seclusion  of  retirement  following  an  active  life, 
John  P.  Clum’s  thoughts  turned  to  Arizona,  the  scene  of 
his  early  manhood  and  drew  him  back  to  his  old  haunts. 
Three  trips  here  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  were 
featured  with  royal  welcomes,  and  a new  generation  joined 
with  the  old  in  honoring  a man  who  has  left  indelible  im- 
pressions upon,  not  only  Arizona  but  two  great  branches 
of  national  administration, — a splendid  pioneer  and  a gen- 
tleman unafraid. 


REMINISCENCES 

By  JOE  T.  McKINNEY 
( Concluded ) 

In  the  fall  of  1887,  I think  it  was,  the  train  was 
robbed  at  Navajo  Springs  or  rather  it  was  robbed  at  a wa- 
ter tank  about  three  miles  west  of  Navajo  Springs.  The 
news  came  to  Winslow  and  I put  my  saddle  and  outfit  on 
an  engine  and  boarded  it,  and  was  runup  to  Navajo 
Springs.  I got  two  men  to  go  with  me.  We  went  to  the 
ranch  of  O.  B.  Little  and  got  up  his  saddle  horses  and 
mounted  ourselves.  At  daybreak  we  took  the  trail  of  the 
robbers.  It  lead  across  a desert  country  toward  Pleasant 
Valley  There  were  three  of  them.  They  crossed  the  Lit- 
tle Colorado  on  a direct  line  from  Navajo  Springs  to 
Snowflake.  We  could  see  their  trail  plainly.  We  lost  no 
time  looking  for  the  trail.  We  rode  in  a trot  all  day.  We 
reached  Snowflake.  I got  a change  of  horses  as  my  horse 
was  getting  tired.  I also  got  two  more  men  to  go  with  me. 
That  made  me  five  strong.  We  went  on  west  following 
the  trail  until  we  struck  the  foothills  mountains.  A show- 
er had  fallen  and  we  were  having  trouble  with  the  trail. 
It  was  getting  late  and  one  of  the  boys  said  there  was  a seep 
spring  and  a dugout  over  the  ridge  not  far  distant.  So  we 
concluded  to  go  there  and  stop  for  the  night.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  dugout  we  saw  a very  small  fire  and  we  rode 
up  and  found  a man  there.  We  got  down  and  camped 
with  him. 

I don’t  think  we  had  anything  at  all  with  us  t0  ea!j’ 
but  our  man  that  we  found  there  gave  us  of  what  he  had. 
I asked  him  if  he  had  seen  any  men  or  any  trail  of  men  in 
his  travel  the  day  before.  He  said  he  had  seen  some  fres 
horse  tracks  up  there  north  of  where  we  were  camped. 
Of  course  that  was  the  trail  of  the  men  we  had  been  fol- 
lowing. I asked  him  where  he  lived.  He  replied  that  he  had 
a horse  ranch  about  ten  miles  south  of  there  and  was  look- 
ing for  some  of  his  horses  that  had  strayed  away.  I was 
thinking  very  strongly  that  he  might  be  one  of  the  men 
we  were  following,  but  we  were  following  three  men  in 
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stead  of  one.  I resolved  to  search  him  the  next  morning 
any  way. 

We  all  slept  comfortably  and  I hobbled  my  horse  that 
I had  gotten  at  Snowflake  that  day.  We  went  to  get  our 
horses  and  all  were  close  at  hand,  except  mine.  I followed 
him  about  three  miles  and  mounted  him  and  came  back  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Our  man  had  got  a bite  to  eat  and  had 
gone.  That  man  proved  to  be  one  of  the  men  we  were  fol- 
lowing. His  name  was  "Kid”  Swingle.  I felt  that  I had  let 
a bird  escape  but  was  not  sure  enough  of  it  to  follow  him 
We  went  back  to  where  we  left  the  trail  of  the  men  but 
could  never  get  it  any  more.  While  we  were  trying  to  get 
the  trail  started  again,  Jim  Houck  came  along.  He  said  he 
was  just  from  St.  Johns  and  had  warrants  for  all  the  out- 
laws in  Pleasant  Valley,  that  in  all  probability  my  train 
robbers  had  gone  there  anyway,  and  that  I might  get  them 
by  going  there.  He  said  that  Mulvenon,  the  Sheriff  of 
Yavapai,  would  be  there  with  a posse  and  that  a general 
round-up  would  take  place  in  the  valley. 

I and  my  posse  which  consisted  of  John  Scarlett,  Lon 
Hawes,  of  Navajo  Springs,  and  Joe  Herschey  and  Osmer 
D.  Flake  of  Snowflake  and  myself,  went  direct  to  Heg- 
gler  s ranch,  and  then  up  above  the  ranch  in  a cosy  lit- 
tle nook  we  found  Mulvenon’s  camp.  He  was  glad  to  see 
me.  It  was  in  the  afternoon.  We  talked  over  plans  and  I 
told  him  that  some  one  had  seen  me  and  my  men  that  day 
and  went  toward  Pleasant  Valley  in  a hurry  as  far  as  I 
could  see  him,  that  I thought  they  would  be  on  their  guard 
and  looking  for  a posse.  He  replied:  "five  or  six  men  don’t 
bother  those  fellows;  I was  in  there  a short  time  ago  with 
that  number  of  men  with  me  and  they  came  right  into  my 
camp  and  made  their  big  talks  of  what  they  would  do  and 
what  they  wouldn  t do,  and  I saw  that  I had  the  worst  of 
it  and  I denied  having  any  warrants  for  them.” 

After  talking  things  over  we  agreed  to  move  into 
the  Valley  that  night  and  his  outfit  would  hide  their  horses 
back  west  of  what  was  then  Perkins*  store.  He  and  his 
men  would  secrete  themselves  in  and  about  the  store  build- 
ing. I was  to  take  my  outfit,  starting  about  4 o’clock  the 
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next  morning,  and  cross  over  the  foothills  on  the  south  side 
of  the  valley,  coming  into  the  valley  three  or  four  miles  be- 
low, and  ride  up  through  the  valley  m broad  daylight, 
avoiding  any  difficulty  or  if  possible  keep  them  guessing 
who  I was.  I was  to  ride  up  to  the  store,  tie  our  horses  and 
walk  about  there  so  that  they  could  see  that  a posse  was 
there.  He  said  they  would  get  their  army  together  and 
come  down  and  interview  me  and  make  me  explain  my 
business.  That  was  what  we  hoped  they  would  do  but  I 
waited  there  quite  awhile  when  we  concluded  they  were 
not  coming  and  Mulvenon  put  one  of  his  men  on  my  horse 
and  six  men  rode  away  just  as  we  had  come. 

It  was  not  long  until  we  saw  two  horsemen  approach- 
ing from  the  East.  They  came  up  to  within  about  four 
hundred  yards  of  the  store  when  they  spirited  their  horses 
off  to  their  right  and  they  came  all  the  way  around  the 
store  and  approached  it  from  the  southeast  corner.  We 
were  lying  down  in  the  half  built  walls  of  the  new  store 
building.  It  was  being  built  of  stone  and  the  highest  part 
of  it  was  about  five  feet,  with  places  left  in  it  for  doors 
and  windows.  When  they  were  within  about  ten  or fif- 
teen steps  Mulvenon  slipped  out  from  behind  the  halt- 
built  building  and  came  around  the  southwest  corner,  say- 
ing: "Put  up  your  hands,  boys,  I want  you.”  The  spurring 
and  kicking  of  their  steeds  began.  John  Graham  pulled 
his  pistol  but  a charge  of  shot  from  Mulvenon  s shotgun 
in  his  horse’s  neck  brought  his  horse  to  the  ground.  He 
then  turned  on  Charley  Blevins  and  the  next  barrel  of  his 
shotgun  took  effect  in  Blevins’  back.  Blevins  was  drawing 
his  Winchester  and  had  it  partly  out  of  the  scabbard  ant 
doubtless  it  dropped  out  before  the  horse  went  far.  Jim 
Houck  started  for  Blevins  and  as  I was  afraid  he  would 
shoot  him  if  he  was  not  already  killed,  I ran  right  at  his  el- 
bow and  when  we  reached  Blevins  I pulled  Houck  aroun, 
and  said,  "Don’t  shoot  him,  Jim.”  He  replied,  I wasn  t 
going  to  unless  he  made  a play.”  We  turned  him  over  on 
his  back  and  the  pallor  of  death  could  be  seen  on  his  face. 
We  carried  him  to  the  shade  of  the  big  trees  that  were  in 
front  of  the  house.  Nothing  but  the  buck  shot  from  Mu  - 
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venon’s  gun  had  hit  Blevins.  Graham  was  hit  with  a rifle 
ball.  It  hit  his  left  arm  a little  above  the  elbow  and  went 
straight  through  his  body.  He  lived  a while.  I got  him 
some  water  and  gave  him  a drink.  He  said  nothing  that  I 
heard.  Mulvenon  said  to  him,  "Johnny,  why  didn’t  you 
put  up  your  hands  when  I told  you  to;  didn’t  you  know 
me?”  Graham  shook  his  head.  Mulvenon  then  said,  "He 
knows  he  is  a damn  liar,  he  knew  me.”  That  was  cruel,  I 
didn’t  like  that. 

Our  men  with  our  horses  heard  the  shooting  and  were 
soon  there  with  our  mounts.  We  went  then  to  John  Gra- 
ham’s house  first  and  we  put  a line  of  men  probably  more 
than  one  hundred  yards  long,  in  front  of  the  house.  Pres- 
ently a woman  came  toward  us  from  the  house  with  a babe 
in  her  arms  and  a little  one  holding  to  her  dress.  When  she 
reached  us  she  dropped  down  on  the  grass  and  Mulvenon 
advanced  to  where  she  was.  She  said,  "I  will  tell  you  all 
that  are  in  the  house.  My  husband,  Joe  Ellinwood,  is  in 
there,  and  he  is  wounded  and  not  able  to  get  about.  Miguel 
is  in  there  also.  They  are  all  that  are  in  there.” 

Mulvenon  told  her  to  return  to  the  home,  that  he 
wanted  neither  of  the  men.  As  we  were  approaching  the 
ranch  two  men  made  their  get  away.  They  were  Louie 
Parker  and  Bonner.  They  were  never  seen  in  this  country 
after  that.  I have  heard  that  one  of  them  is  somewhere  in 
the  eastern  part  of  New  Mexico  going  under  another 
name,  and  has  a good  outfit,  ranch  and  cattle. 

After  we  had  made  our  rounds  to  the  different  ranch- 
es we  returned  to  the  Perkins  Store.  John  Graham  had  died 
during  our  absence.  We  then  went  to  the  Tewksbury 
ranch  where  we  found  all  the  Tewksbury  party.  Mulve- 
non had  told  me  that  the  Tewksburys  would  be  there 
ready  to  surrender.  We  found  there,  Ed  and  Jim  Tewks- 
bury, Jim  Roberts,  George  Newton  and  Jake  Lauffer. 
That  was  all  that  I can  remember  now.  An  incident  hap- 
pened there  that  I well  remember.  Jim  Roberts  was  shoe- 
ing a horse  and  Jim  Tewksbury  was  holding  the  horse  by 
the  bridle  reins.  Jim  was  a jolly  fellow  and  kept  up  some 
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merriment  constantly.  While  he  was  hammering  away  on 
the  nails,  shoeing  the  pony,  he  said: 

"I  guess  Tom  Graham  will  come  home  and  take 
charge  of  the  country  when  they  take  us  away.  Jim 
Tewksbury  turned  all  kinds  of  colors  One  could  see  all 
kinds  of  desperation  as  he  stood  with  his  eyes  looking  on 
the  ground.  He  replied:  "No  damned  man  can  kill  a broth- 
er of  mine  and  stand  guard  over  him  for  the  hogs  to  eat 
him  and  live  within  a mile  and  a half  of  me  I saw  more 
desperation  in  his  face  than  I ever  saw  m Ed  Tewksbury 
and  more  than  I think  was  ever  in  him.  Tom  Graham  had 
not  then  been  arrested.  I knew  nothing  of  the  cause  of 
their  trouble,  but  the  feeling  between  the  Tewksburys  and 
the  Grahams  became  very  desperate.  I was  told  that  they 
had  been  great  friends,  and  that  Tom  Graham  and  cA 
Tewksbury  had  held  up  the  store  at  Woodruff.  At  least 
they  were  suspicioned  of  holding  it  up. 

After  the  work  was  finished  in  the  Valley  and  Mulve- 
non  had  his  prisoners  in  hand,  I started  homeward.  I was 
to  wire  the  Sheriff’s  office  in  Prescott,  on  my  arrival  in 
Holbrook,  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  Valley  and  that 
Mulvenon  and  party  would  soon  arrive  in  Prescott.  1 
looked  at  all  the  ranches  and  cabins  that  were  near  my 
route  for  men  wanted.  I found  none. 

This  ended  the  war  proper,  but  as  one  of  the  partici- 
pants said:  "There  will  be  a quiet  assassination  going  on 
here  for  some  time  to  come.” 

The  next  tragedy  was  the  shooting  of  Jake  Lauffet 
from  ambush  by  some  unknown  party.  He  was  wounded 
in  the  arm  but  recovered.  That  aroused  the  people  of  that 
vicinity  to  arms  again,  and  was  the  cause  of  Scott,  Stott 
and  Wilson  being  hanged,  up  near  Heber.  Lauffer  was 
with  the  Tewksburys  during  the  war  and  Stott  was  a 
friend  to  the  Grahams,  but  was  not  in  the  fighting  with 
them  He  was  simply  known  to  favor  the  Graham  s side. 
I never  knew  Wilson.  Jimmy  Scott  was  working  on  the 
ALC  ranch  in  New  Mexico  when  I came  there,  and  1 oe- 
came  well  acquainted  with  him.  At  the  time  he  was  hang- 
ed he  was  working  for  Henry  Huning  at  Showlow.  e 
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reason  he  happened  to  be  in  the  valley  was  that  he  loaned 
Louie  Neglin  his  pet  saddle  horse  to  ride  home  and  he  was 
slow  bringing  him  back,  and  he  went  after  him  and  was 
caught  there  by  the  mob. 

The  cause  for  which  he  was  hanged  was  for  calling 
Jim  Houck's  hand  one  night  in  Holbrook,  when  he  was 
shooting  off  his  head  recklessly.  Houck  backed  down  and 
refused  to  go,  but  forever  afterward  had  an  awful  grudge 
against  Jimmy  Scott.  Jimmy  Scott  was  a small  man  about 
26  years  old,  light  complexion,  he  had  a brown  eye  and  a 
blue  one.  I never  knew  him  to  be  out  of  employment.  He 
was  very  agreeable,  but  was  far  from  being  cowardly. 
There  was  no  backing  down  to  him.  Jim  Houck  was  the 
cause  of  his  demise.  I thought  a great  deal  of  Jimmy  Scott 
and  felt  his  death  very  keenly. 

The  shooting  of  Lauffer  caused  the  hanging  of  those 
men.  The  men  who  lost  their  lives  on  account  of  the 
Pleasant  Valley  war  were  the  Sheepherder,  Old  man  Blev- 
ins, John  Paine  and  Hamp  Blevins,  Billy  Graham,  John 
Tewksbury  and  Bill  Jacobs,  Middleton,  John  Graham  and 
Charley  Blevins,  Al  Rose,  Stott,  Scott,  and  Wilson,  and 
Tom  Graham.  Middleton,  by  the  way,  is  not  so  well 
known.  He  was  from  Texas,  and  had  worked  for  the  De- 
fiance Cattle  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Navajo  Springs. 

John  Rhodes  and  I were  talking  over  that  affair  and 
he  told  me  as  follows:  "I  moved  down  to  the  Salt  River 
valley  and  went  to  work  taking  care  of  some  cattle  and  I 
wanted  to  live  in  peace.  I left  off  my  pistol  and  didn’t 
carry  any  gun  at  all.  Everything  went  along  all  right  for 
a while  and  people  got  to  telling  me  that  Tom  Graham  had 
sent  for  a man  to  kill  me.  I refused  to  be  disturbed  by 
such  reports  and  went  along  about  my  work.  Finally  they 
told  me  the  man  had  come  to  do  the  work.  I went  along 
about  my  affairs  until  one  day  I saw  Tom  Graham  point- 
ing me  out  to  old  Duchet  (Pronounced  Du  Shay).”  He 
looked  at  me  and  smiled,  saying,  "Don’t  you  think  that 
was  long  enough?”  He  immediately  wrote  Ed  Tewksbury 
to  "come  at  once — very  important.”  Ed  came  and  he  told 
Ed  of  whar  had  happened  and  what  had  to  be  done  at  once. 
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Ho  told  Ed  he  could  kill  him  or  he(  John  Rhodes)  would 
ft  him  The  fact  is,  Ed  Tewksbury  killed  Tom  Graham, 
bu,  John  Ilodes  wi,  right  there  with  hi-  when  tt  war 

d0n£  An  attempt  was  made  to  indict  Mulvenon  for  the 
killing  of  John  Graham  and  Charley  Blevins.  I was  sub- 
poenaed tc!  go  before  the  Grand  Jury  at  Prescott  I met 
there  all  of  the  Tewksbury  party  and  I guess  all  of  the 
Grahams  that  were  in  the  country  at  that  time.  Tom  Gra- 
ham was  there.  Parker  and  Bonner  had  never  shown  up 
inThe  country  since  Mulvenon’s  raid  in  Pleasant  Valley. 
Tom  Graham  showed  himself  to  be  very  indignan  . 

While  in  Prescott  I saw  the  Tewksburys  and^  their 
party  at  a photograph  gallery  having  their  pictures  • 

Had\  thought  at  the  time  that  pioneer  history  would  have 
been  in  demand,  I could  easily  have  gotten  all  their  pic- 
tmes  They  prevailed  on  me  to  have  a photo  of  myself 
made  and  I did  so,  and  it  is  included  with  this  article. 
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Apostle  of  the  Southwest 

( Continued ) 

By  RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS 

On  the  other  hand  are  all  the  legends  and  myths 
which  point  to  the  Case  Grande  and  its  neighboring  ruins, 
and  the  much  larger  and  handsomer  Casas  Grandes  of 
Chihuahua,  as  traces  of  a vigorous  northward  advance  of 
the  intelligent  races  of  Mexico— we  know,  at  least  that 
the  Mexicans  traded  with  the  Indians  of  this  region — 
and  the  now  less  accepted  theory  that  these  ruins  mark 
stages  in  the  southward  march  of  the  Mexican  nations 
from  Alaska.  If  either  of  these  theories  be  true,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Pimas  were  late  comers  upon  the  scene  of 
a long-vanished  civilization,  of  which  they  may  have 
retrieved  a smattering. 

Yet  the  peacefulness  and  industry  of  the  Pima  tribes 
in  both  of  the  Pimerias  would  seem  to  show  that  they 
were  of  a somewhat  higher  mentality  than  their  savage 
neighbors,  although  perhaps  not  equal  to  the  Zunis,  Hopis 
and  other  sedentary  nations  which  have  successfully  main- 
tained their  ancient  ways  of  life  to  the  north  and  east. 
It  seems  very  possible  that  the  Pimas  may  have  come  into 
the  Gila  valley  when  the  builders  of  Casa  Grande,  (who 
may  have  been  Hopis,  by  the  way),  and  other  puebos 
were  in  a state  of  decline;  that  (as  indeed  one  legend 
says),  a remnant  of  the  pueblo  folk  gave  up  their  ances- 
tral home  and  mingled  with  the  Pimas,  imparting  to  them 
some  of  their  skill  in  irrigation  and  agriculture.  This 
theory  would  account  for  the  fact  that  the  other  Pima 
tribes  of  the  region— Opatas,  Sobaipuris,  Sobas  and  Papa- 
&os~seem  not  to  have  been  as  advanced  in  these  lines 
as  the  Pimas  Gilenos.  At  best  the  origins  and  history  of 

t e Pimas  are  a matter  of  speculation  among  these  theo- 
ries. 
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Whatever  signs  of  culture  the  Gila  Pimas  showed,  it 
is  evident  that  they  were  not  shared  to  any  considerable 
degree  by  most  of  the  tribes  of  Pimeria.  Evidence  points 
to  the  Pima  nation  having  been  a simple,  sedentary  race, 
winning  a somewhat  precarious  living  by  agriculture  un- 
der hard  conditions.  Their  food,  which  may  have  con- 
tained more  meat  in  ancient  times,  was  largely  of  vege- 
tables when  white  men  first  made  their  acquaintance. 
Some  of  their  vegetable  food  was  very  flesh-producing, 
which  was  perhaps  best  for  them  in  the  uncertain  state  of 
the  food  supply.  They  were  and  are  a rather  stocky,  heav- 
ily built,  but  well-formed  and  robust  race,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  "noble  red  man”  of  the  more  northern 
mountain  regions,  but  not  unlike  some  of  their  pueblo 
neighbors  to  the  east  and  the  more  civilized  Mexican  In- 
dians. 

The  rivers  along  which  they  built  their  rancherias 
were  frequently  subject  to  submission  beneath  the  desert 
sands,  some  of  them  indeed  always  ending  in  "sinks.” 
While  this  phenomenon  meant  to  the  Pimas  a temporarily 
greater  supply  of  game,  as  the  deer,  quail,  antelope,  beav- 
er and  rabbit  were  easily  stalked  at  the  dwinding  water- 
holes  in  which  fish  were  also  stranded,  yet  it  also  meant 
that  without  water  there  could  be  no  flow  in  the  crude 
irrigating  ditches  and  therefore  no  crops.  The  Pimas  there- 
fore were  often  forced  to  depend  upon  wild  desert  fruits 
such  as  that  of  the  saguaro,  and  the  mesqtiite  bean,  or 
even  to  make  forays  into  the  lands  of  the  Apache.  Such 
occasions  made  them  impartial  in  their  choice  of  food. 

But  in  other  years  the  rivers  might  bring  down 
floods  from  the  melting  mountain  snows  which  were  as 
destructive  as  drought  to  the  crops..  Not  all  of  the  Pimas 
depended  upon  cultivated  crops,  for  the  Papagos,  whose 
territory  was  least  productive,  ate  only  such  edible  plants 
and  fruits  as  might  chance  to  come  up  in  their  vicinity- 
Vegetable  food  in  particular  consisted  of  cactus  fruit  ol 
various  kinds,  mesquite  beans,  the  agave , small  pumpkins 
or  melons,  garbanzos  (chick-peas),  maize  and  the  ancient 
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frijoles.  Salt  was  often  obtained  by  boiling  the  stems  of  the 
saltbush.  Maize  and  wild  rice  were  ground  up  and  mixed 
with  water  into  a paste  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  pinole. 

The  Pimas  had  few  arts.  Their  pottery  was  unskil- 
fully made  and  usually  undecorated,  athough  they  were 
fair  basket-makers  and  could  do  a little  coarse  weaving. 
The  few  tools  and  implements  which  they  had  were  of  the 
crudest  sort.  They  had  no  domesticated  animals  save  half- 
wild dogs,  and  even  these  were  regarded  more  as  a reserve 
food  supply  than  as  having  any  daily  practical  value.  In 
architecture  they  exhibited  small  skill  or  intensive  ability, 
their  huts  for  the  most  part  being  made  of  woven-stick 
walls.  The  huts  were  usually  circular  in  shape  and  per- 
haps five  or  six  feet  in  height,  with  the  blanket  or  skin 
covered  door  to  the  east,  so  that  the  god  of  day  might 
be  welcomed  early  in  the  morning.  Roofs  consisted  of 
poles  covered  with  straw  or  brush.  Earth  was  heaped  as 
high  as  possible  against  the  walls  and  spread  over  the  roof 
as  well,  making  a really  strong,  wind-proof  dwelling.  Win- 
dows and  smoke-vents  there  were  none,  for  windows 
might  prove  dangerous  luxuries  in  time  of  an  enemy  at- 
tack; while  the  warm,  dry  climate  enabled  the  tribes-folk 
to  live  out-of-doors  during  the  day  and  do  their  cooking 
outside  also,  in  kitchens  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  circles 
of  brush.  As  for  clothing,  it  was  of  the  simplest,  for  the 
men  were  content  with  breech-cloths,  the  women  with 
kilts  made  of  willow-bark,  and  the  children  with  na- 
ture’s own  garb. 

They  were  a social  folk,  as  might  be  expected  when 
they  were  forced  into  small  communities  by  the  danger 
from  enemies.  Dancing  was  a frequent  amusement,  done 
to  the  music  of  drum  and  rattles.  Seasonal  festivities  in 
honor  of  the  harvests  of  various  food-crops  were  often 
of  religious  forms  at  the  beginning,  but  often  became  wild 
drinking  and  sensual  orgies  with  the  aid  of  fiery  liquor 
brewed  irom  the  saguaro  fruit.  The  men  excelled  in  foot 
races,  which  were  good  training  for  raids  into  Apacheria, 
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but  there  were  few  other  sports  to  promote  athletic  prow- 
ess. 

Social  organization  did  not  greatly  differ  from  that 
of  other  Indian  tribes  of  the  desert  country.  Chastity 
seems  to  have  been  a highly  prized  virtue  by  comparison 
with  the  standards  of  some  neighboring  tribes.  Marriage 
was  arranged  after  careful  consultations  between  parents. 
Polygamy  was  not  widely  practiced,  for  economic  rea- 
sons. Divorce  was  simple,  consisting  merely  of  mutual 
agreement  to  separate,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  common.  Large  families  were  the  rule,  for  thv~  i ima 
tribes  were  prolific.  This  fecundity  was  accompanied  by 
the  high  infantile  death  rate  common  among  savage  peo- 
ple. Intermarriage  between  the  tribes  of  the  Pima  nation 
was  not  uncommon,  especially  between  the  Papagos  and 
Pimas  Gilenos.  The  Pimas  had  their  caciques  or  chieftains, 
one  for  each  rcincheria . To  help  them  maintain  the  social 
order,  there  were  numerous  clans,  such  as  the  Vulture 
People  and  the  Coyote  People. 

Religious  ceremonies  were  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  an  occasional  rain  dance,  and  a few  other  dances  sup- 
posed to  cure  or  prevent  disease.  The  sun  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  worship,  but  there  were  sundry  animal 
gods.  Earth  Doctor  and  Elder  Brother  were  the  dieties 
who  divided  the  government  of  the  universe  between 
them,  the  former  ruling  the  wind  and  the  rain,  the  lat- 
ter acting  as  racial  hero,  who  led  the  folk  out  of  the 
darkness  of  the  underworld  and  protected  them  from 
the  elements  and  prevented  the  peoples’  increasing  in 
numbers  too  rapidly.  Much  reliance  was  placed  upon 
dreams,  signs  and  supposed  sacred  places,  and  the  Pimas 
had  their  skilled  medicine-men,  as  both  religious  and  med- 
ical guides.  But  such  as  it  was,  their  religion  could  hardly 
be  said  to  be  deep-rooted  or  fanatical.  Perhaps  this  ex- 
plains their  receptive  attitude  toward  Christianity  when 
it  was  explained  to  them  by  the  missionaries. 

In  the  far  northwestern  corner  of  Pimeria  Alta,  at 
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the  confluence  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  and  in  the  lat- 
ter’s delta  and  beyond  it  in  California,  were  tribes  of 
another  nation,  the  Yumas  or  Cuchans.  These  tribes  were 
not  essentially  unlike  their  Pima  neighbors,  except  in  that 
they  seem  to  have  been  of  a rather  more  energetic  type. 
Their  position  in  a country  of  many  rivers  gave  them 
advantages  in  the  raising  of  food  crops  and  also  some  im- 
portance as  merchants.  They  seem  to  have  been  almost  the 
first  Indians  of  Pimeria  Alta  to  have  had  contact  with 
white  men.  A non-nomadic  people  like  the  Pimas,  they 
lived  quietly  in  the  delta  country,  raising  their  little  crops 
of  maize,  beans  and  melons.  But  on  occasion  they  could 
be  bold  and  vigorous  warriors.  They  needed  to  be  such, 
for  they  had  earned  the  dislike  of  most  other  nations  in 
their  vicinity,  partly  because  of  envy  of  their  position 
on  the  rivers.  A branch  of  the  Yuman  nation,  the  Mari- 
copas,  held  lands  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Gila  up  near- 
ly to  the  great  bend  of  the  river,  and  were  firm  friends 
of  the  Pimas  Gilenos. 

Such  was  Pimeria  Alta  and  such  the  Pima  tribes  and 
their  neighbors  as  the  earliest  white  men  found  them.  If 
these  tribes  were  less  advanced  in  arts  and  lore  than  were 
the  pueblo  Indians  and  the  Mexicans,  it  may  be  seen  that 
they  were  at  least  a kindly,  peace-loving  nation.  They 
were  far  more  settled  in  residence  than  were  the  Apaches, 
and  yet  were  not  unreceptive  to  new  ideas  and  teaching. 
They  had  some  vague  traditions  of  a former  greatness. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  the  whites  brought  them  knowl- 
edge of  how  they  might  improve  their  life  that  they 
were  ready  to  welcome  the  newcomers.  They  had  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  their  cousins  in  Pimeria  Ba- 
ja, and  as  wlil  be  seen,  it  was  largely  from  the  latter  that 
they  learned  of  the  advantages  which  Spanish  missionaries 
might  bring  them.  But  along  with  the  mission  padres, 
these  peoples  were  to  receive  other  types  of  white  visi- 
tors, the  Spanish  soldier  and  settler,  with  the  former  of 
whom  they  had  already  had  some  contact. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

NEW  SPAIN  LOOKS  NORTHWARD 
Before  the  missionaries  began  to  push  northward  up 
of  Now  Spain  thoir  m,U  for :»  Con,  d 
erable  distance  had  been  blazed  by  a number  of  bold  Sp 
•u  nloneers  who  penetrated  the  jungles  and  deserts  y 
t 'S  and  made  the  fiercer  native  tnbes  properly 

submissive  to  the  white  race  and  duly  receptive  to  Chns- 
submisstve  to  l , a dear  view  of  the  Span- 

LTfronder  fu  Mexico,  and  of  the  society  of  which  solder, 
settler  and  missionary  were  alike  pioneers,  it  may  e 
to  summarize  briefly  the  steps  in  the  Spanish  conquest 

of  tfic  West  Coast.  i • i 

The  fall  of  the  Aztec  stronghold  of  Tenochtit  an 
(Mexico  City),  was  merely  the  signal  for  a gene  al  sca. 
terinc  of  the  Spanish  conquistadores  in  all  directions 
search  of  gold  and  plunder.  The  Azetc  empire  had  been 
the  nerve  center,  in  some  degree,  of  pre-Spanish  Mexico 
and  once  it  had  fallen  the  weaker  peoples  for  the  most 
part  made  haste  to  accept  the  yoke  of  Spain. 
lelr  after  the  conquest  of  the  Aztecs,  Cristobal  de  Olid 
one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Cortes,  had  taken  P0S*e?ll0n. 
the  old  Indian  kingdom  of  Michoacan  in  central  Mexico, 
and  thence  had  sent  settlers  to  colonize  the  ad] ace 
tries  of  Colma  and  Jalisco.  His  followers  founded  ports 
and  shipyards  at  Zacatua  and  Colima  on  the  shores  of  th 
South  Sea  The  samples  of  pearls  and  rumors  of  gold  sen 
back  to  Cortes  by  Olid,  roused  the  greed  of  his  master 
who  dispatched  a number  of  expeditions  into  the  coastal 
region  i^vain  search  for  the  mythical  "Amazon  Island 
of  which  the  Indians  told  strange  stones  But  a few jea^ 
later  the  great  conquistador  was  recalled  to  pain 
swer  charges  preferred  against  him  by  h,s  enemies,  so  that 
his  plans  for  the  West  Coast  were  interrupted. 

It  was  during  his  absence  that  permanent  foothold 
was  secured  on  the  West  Coast  and  that : by  no  gentle 
hand.  Nuno  de  Guzman,  president  of  the  new  H.g 
Court  (Audiencia),  of  Mexico,  strove  to  emulate  Cor 
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tes,  whom  he  bitterly  hated.  To  this  end  he  marched  out 
of  Mexico  City  in  December  of  1529,  with  five  hundred 
steel-morioned  Spaniards  and  10,000  Indians.  His  pass- 
age through  Michoacan  and  Jalisco  was  marked  by  the 
most  barbarous  cruelties  and  wanton  destruction,  "a 
chapter  or  horrors,”  in  which  the  inoffensive  natives  were 
deliberately  provoked  into  violence  and  then  plundered 
and  slaughtered.  But  although  the  Spaniards  crossed  the 
mountains  and  cut  their  way  through  the  wilderness  of 
the  West  Coast  plain,  they  found  no  tangible  evidence  of 
the  Island  of  the  Amazons.  Still,  however,  the  natives 
were  glib  with  tales  of  how  the  Amazon  women  were 
visited  for  only  a short  period  each  year  by  the  men  whom 
they  chose  as  husbands,  and  how  the  children  were  di- 
vided between  father  and  mother.  All  these  wonders, 
the  harassed  Indians  told  the  Spaniards,  were  but  a short 
distance  up  the  coast,  and  there  the  finest  gold  and  gems 
were  to  be  found  in  plenty. 

Becoming  discouraged  at  last,  Guzman  paused  for 
a time  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Culiacan,  in  what  is  now 
Sinaloa,  nearly  opposite  the  tip  of  Baja  California.  There 
in  1531,  he  founded  the  city  of  San  Miguel  de  Culiacan, 
long  the  chief  frontier  city  of  Mexico’s  West  Coast  coun- 
try, and  now  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Sinaloa.  It  is  to- 
day one  of  the  most  charming  old  cities  of  the  region, 
seen  at  sunset,  with  its  rosy  cathedral  towers  rising  from 
the  green  of  the  low  jungle  around  it. 

Land  in  and  around  the  new  city  was  granted  to 
the  Spaniards  who  chose  to  settle  there,  and  the  Indian 
allies  who  had  accompanied  Guzman  were  apportioned 
among  the  white  citizens,  the  usual  encomiemlas  being 
also  made  from  the  natives  of  the  region.  Then  the  con- 
queror, full  of  self-approval,  reported  his  achievements 
to  Spain,  and  was  duly  rewarded  by  being  made  for  a 
short  time  the  governor  of  the  new  province.  His  capital 
was  established  at  another  new  city,  Sanitago  de  Compos- 
tela, where  the  trail  from  eastern  Mexico  came  down  out 
of  the  mountains  to  the  West  Coast.  He  had  modestly 
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christened  the  new  country  "Greater  Spain/  but  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V preferred  a less  invidious  name,  and  chose 
that  of  Nueva  Galicia  for  this  first  of  the  West  Coast 
provinces  of  New  Spain.  Thus  the  tide  of  Spanish  con- 
quest poured  over  the  western  Cordillera  through  Ixtlan 
Pass  and  began  to  spread  northward. 

One  day  late  in  March  of  the  year  1536,  a party 
of  Spaniards  on  a slave-hunting  raid  out  from  Culiacan 
were  astounded  at  being  hailed  by  some  wild-looking, 
half-clad  men  in  the  company  of  several  Indians.  On 
investigation  of  their  leader  proved  to  be  a Spaniard  named 
Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  who  with  his  companions 
had  performed  the  almost  incredible  feat  of  crossing  the 
continent  on  foot  and  without  weapons.  The  wanderers 
had  been  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Panfilo 
de  Narvaez,  Spanish  governor  of  Florida,  whose  vessels 
had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Texas  eight  years  be- 
fore. 

In  the  course  of  their  wanderings  among  the;  Indians 
of  Texas  and  the  interior,  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  friends 
had  seen  and  heard  strange  things  which  grew  more 
strange  as  they  related  them.  They  had  heard  of  wealthy 
Indians  who  lived,  it  was  said,  in  fortified  cities  the  walls 
of  which  gleamed  with  gold  and  silver.  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
soon  afterward  left  for  Spain,  but  one  of  his  companions, 
the  negro  Estebanico,  was  bought  by  the  new  viceroy 
of  New  Spain,  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  and  sent  northward 
in  the  company  of  a Franciscan  friar,  Marcos  de  Niza,  to 
investigate  the  truth  of  the  rumors.  The  credulous  friar 
followed  his  guide  up  into  what  were  later  Sonora  and 
the  Pimeria.  Here  Estebanico  was  killed  at  the  entrance 
to  an  Indian  pueblo.  But  Fray  Marcos  returned  to 
Nueva  Galicia,  convinced  that  he  had  seen  the  fabulous 
Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  whose  riches  he  described  with  a 
lavish  imagination. 

The  news  created  a furor,  and  men  of  wealth  and 
power  scrambled  to  win  the  coveted  privilege  of  reaching 
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and  conquering  these  strange  new  lands  for  the  honor  and 
glory  of  Charles  V.  "The  northern  mystery'’  was  most 
intriguing.  Might  there  not  be  another  Mexico  or  an- 
other Peru,  overflowing  with  gold  and  silver,  out  beyond 
the  wilderness?  It  was  at  this  time  that  Cortes  sent  forth 
his  sea  expedition  under  Francisco  de  Ulloa,  to  explore 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  But  his  rival  the 
viceroy  was  more  powerful,  and  in  February,  1540,  he 
sent  out  from  Compostela  the  governor  of  Nueva  Galicia, 
Francisco  Vasques  de  Coronado,  with  six  hundred  Span- 
iards and  many  hundreds  of  Indians — one  of  the  largest 
and  most  expensively  equipped  expeditions  ever  organ- 
ized in  New  Spain — to  seek  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola. 
All  was  enthusiasm  and  high  hope  at  his  departure. 

Coronado’s  expedition  is  too  well  known  to  require 
much  comment  here.  His  army  slowly  marched  up  the 
coast,  crossing  the  valleys  of  the  Fuerte,  the  Mayo  and  the 
Sonora  and  northeastward  through  eastern  Arizona  and 
western  New  Mexico  into  Kansas  and  northern  Texas. 
He  was  disappointed  by  the  poverty  of  the  Zuni  and  Hopi 
pueblos,  and  was  led  onward,  step  by  step,  as  the  Indians 
assured  him  of  real  marvels  beyond  until  at  length  in  de- 
spair he  turned  about  and  made  for  Nueva  Galicia,  in 
1542. 

His  expedition  had  in  one  sense  been  a failure,  and 
he  had  to  meet  the  unfair  censure  of  Mendoza.  But  it 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exploring  feats  ever  per- 
formed in  North  America.  Coronado’s  lesser  expeditions, 
detached  from  the  main  body,  had  discovered  the  Hopi 
pueblos  and  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  ex- 
plored the  lower  reaches  of  the  great  river,  and  had  gath- 
ered much  information  concerning  what  is  now  New 
Mexico.  The  chronicle  of  his  journeys  gives  us  our  first 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  peoples  in  the  arid  and  moun- 
tainous country  of  northwestern  New  Spain.  Most  im- 
portant of  all  for  the  Spaniards,  he  had  pricked  the  bub- 
ble of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola.  The  northern  mystery 
was  solved,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  No  longer  would 
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Spanish  conquistadores  seek  another  Peru  in  the  deserts 
now  known  to  lie  beyond  Nueva  Galicia.  But  they  did 
not  thank  Coronado  for  thus  saving  them  such  hardship 
and  peril.  To  quote  an  old  Spanish  chronicler:  "When 
he  [Coronado]  reached  Mexico  he  had  with  him  one  hun- 
dred soldiers,  some  Indian  servants,  and  fewer  friends 
than  when  he  left  the  city.” 

During  the  absence  of  Coronado  in  the  north,  Span- 
ish rule  in  Nueva  Galicia  had  been  badly  shaken  by  a 
general  rebellion  of  the  Indian  tribes,  a last  desperate 
struggle  for  liberty,  which  is  known  as  the  Mixton 
War.  Barely  were  the  white  men  able  to  maintain  their 
hold  upon  the  country,  for  the  natives,  embittered  by  the 
tyrannies  they  had  suffered,  fought  with  the  fury  of  de- 
spair, and  were  crushed  by  the  viceroy’s  army  only  after 
the  death  of  many  a Spanish  conquistador,  including  the 
redoubtable  Pedro  de  Alvarado..  After  the  Indian  power 
was  once  more  broken,  the  embers  of  revolt  were  ex- 
tinguished with  merciless  cruelty.  But  the  war  and  the 
disappointment  of  Coronado  served  to  delay  for  a time 
the  extension  of  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  West 
Coast.  The  Spaniards  fell  back  within  their  existing 
frontiers  and  began  to  develop  what  lands  they  already 
held.  The  capital  of  Nueva  Galicia  was  moved  to  the 
new  city  of  Guadalajara,  in  what  is  now  Jalisco.  Mission- 
aries now  had  an  opportunity  to  work  among  the  Indians, 
and  soon  scores  of  hardy  Franciscian  friars  were  coming 
into  the  country  to  found  missions. 

But  not  for  long  could  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the 
conquistador  be  restrained.  If  there  were  no  more  Mexi- 
cos  and  Perus  to  plunder  of  gold  and  silver,  there  were  at 
least  nations  of  docile  Indians  and  wide  stretches  of  fer- 
tile land  out  beyond  the  fringes  of  settlement.  Soon  there 
appeared  practical  and  energetic  men  to  make  the  most 
of  these  opportunities.  Minor  exploring  expeditions 
penetrated  the  highlands  of  Durango,  Guanajuato  and 
Zacatecas.  In  the  latter  two  of  these  regions  were  dis- 
covered some  of  the  most  famous  silver  deposits  in  the 
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world;  and  the  leaders  of  expeditions  which  discovered 
such  deposits  suddenly  found  themselves  made  immensely 
wealthy  overnight.  Fortune-seekers  flocked  to  each  new 
point  of  mineral  riches,  and  after  them  came  cattlemen 
and  rancheros  to  provide  meat  and  food  for  the  miners, 
settlers  to  clear  the  lands  for  more  intensive  agriculture, 
and  missionaries  and  priests  to  save  the  souls  of  red  men 
and  white  in  these  rough  bonanza  communities. 

Among  the  men  who  thus  "struck  it  rich”  in  the 
Sierra  Madre  uplands  were  two  who  were  the  founders  of 
famous  pioneering  families.  Cristobal  de  Onate,  one  of 
the  lieutenants  who  had  shared  in  the  bloody  progress  of 
Guzman,  was  one  of  those  to  become  wealthy  from  the 
silver  mines  of  Zacatecas;  but  like  many  other  suddenly 
rich  men,  he  lost  most  of  his  fortune  before  his  death. 
Equally  improvident  was  another  lucky  soldier-pros- 
pector, Diego  de  Ibarra,  who  was  saved  from  utter  des- 
titution because  he  had  the  foresight  to  buy  lands  with 
his  money.  He  was  enabled  by  his  influence  with  his 
father-in-law,  the  Viceroy  Luis  de  Velasco,  to  further 
the  fortunes  of  his  young  nephew,  Francisco  de  Ibarra, 
who  was  destined  to  make  the  next  great  advance  of 
Spain’s  northwestern  frontier  in  Mexico. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  15  54,  Francisco  de  Ibarra 
was  authorized  by  Viceroy  Velasco  to  "explore  those  lands 
which  Coronado  had  scarcely  seen,  to  locate  sites  for 
towns,  and  to  search  for  mines.”  From  Zacatecas  as  a base, 
during  the  next  ten  years  he  led  his  followers  north  into 
Durango,  across  the  Sierra  Madre  and  down  into  the  coast- 
lands  of  Sinaloa  and  southern  Sonora.  So  extensive  were 
his  explorations,  and  so  attractive  the  lands  which  he  made 
known,  that  he  was  in  1562  made  governor  of  a new  prov- 
ince, to  be  named  Nueva  Vizcaya,  which  comprised  all  the 
little  known  lands  beyond  Nueva  Galicia  to  the  north. 
He  set  up  his  capital  next  year  at  Durango,  a city  which 
he  founded  for  the  purpose. 

Here,  in  the  invigorating  climate  of  the  Mexican 
plateau,  there  developed  a new  center  of  Spanish  colonial 
society;  and  from  this  city  Ibarra  held  undisputed  sway 
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over  all  the  borderlands  of  northwestern  New  Spain.  With 
his  later  expeditions  we  are  not  greatly  concerned  herein, 
since  they  were  forays  into  the  territories  of  hostile  In- 
dians. But  in  1 565  he  led  a force  of  Spaniards  and  natives 
far  northward  along  the  coast  and  up  into  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Yaqui  and  across  the  mountains  to  Paquime, 
where  lie  the  mysterious  Casas  Grandes  ruins  of  Chihua- 
hua, in  the  belief  that  at  last  he  was  being  led  to  the  rich 
land  of  Cibola  and  Quivira.  Like  Coronado,  he  exploded 
the  myth  of  Cibola.  The  interesting  part  of  this  expedi- 
tion, however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  it 
Ibarra  passed  through  the  extreme  southeastern  limits  of 
Pimeria  Baja  and  encountered  in  battle  there,  at  Sahuaripa, 
a branch  of  the  Opatas,  of  the  Pima  nation.  At  Sahuaripa 
the  Indians  were  found  dwelling  in  a pueblo  "which  was 
built  like  a fort,”  showing  that  the  people  of  the  Pima  race 
were  not  incapable  of  erecting  strong  and  solid  structures. 

Of  more  interest  is  the  settlement  of  Nueva  Vizcaya, 
for  here  appeared  a kind  of  society  which  for  centuries 
has  been  typical  of  the  fringes  of  Spanish  civilization  in 
the  Americas.  There  developed  here  a host  of  communities 
whose  chief  occupations  were  agriculture,  cattle-raising 
and  mining.  The  reason  for  this  division  of  industry  was 
simple.  Miners  had  to  have  food,  and  could  pay  good  pric- 
es for  it.  The  quickest  and  cheapest  way  to  get  it  to  them 
was  to  raise  cattle  and  make  them  transport  themselves  to 
market.  Vegetable  food  for  miner  and  cattleman,  as  well 
as  fodder  for  the  cattle,  were  supplied  by  farmers.  Such 
was  the  sequence  of  the  waves  of  settlement.  As  soon  as 
the  mines  were  exhausted  in  one  place,  the  miners  set  out 
into  the  wilderness  in  search  of  more  deposits,  and  when 
they  found  them  were  as  promptly  followed  again  by 
herder  and  husbandman.  The  governors  of  the  frontier 
provinces  recognized  the  basic  value  of  agriculture,  and 
often  aided  the  rancheros  by  loans  of  cattle,  tools  and 
seeds.  Being  a farmer,  however,  did  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  Spanish  settler  actually  cultivated  his  own  lands, 
for  he  often  held  an  encom'ienda  of  Indians  who  perform- 
ed the  real  labor.  Cattle  multiplied  at  an  incredible  rate. 
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finding  the  brosd  plains  and  hills  of  Nuevs  Vizctiy3  well 
adapted  to  their  needs.  These  vast  herds  were  largely  the 
basis  of  the  cattle  industry  of  the  United  States  centuries 
later. 

One  other  piece  of  empire-building  and  exploration 
in  the  direction  of  Pimeria  Alta  resulted  from  this  six- 
teenth-century northward  movement  in  New  Spain.  Tales 
had  come  to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Nueva  Vizcaya  of 
a land  far  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  gold 
and  silver  were  plentiful,  and  where  the  people  lived  in 
walled  towns.  These  stories,  of  course,  referred  to  New 
Mexico  and  the  Zunis,  and  many  would-be  conquistadores 
applied  for  the  privilege  of  subduing  and  settling  the 
country.  Finally,  in  1595,  the  royal  contract  for  this  en- 
terprise was  granted  to  Juan  de  Onate,  son  of  that  valiant 
Cristobal  de  Onate  who  founded  a city  and  a fortune  in 
the  Zacatecas  silver  country.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  as- 
sembling his  colonists,  but  the  journey  to  the  north,  over 
unknown  trails  and  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  his  rival 
conquistadores  caused  him  to  delay  his  arrival  in  New 
Mexico  until  1598.  Here  the  colony  was  established,  and 
struggled  along  bravely  for  several  years,  while  Franciscan 
missionaries  took  charge  of  the  Indian  pueblos. 

But  precious  metals  were  not  forthcoming,  and  Onate 
soon  cast  about  for  more  profitable  fields.  After  making 
expeditions  to  the  east  and  northeast,  he  planned  a jour- 
ney overland  to  the  South  Sea.  In  October  of  1604  he  set 
out  with  thirty  men,  and  crossing  New  Mexico  and  north- 
ern Arizona  reached  the  Colorado  River  and  came  down 
its  eastern  bank  to  the  mouth.  The  river  he  called  the  Ti- 
zon,  because  the  Indians  living  along  it  carried  lighted  fire- 
brands to  warm  themselves.  Along  the  desolate  shores  of 
the  Gulf  the  white  men  sought  in  vain  for  pearls,  at  length 
turning  their  steps  eastward  again.  The  Yumas  at  the  riv- 
er-mouth had  told  them  tall  tales  of  strange  lands  and  peo- 
ples farther  to  the  west  and  north;  of  giant  Amazons  who 
lived  on  an  island  in  the  west,  where  silver  abounded;  of 
folk  whose  ears  reached  to  the  ground,  and  of  others  who 
slept  under  water.  The  Spaniards  also  noted  another  large 
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river,  the  Rio  Gila,  joining  the  Colorado  from  the  east,  and 
called  it  the  Rio  del  Nombre  de  Jesus.  Onate  had  thus 
penetrated  a far  corner  of  Pimeria  Alta,  in  the  years  1604- 

1605. 

He  returned  to  his  New  Mexico  settlement,  but  he 
could  not  make  it  prosper.  A few  years  later  he  was  re- 
placed by  another  royal  governor,  who  in  1609  founded 
the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  For  more  than  a century  the  Fran- 
ciscans labored  in  the  New  Mexican  missions,  save  for  the 
brief  period  of  an  Indian  uprising  from  1680  to  1695. 
This  land  became  a stronghold  for  the  Franciscans,  and 
from  it  their  emissaries  made  entradas  east  and  north  and 
west.  They  were  the  vigorous  rivals  of  the  Jesuits  in  after 
years  over  the  question  of  which  order  should  carry  Chris- 
tianity to  the  Indians  of  the  region  between  New  Mexico 
and  Pimeria  Alta. 

As  the  line  of  settlement  slowly  moved  up  the  West 
Coast  of  Mexico,  paralleling  a similar  movement  to  the 
east  of  the  Cordillera,  it  was  accompanied  and  often  pre- 
ceded by  a line  of  missions  established  by  the  patient  breth- 
ren of  the  Company  of  Jesus.  The  Jesuits  were  later  than 
the  Franciscans  and  other  orders  in  entering  New  Spain, 
and  it  was  not  until  1572  that,  discouraged  by  the  hope- 
lessness of  attempted  missions  in  Florida,  they  arrived  in 
Mexico.  Here  they  found  the  northwestern  field  scarcely 
touched  by  rival  orders,  and  soon  we  see  them  following 
the  conquistadores  whenever  permitted;  and  at  other 
times  going  on  entradas  far  in  advance.  In  1 591  their  black 
robes  appeared  in  the  West  Coast  settlements,  and  by  1600 
they  had  eight  churches  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Sinaloa. 

All  that  was  now  needed  was  some  assurance  of  mil- 
itary protection  upon  which  the  missionaries  could  rely. 
This  protection  appeared  in  1610,  when  a strong  Spanish 
fort,  Montesclaros,  was  established  on  the  Rio  del  Fuerte, 
and  when  agreements  were  made  with  the  bold  and  asser- 
tive Yaquis  of  the  next  valleys  to  the  north.  In  1613  the 
Jesuits  built  the  first  mission  in  what  is  today  Sonora, 
among  the  Mayo  Indians  near  the  Rio  Mayo;  and  four 
years  later  they  reached  the  lands  of  the  Yaquis.  The  Jes- 
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uits  were  welcomed  to  this  province  by  the  government, 
because  some  influence  other  than  force  was  needed  to 
keep  the  wild,  unruly  natives  in  order.  Nor  was  it  an  easy 
task  to  convert  and  pacify  these  Indians.  The  records  are 
full  of  quarrels  between  native  tribes,  involving  the  pa- 
dres; and  of  fierce  outbursts  of  rage  against  the  Spanish 
soldiery,  who  often  enough  deserved  punishment  by  the 
natives  but  whose  fate  when  the  Indians  were  victorious 
was  usually  shared  by  the  missionaries. 

Gradually  the  work  of  the  missions  prospered,  and 
with  it  prospered  settlement  and  industry.  Long  before 
1560  the  cattlemen  had  great  herds  of  cattle  pastured  in 
the  Mayo  and  Yaqui  valleys,  and  the  more  venturesome 
were  taking  their  bestias  on  beyond,  to  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Sonora.  The  miners,  too,  were  exploring  these  val- 
leys and  settling  in  likely  places,  where  they  constructed 
their  crude  arrastres  or  ore  mills.  Behind  the  miner  and  the 
herdsman  came  the  farmer,  whose  domain  did  not  for  a 
long  time  advance  beyond  the  Yaqui  valley  for  the  Rio 
Sonora  ran  through  a dry  country  which  was  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert  lands. 

Ahead  of  all  the  settlers  were  the  soldiery,  whose  pre- 
sidios spread  out  on  the  far  frontiers  to  protect  the  civil- 
ians. With  the  soldiers,  and  frequently  ahead  of  them, 
were  the  Jesuits  and  their  missions.  One  Jesuit  historian, 
Padre  Andres  Perez  de  Ribas,  himself  one  of  the  mission- 
aries of  this  region,  informs  us  that  in  1644  Sinaloa  and 
Sonora  contained  thirty-five  missions  each  of  which  was 
intended  to  function  for  from  one  to  four  Indian  villages. 
The  records  give  a total  of  three  hundred  thousand  bap- 
tisms in  the  country  by  1644.  By  1675  missions,  ranchos 
and  mining  camps  were  spreading  up  the  Sonora  and  San 
Miguel  valleys,  and  here  the  outposts  of  the  cross  had  been 
established  for  some  twenty  years  at  Cucurpe  on  the  San 
Miguel  and  at  Arizpe  on  the  upper  Sonora.  Behind  these 
two  missions  were  many  mines  and  ranchos,  and  beyond 
the  mountains  to  the  east  were  other  settlements  in  what  is 
now  Chihuahua.  Northward,  however,  was  a practically 
unknown  region,  explored  on  its  edges  by  Fray  Marcos  de 
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Niza,  detachments  from  Coronado’s  expedition,  and  latest, 
in  the  far  northwest,  by  Juan  de  Onate,  three-quarters  of 
a century  before.  Since  then  a few  traders  had  penetrated 
to  the  Gila  country  from  New  Mexico;  but  we  have  no 
records  of  any  other  visitors  to  the  land  of  Pimeria  Alta 
from  Nueva  Vizcaya. 

The  mission  fathers  had  been  diligent  in  their  labors 
in  the  Sonora  valley,  and  had  there  applied  the  system  of 
mission-planting  which  experience  had  taught  them  on 
their  way  up  the  coast.  A padre  was  sent  out  for  a time  to 
instruct  a new  tribe  in  Christianity,  and  to  win  the  trust 
of  the  natives  and  their  permission  to  start  a mission  at  one 
of  their  rancherias . In  choosing  the  site  for  the  new  mis- 
sion it  was  necessary  to  avoid  going  too  far  away  from  the 
existing  missions  or  from  the  military  posts.  Temporary 
buildings  would  be  erected  at  the  chosen  spot,  permanent 
structures  being  usually  left  until  the  natives  were  suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic  to  lend  their  aid,  or  could  be  gathered 
in  a village  under  the  padre’s  supervision.  From  this  base 
of  operations  the  padre  made  regular  trips  to  neighboring 
rancherias.  This  system  made  it  desirable,  though  not  es- 
sential, that  there  be  two  padres  at  each  mission — one  to 
make  journeys  to  nearby  villages  and  the  other  to  take 
permanent  charge  at  the  original  mission. 

When  the  outlying  rancherias  became  interested 
enough,  or  converted,  a small  building  or  chapel  for  wor- 
ship would  be  erected  in  each  of  them.  Each  chapel- 
rancheria  then  became  a visit  a,  a regularly  visited  branch 
mission,  which  might  in  time,  if  it  throve  and  there  were 
padres  to  spare,  be  made  into  a full  mission.  The  Indians 
of  each  ranchcria  were  also  organized  into  pueblos  on  the 
Spanish  model,  each  with  its  alcalde , or  magistrate — 
usually  the  leading  man  of  the  village,  or  one  who  could 
be  trusted  by  the  padres  to  look  out  for  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  their  flocks.  As  a part  of  the  padre’s  duty  to  the 
Spanish  government,  the  Indian  chieftain  or  alcalde  was 
always  given  a badge  or  rod,  creating  him  a loyal  subject 
and  servant  of  the  Spanish  king;  and  this  step  was  indeed 
a common  one  in  making  friends  of  new  Indians  on  the 
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entradas  of  the  missionaries.  In  this  manner  would  de- 
velop a group  of  more  or  less  Christianized  natives,  with 
the  mission  cabecera  as  its  center,  and  the  padre  in  charge 
as  its  practical  governor,  as  well  as  its  spiritual  guide.  The- 
oretically the  superior  power  rested  in  the  hands  of  the 
military  governor  or  comandante  of  the  nearest  frontier 
post.  But  often  the  missionaries  were  too  far  away  from 
the  soldiers  to  be  either  dependent  upon  them  or  to  expect 
their  interference. 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  missionaries,  and  protected 
by  the  latters’  peace-making  among  the  Indians,  as  well  as 
by  the  presidios,  came  the  people  of  the  civilian  settlements 
— the  gente  de  razon.  They  might  be,  as  has  been  shown, 
miners,  cattlemen  or  farmers;  but  they  represented  the 
real  Spanish  civilization.  For  the  most  part  they  preferred 
to  settle  near  the  presidio  rather  than  near  the  mission,  for 
they  well  knew  the  troubles  which  might  arise  between 
soldiers  and  Indians,  and  in  case  of  a native  outbreak  they 
put  more  faith  in  His  Majesty’s  armed  forces  than  in  the 
gentle  suasion  of  the  padres.  Another  reason  for  settling 
near  the  presidio  was  that  they  could  sell  their  products  to 
the  soldiers,  whereas  the  missions  were  apt  to  be  self-sup- 
porting and  simple  in  their  needs.  Moreover,  the  padres 
usually  preferred  to  keep  the  natives  under  their  own  pro- 
tection, rather  than  see  them  half-enslaved  by  the  ranch- 
eros  and  miners. 

But  the  settlers  did  take  advantage  of  the  peace  which 
the  missionaries  maintained.  In  the  San  Miguel  valley 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  Cucurpe  mission,  was  the  Span- 
ish settlement  of  Opodepe;  and  farther  to  the  east,  in  the 
upper  Sonora  and  Yaqui  valleys,  were  the  reales  or  mining 
camps  and  pueblos  of  Bacanuche,  San  Juan,  Valle  de  Son- 
ora, Nacozari  and  Oposura,  little  units  of  white  civiliza- 
tion pressing  out  into  the  wilderness,  their  rough  adobe 
walls  forming  paler  bits  of  color  against  the  brown  chap- 
arral. Beyond  them,  lonely  ranchos  were  to  be  seen  here 
and  there,  where  some  bold  pioneer  had  taken  his  herds  for 
better  grazing.  On  the  lower  Sonora  and  Yaqui  were  one 
or  two  unimportant  military  posts. 
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The  white  man’s  frontier  in  Pimeria  Baja  was  in  some- 
what of  the  above  condition  when  in  1687  Padre  Eusebio 
Francisco  Kino  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  northern  coun- 
try in  search  of  new  fields  of  endeavor.  It  was  a half-set- 
tled land  as  yet,  with  a few  Jesuit  padres  working  among 
the  Opatas  and  a few  Spanish  frontiersmen  coming  into 
the  region  to  seek  new  mines  or  pasture  lands.  To  the  west, 
in  the  lower  Sonora  valley,  were  the  unreceptive  Seris;  to 
the  east,  in  the  Sierra  Madre  foothills,  roved  the  maraud- 
ing Apache;  to  the  north  was  untouched  wilderness,  in 
Pimeria  Alta. 

It  had  taken  a century  and  a half  to  move  the  Spanish 
border  across  central  Mexico  and  up  the  West  Coast.  Here, 
where  the  land  grew  more  arid  and  less  fertile,  the  line  of 
population  had  become  thin.  For  the  most  part,  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  were  to  be  unencumbered  by  soldier  and  civi- 
lian for  a number  of  years  in  their  penetration  of  the  less 
attractive  region  of  Pimeria  Alta.  This  condition  meant 
that  the  country  was  to  become  more  truly  a land  for 
Christian  works.  Here,  if  ever,  the  power  and  abilities  of 
the  Company  of  Jesus  were  to  be  tested,  and  in  Kino  the 
Jesuits  found  their  ablest  answer  to  the  opportunities  of 
Pimeria  Alta. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

OUR  LADY  OF  SORROWS 

In  1685  Kino  had  been  on  the  Concepcion  with  Cap- 
tain Guzman,  when  on  a return  voyage  from  the  main- 
land to  the  peninsula  she  had  put  in  at  sundry  harbors  on 
the  Sonora  coast.  At  these  points  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  two  tribes  of  Indians  who  interested  him.  They 
were  the  Seris,  who  lived  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Son- 
ora, and  the  Guaymas,  who  occupied  lands  between  that 
river  and  the  broad  flood  plain  of  the  Rio  Yaqui. 

During  the  following  year  he  was  in  Mexico  City 
with  Atondo,  seeking  a renewal  of  royal  aid  for  the  Cali- 
fornia enterprise,  and  we  know  how  their  appeals  to  the 
viceroy  came  to  naught  because  of  the  government’s  lack 
of  money.  Realizing  the  hopelessness  of  any  further  ef- 
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forts  in  California  at  the  time,  Kino  made  application  to 
Padre  Luis  del  Canto,  then  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in 
New  Spain,  for  permission  to  work  among  these  outlying 
Indians  of  Sonora.  Padre  Canto  added  his  influence  to  a 
formal  report  which  Kino  made  to  the  viceroy,  with  the 
result  that  the  Marques  de  la  Laguna  was  pleased  to  grant 
a subsidy  for  two  missionaries  to  Sonora.  One  of  the  Span- 
ish officials  at  the  viceregal  court,  Don  Pedro  de  la  Bas- 
tilla,  seems  to  have  told  the  viceroy  that  the  coasts  of  Son- 
ora would  provide  a good  base  for  the  long-discussed  con- 
quest and  colonisation.  This  assertion  may  have  had  some 
weight  with  the  viceroy.  WLether  it  did  so  influence  him 
or  not,  Kino  was  thus  transferred,  not  to  China  but  to 
Sonora.  Probably  he  had  by  this  time  resigned  his  hopes 
of  reaching  the  Orient,  for  he  threw  himself  into  his  new 
field  with  much  enthusiasm. 

He  left  Mexico  City  on  November  20,  1686,  and 
made  his  way  up  through  the  mountains  and  past  gleam- 

Lake  Chapala  to  the  rich  city  of  Guadalajara.  In  this 
city  resided  the  royal  court  (A? idicucici')  for  northern 
New  Spain,  and  it  had  been  Padre  Canto’s  suggestion  that 
Kino  obtain  fiom  this  body  the  king’s  warrant  and  provi- 
sion for  his  work  among  the  Indians  of  the  northwest.  Se- 
curing the  royal  provision  was  a necessary  step,  because  it 
meant  that  for  a specified  period  of  time  the  Indians  un- 
der a missionary’s  charge  could  not  be  taken  from  their 
homes  to  work  for  other  white  men  in  mines  and  on 
haciendas  or  estates. 

Kino  applied  for  the  royal  provision  in  Guadalajara 
at  a most  opportune  time,  he  tells.  A royal  cedilla  (de- 
cree) , had  just  arrived  from  Spain,  by  which  for  twenty 
years  recently  converted  Indians  were  to  be  protected 
from  being  sent  to  the  mines  or  other  forms  of  labor,  or 
from  being  forced  to  pay  tribute  otherwise.  Kino’s  re- 
quest was  therefore  readily  granted,  so  that  for  five  years 
the  natives  among  whom  he  was  to  work  were  to  be  spared 
from  the  white  men’s  labor  levies,  while  those  whom  he 
might  convert  to  Christianity  were  to  be  free  in  their  per- 
sons for  twenty  years. 
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Accompanied  by  Padre  Francisco  Ruiz  Belmar,  Kino 
set  out  from  Guadalajara  on  December  16.  There  is  no 
definite  record  of  their  journey  through  the  Ixtlan  Pass 
and  probably  by  way  of  Compostela,  Culiacan  and  Fuerte, 
up  into  the  Yaqui  and  Sonora  valleys,  although  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  may  have  made  a part  of  the  journey  by 
sea.  Sometime  in  February  of  1687  they  seem  to  have 
reached  the  mission  of  Los  Ures  on  the  Sonora,  where  they 
paused  to  secure  temastianes , or  native  interpreters  and 
servants.  With  two  of  these  they  proceeded  northeastward 
some  thirty  miles  to  the  pueblo  and  mission  of  Oposura 
(now  the  town  of  Moctezuma) . At  this  point  they  found 
Padre  Manuel  Gonzalez,  visit  ad  or  or  superior  padre  of  the 
mission  district  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  and  also  rector  of 
the  lesser  district  or  rectorado  of  San  Francisco  Xavier, 
northernmost  of  the  three  Sonora  rectorados.  Padre  Gon- 
zalez was  greatly  pleased  at  their  coming,  and  showed  his 
zeal  by  offering  to  go  on  with  them.  Either  before  reach- 
ing Oposura,  or  from  the  visit  ad  or  himself,  Kino  learned 
that  he  was  not  to  be  sent  to  the  Guaymas  tribes  as  he  had 
expected,  but  was  to  go  into  Pimeria  Alta. 

Gonzalez  and  Kino,  deeming  it  wise  to  get  recognition 
of  the  new  missionary  and  his  cedulas , went  from  Opo- 
sura to  the  mining  camp  of  San  Juan  Bautista,  which  was 
then  the  seat  of  justice  for  Sonora,  and  displayed  to  the 
alcalde  mayor  the  royal  decree  and  the  provision  concern- 
ing the  immunity  of  the  Indians  who  were  to  be  under 
Kino’s  charge.  The  king’s  officer  was  duly  impressed,  it 
appears,  and  promised  that  His  Majesty’s  orders  should  be 
obeyed,  a promise  more  readily  made  than  kept. 

From  Oposura  the  padres  turned  westward  and  cross- 
ed the  hills  into  the  Sonora  valley  again.  Proceeding  up 
the  San  Miguel  valley  they  were  joined  by  Padres  Juan 
Munos  de  Burgos  of  the  mission  of  Valle  de  Sonora,  and 
Jose  de  Aguilar  who  was  in  charge  of  a group  of  the  San 
Miguel  missions.  Presently  they  passed  the  frontier  mis- 
sion of  the  Cucurpe  on  the  San  Miguel,  and  on  March  13, 
as  they  entered  the  Indian  village  of  Cosari,  fifteen  miles 
above  Cucurpe,  Kino  could  truly  say  that  now  he  had 
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reached  the  mission  frontier.  In  this  region  he  was  to  make 
his  home  and  headquarters  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. At  Cosari,  next  day,  Padre  Gonzalez  left  Kino  and 
Aguilar,  suggesting  that  they  seek  a site  for  another  mis- 
sion, at  or  near  the  village. 

Accounts  disagree  as  to  whether  it  was  at  this  precise 
time  that  Kino  set  up  his  first  mission,  at  Cosari.  Kino 
himself  merely  records  the  arrival  of  the  padres  at  the 
place,  and  says  that  on  March  13  they  baptized  one  Indian 
there.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  even  if  the  mission- 
aries did  not  actually  go  through  the  formalities  of  the 
founding  at  this  time,  they  at  least  decided  upon  the  site 
for  the  new  mission.  We  know  that  the  Indians  were  aware 
of  their  plans  to  visit  Cosari,  and  that  the  natives  had  re- 
quested the  sending  of  missionaries  thereto.  The  mission 
founded  at  Cosari,  on  that  date  or  a later  one,  was  certain- 
ly in  operation  before  the  end  of  the  year  1687,  and  such 
being  the  case,  perhaps  the  date  March  13  will  serve  as  well 
as  any  other  to  mark  the  beginning  of  Kino’s  famous  mis- 
sion of  Neustra  Senora  de  los  Dolores  (Our  Lady  of  Sor- 
rows) , where  he  was  to  spend  much  of  the  rest  of  his  life 
as  padre  superior. 


(To  be  continued ) 
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Three  Famous  Hunters  and  Trappers 
By  FRANK  C.  LOCKWOOD 
( Continued ) 

So  far  as  I know,  the  first  definite  reference  to  Bill 
Williams  is  that  made  by  one  of  his  associates — Biggs  by 
name.  He  says  Williams  was  employed  as  a guide  by  the 
Sibley  expedition  which  made  a survey  for  a road  between 
Independence,  Missouri,  and  Santa  Fe  in  1825.  He  comes 
into  view  next  in  1832,  as  an  independent  trapper  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Yellowstone.  In  August  of  this  same 
year  he  is  at  Taos,  New  Mexico,  a favorite  rendezvous  for 
trappers.  From  here,  he  went  with  a large  number  of  oth- 
er trappers,  headed  by  John  Harris  to  trap  on  the  streams 
of  northwestern  Texas.  It  was  at  about  this  time  that 
Albert  Pike  made  his  acquaintance. 

In  1833,  Joe  Walker  led  a party  of  which  Bill  Wil- 
liams was  a member,  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake  to  Califor- 
nia. Walker  was  at  this  time  serving  as  guide  to  Capt. 
Benj.  L.  Bonneville,  in  the  various  expeditions  that  officer 
was  directing  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountains  between 
May,  1832,  and  July,  183  5.  On  this  exploration  into  Cal- 
ifornia under  Walker,  Yosemite  Lake  and  Valley,  and  the 
Walker  River  were  discovered.  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Hill,  in  his 
article  on  Bill  Williams  in  Touring  Topics , March,  1930, 
quotes  from  an  article  written  by  T.  J.  Beall  and  publish- 
ed in  the  Lewiston,  Idaho,  Tribune , of  March  3,  1918,  in 
which  is  reported  an  account  of  this  expedition  from  the 
lips  of  William  Craig — a member  of  the  Walker  party. 
Craig  declared  that  the  real  object  of  this  was  to  steal 
horses  from  the  Californians.  He  says: 

"Walker’s  party  got  away  with  five  or  six  hundred 
head  of  the  Spaniards’  horses  and  they  drove  them  through 
what  is  known  as  Walker’s  basin  and  Walker’s  Pass  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  which  is  south  of  the  Truckee 
Pass  where  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  now  traverses. 
The  most  of  these  horses  were  traded  to  the  different  tribes 
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of  Indians  they  encountered,  for  furs,  buffalo  robes  and 
such  other  things  as  they  wished  to  barter.” 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a full  and  orderly  account  of 
Bill  Williams’  activities.  In  July,  1838,  we  strike  his  trail 
again  when  he  is  on  a buffalo  hunt  with  Kit  Carson  and 
otheis.  Their  horses  are  stolen  by  Crow  Indians  while  they 
are  in  pursuit  of  a grizzly  that  has  taken  to  a rocky  trail 
so  steep  that  the  horses  cannot  follow.  By  1841,  trapping 
had  ceased  to  be  a profitable  business.  In  the  spring  of 
1841,  Bill  Williams,  Kit  Carson,  and  several  companions 
went  to  trap  in  the  Ute  country.  They  secured  few  furs, 
and  could  get  little  for  what  they  did  take.  So  in  the  fall 
of  1841  Williams  made  a trip  back  to  Missouri. 

Periodically,  after  long  solitary  trapping  expeditions, 
Bill  Williams  would  resort  to  Taos — fair  Taos — the  re- 
mote outpost  of  semi-civilization,  meeting-place  of  trap- 
pers, scouts,  and  mountain-men  of  all  breeds  and  varieties, 
where  dark-eyed  Mexican  women  were  more  than  willing 
to  assist  the  masterful  Americans  in  the  disbursement  of 
their  riches  on  these  rare  occasions  when  they  came  in  to 
exchange  their  peltry  for  gold,  and  drink,  and  arms,  and 
ammunition,  and  the  witchery  of  the  dance  hall.  An  oc- 
casional glorious  spree — this  was  all  that  Bill  Williams  got 
out  of  his  strenuous  and  dangerous  labors!  Once  he  came 
to  Taos  and  in  three  or  four  weeks  spent  $6,000,  the  re- 
ward for  many  months  of  trapping,  and  then  went  back 
to  his  lonely  haunts  in  debt.  He  would  gamble  sometimes 
until  he  had  lost  all  his  money  and  his  animals,  and  then 
borrow  enough  to  make  a new  start.  If  he  could  not  dis- 
pose of  his  money  fast  enough  in  drinking,  gambling,  and 
carousing,  he  would  sometimes  buy  whole  bolts  of  gor- 
geously printed  calicc — as  costly  then,  and  as  attractive  to 
the  feminine  eye  as  silk  or  satin  now— and  holding  the  end 
of  the  roll,  and  throwing  the  bolt  as  far  from  him  as  his 
powerful  arm  could  send  it,  he  would  display  the  bright 
patterns  to  the  dazzled  eyes  of  the  senoritas,  and  take  hi- 
larious delight  in  seeing  them  scramble  to  get,  each  her 
share  of  it.  His  spree  being  over,  he  would  outfit,  and  back 
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again  he  would  go  to  the  mountains,  after  a long  absence 
reappearing — always  loaded  down  with  beaver  skins. 

In  Mr.  Hill’s  very  interesting  article  mentioned  above, 
two  documents  are  introduced  that  testify  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  at  that  date,  March  13,  1843,  operating  on  very 
flat  tires.  One  is  a promissory  note  for  $300.00  in  favor 
of  Bent,  St.  Vrain  and  Company,  and  the  other  is  a prom- 
ise to  pay  to  them  for  four  beaver  traps  they  had  loaned 
him  a pound  of  beaver,  each,  or,  in  case  they  are  not  re- 
turned thirty-two  dollars  for  the  four.  In  the  spring  of 
1843,  Williams,  with  others  trapped  on  the  Snake  River, 
where  they  had  trouble  with  the  Bannock  Indians.  For  a 
short  time  they  were  at  Fort  Walla  Walla.  They  spent  the 
summer  on  the  Des  t^hutes  River,  moved  southward,  trap- 
ping as  they  went,  and  spent  the  winter  among  the  Klam- 
ath Indians.  In  the  summer  of  1844  they  went  to  the  Mo- 
doc country  where  they  lost  three  of  their  number  in  a 
battle  with  the  Indians.  During  the  winter  of  1844-45  the 
company  trapped  on  the  Carson  River.  Very  likely  during 
the  next  three  years,  the  old  trapper  spent  much  time  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  though  there  is  no  certain  rec- 
ord of  his  activities  during  these  years. 

In  Ruxton’s  Life  in  the  Far  West , we  get  vivid  pic- 
tures of  "Old”  Bill  Williams  as  Ruxton,  a young  English- 
man, saw  him  in  1 847.  This  has  become  the  classic  pass- 
age descriptive  of  the  old  trapper  at  the  height  of  his  fame: 

"Williams  always  rode  ahead,  his  body  bent  over  his 
saddle-horn,  his  keen  gray  eyes  peering  from  under  the 
slouched  brim  of  a flexible  felt  hat,  black  and  shining  with 
grease.  His  buckskin  hunting-shirt,  bedaubed  until  it  had 
the  appearance  of  polished  leather,  hung  in  folds  over  his 
bony  carcass;  his  nether  extremities  being  clothed  in  pant- 
aloons of  the  same  material  (with  scattered  fringes  down 
the  outside  of  the  leg — which  ornaments,  however,  had 
been  pretty  well  thinned  to  supply  ‘whangs’  for  mending 
moccasins  or  pack-saddles),  which,  shrunk  with  wet, 
clung  tightly  to  his  long,  spare,  sinewy  legs.  His  feet  were 
thrust  into  a pair  of  Mexican  stirrups  made  of  wood,  and 
as  big  as  coal-scuttles;  and  iron  spurs  of  incredible  propor- 
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tions,  with  tinkling  drops  attached  to  the  rowels,  were 
fastened  to  his  heel — a beadwork  strap,  four  inches  broad, 
securing  them  over  the  instep.  In  the  shoulder-belt  which 
sustained  his  powder-horn  and  bullet-pouch,  were  fastened 
the  various  instruments  essential  to  one  pursuing  his  mode 
of  life.  An  awl,  with  deer-horn  handle,  and  the  point  de- 
fended by  a case  of  cherry-wood  carved  by  his  own  hand, 
hung  at  the  back  of  the  belt,  side  by  side  with  a worm  for 
cleaning  the  rifle;  and  under  this  was  a squat  and  quaint- 
looking  bullet-mold,  the  handles  guarded  by  strips  of 
buck  to  save  his  fingers  from  burning  when  running  balls, 
having  for  its  companion  a little  bottle  made  from  the 
point  of  an  antelope’s  horn,  scraped  transparent,  which 
contained  the  'medicine’  used  in  baiting  the  traps.  The 
old  coon’s  face  was  sharp  and  thin,  a long  nose  and  chin 
hobnobbing  each  other;  and  his  head  was  always  bent  for- 
ward, giving  him  the  appearance  of  being  hump-backed. 
He  appeared  to  look  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  but,  in 
fact,  his  little  twinkling  eye  was  everywhere. 

His  character  was  well  known.  Acquainted  with 
every  inch  of  the  Far  West,  and  with  all  the  Indian  tribes 
who  inhabited  it,  he  never  failed  to  outwit  his  Red  en- 
emies, and  generally  made  his  appearance  at  the  rendez- 
vous, from  his  solitary  expeditions,  with  galore  of  beaver, 
when  numerous  bands  of  trappers  dropped  in  on  foot, 
having  been  despoiled  of  their  packs  and  animals  by  the 
very  Indians  through  the  midst  of  whom  Old  Williams 
had  contrived  to  pass  unseen  and  unmolested.  On  occa- 
sions when  he  had  been  in  company  with  others,  and  at- 
tacked by  Indians,  Bill  invariably  fought  manfully,  and 
with  all  the  coolness  that  perfect  indifference  to  death  or 
danger  could  give,  but  always  on  his  own  hook.’  His  ri- 
fle cracked  away  merrily,  and  never  spoke  in  vain;  and  in 
a charge — if  ever  it  came  to  that — his  keen-edged  butcher- 
knife  tickled  the  fleece  of  many  a Blackfoot.  But  at  the 
same  time,  if  he  saw  that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valor,  and  affairs  wore  so  cloudy  an  aspect  as  to  render 
retreat  advisable,  he  would  first  express  his  opinion  in  curt 
terms,  and  decisively,  and,  charging  up  his  rifle,  would 
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take  himself  off  and  'cache*  so  effectively  that  to  search 
for  him  was  utterly  useless.” 

"Old”  Bill  Williams  had  been  known  as  a hunter, 
trapper,  guide,  and  mountaineer  for  forty  years  when,  in 
the  late  autumn  of  1848,  John  C.  Fremont  engaged  him  to 
guide  his  Fourth  Expedition  over  the  highest  and  wildest 
ranges  of  the  Reeky  Mountains.  Three  survivors  of  this 
terrible  experience  have  left  records  of  what  was  suffered 
and  endured:  Fremont,  himself,  Thomas  E.  Breckenridge, 
and  Micajah  McGehee.  Fremont  and  McGehee  tell  their 
stories  in  the  Century  Magazine  of  March,  1891,  and 
Breckenridge’s  narrative  appeared  in  The  Cosmopolitan  of 
August,  1896.  In  addition  to  these  accounts  by  men  who 
were  members  of  the  party,  there  is  contemporary  allusion 
made  to  Bill  Williams  and  his  connection  with  the  expedi- 
tion in  Rux ton’s  Life  in  the  Far  West . I attempt  here  to 
combine  in  the  most  condensed  form  the  tragic  facts  as 
they  are  related  by  the  writers  named. 

From  the  first,  Bill  Williams  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  route  Fremont  insisted  upon  taking  was  not  practic- 
able at  that  time  of  year.  Both  McGehee  and  Breckenridge 
state  that  Williams  was  unwilling  to  take  this  route  and 
was  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  to  do  so.  The  old 
trappers  of  Pueblo  were  all  agreed  that  it  was  foolish  to 
attempt  this  route  in  winter.  At  Wet  Mountain,  Dick 
Wooton,  an  old  Colorado  mountain  man,  took  a look 
across  the  frightful  cold  and  desolation  of  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Mountains  ahead  and  then  deliberately  took  the 
back  trail,  saying: 

"There  is  too  much  snow  ahead  for  me.” 

Bill  Williams  wanted  to  take  a route  farther  to  the 
south  along  the  Colorado  and  the  New  Mexico  border,  but 
Fremont  persisted  in  his  decision  to  cross  the  high  ranges. 
It  was  now  early  December.  The  weather  grew  colder  and 
the  snow  deeper  as  the  company  advanced.  All  game  had 
left  these  icy  regions,  and  there  was  nothing  for  the  mules 
to  browse  on.  Man  and  beast  were  put  on  short  rations. 
The  mules  finally  huddled  together  and  froze  in  their 
tracks.  "Old”  Bill  declared  that  he  had  never  before 
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known  the  snow  to  be  so  deep  and  the  weather  so  cold  in 
this  region.  It  became  utterly  impossible  to  make  further 
progress;  so  for  days  the  men  slept,  lived,  and  ate  in  the 
deep  snow-pits  made  by  the  swirling  winds  and  their  own 
tramping  and  pounding.  They  lived  almost  wholly  on 
mule  meat;  and  after  the  animals  had  all  frozen  to  death, 
they  lived  on  frozen  mule  meat  and  tallow  candles.  After 

on  the  verge  of  starvation,  Bill 
Williams  and  three  others  volunteered  to  go  to  Taos,  the 
nearest  settlement,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  to  the 
south,  to  secure  relief.  Fremont  sent  for  Breckenridge  on 
Christmas  eve  and  said  to  him: 

"I  llave  decided  to  send  yourself,  Kreutzfeldt,  and 
Bill  Williams,  under  King,  down  the  river  for  relief— now 
will  you  go?” 

will  go.  If  anyone  can  make  the  trip,  I can.” 

The  four  men  started  on  Christmas  day  with  a blan- 
ket each,  their  rifles,  a pound  of  sugar,  a few  pounds  of 
frozen  mule  meat,  some  tallow  candles,  and  a meager 
amount  of  macaroni.  Within  three  days  the  food  was  all 
gone.  The  next  few  days  they  subsisted  on  a hawk,  a froz- 
en otter,  the  leather  from  their  shoes,  browned  to  a crisp 
over  the  fire.  For  eight  days  after  that  they  lived  on  the 
parched  leather  of  their  boots,  belts,  and  scabbards. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  Indians,  they  had  to  go  out  of 
their  way  many  miles.  At  last  King,  overcome  by  cold 
and  hunger,  could  go  no  farther.  Fie  laid  down  on  the 
frozen  ground  and  said: 

Tou  three  go  on,  and  when  I’m  rested  a little  I’ll 
follow.” 

i 7^e  fest  t0^ed  on  to  a river  a very  short  distance 
ahead,  and  after  they  had  built  a campfire  and  warmed 
themselves  a little,  Kreutzfeldt  spoke: 

'TH  go  back  and  help  King  in.” 

"It’s  no  use,  boys,”  said  Bill  Williams. 

"Why?”  asked  Breckenridge. 

Because  I saw  a raven  circling  round  the  spot  where 
King  laid  down;  and  it  went  lower  and  lower,  in  smaller 
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and  smaller  circles.  That’s  a sign  of  death,  and  I ve  never 
known  it  to  fail.” 

But  Kreutzfeldt  replied,  "Well,  I’m  going,  anyway.” 

The  old  trapper  was  right;  King  was  dead.  He  had 
not  moved  after  they  had  left  him  there.  Kreutzfeldt  re- 
turned exhausted  and  stunned.  It  had  taken  him  two  hours 
to  go  that  little  distance  and  return.  He  could  talk  of 
nothing  but  King’s  death. 

The  next  morning  Kreutzfeldt  was  too  weak  to  go 
on.  Breckenridge  started  painfully  ahead,  and  very  soon 
had  the  amazing  good  fortune  to  kill  a deer.  He  tore  out 
its  liver  and  devoured  it  as  if  he  were  a famished  wolf. 
Then  with  strength  and  hope  instantly  restored,  he  cut  off 
a good  chunk  of  the  flesh  and  took  it  back  to  the  others. 
Williams  seized  the  meat  with  his  long  talons  and  tore  out 
great  mouthfuls  of  the  raw  flesh  with  a wild  light  of  joy 
in  his  eyes.  Kreutzfeldt,  too,  awoke  from  his  stupor  and 
ate  the  raw  venison.  At  once  hope  and  strength  came  back 
to  him,  and  he  staggered  to  his  feet  and  embraced  Breck- 
enridge as  his  savior.  They  cooked  and  ate  pieces  of  the 
venison  nearly  all  the  night,  and  awoke  the  next  morning 
to  renew  the  feast  throughout  the  day. 

The  second  morning  after  the  killing  of  the  deer, 
when  they  were  ready  to  start  on  again,  four  horsemen 
came  riding  toward  them  from  the  river. 

"They’re  Indians,”  announced  Breckenridge;  and 
they  all  took  the  best  positions  they  could  for  a fight. 

"Well,  boys,”  said  Williams,  "do’ee  hyar,  now,  when 
the  fight’s  over,  the  Indians’ll  have  more  hair,  or  we  more 
blankets.” 

"Wagh!  It’s  Fremont,  himself.” 

Faced  by  grim  despair,  Fremont  had  left  the  camp  in 
the  mountains  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  relief  party  on 
the  return  trip.  He  had  met  six  Ute  Indians  out  hunting, 
and  securing  four  old  horses  from  them  and  meagre  provi- 
sions, had  pressed  on  this  far  toward  the  settlement.  For- 
ty miles  more  of  agony — ten  days  of  torture  with  frozen 
feet — brought  Williams  and  his  surviving  comrades  to  a 
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little  settlement  where  everything  possible  was  done  to 
save  and  ease  their  frozen  limbs. 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Hill  states  that  in  the  spring  of  1849, 
while  Williams  and  several  other  members  of  the  Fremont 
party  were  on  their  way  back  to  the  camp  in  the  moun- 
tains to  recover  the  abandoned  baggage,  the  company  was 
attacked  either  by  Indians  or  Mexicans,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers slain.  This  tragedy  occurred  previous  to  April  6,  1849, 
as  on  that  date  R.  H.  Kern  wrote  to  the  army  officer  in 
command  at  Abiqui  asking  for  assistance  in  recovering  the 
body  of  his  brother,  Dr.  Benjamin  Kern,  who  had  perish- 
ed with  Williams.  Mr.  Hill  then  quotes  this  passage  from 
old  Dick  Wooton: 

“They  started  out,  and  again  took  Bill  Williams  as 
guide.  They  found  their  way  into  the  mountains  all  right, 
found  the  saddles,  instruments,  and  accoutrements  of  all 
kinds  where  they  had  left  them,  and  commenced  the  re- 
turn trip,  but  they  never  reached  Taos.  Coming  back, 
they  passed  a Ute  village,  and  not  knowing  that  this  par- 
ticular band  of  Indians  was  on  the  warpath,  and  had  just 
been  soundly  whipped  by  a party  of  soldiers,  they  went  in- 
to camp  within  half  a mile  of  the  savages.  At  daybreak 
on  the  following  morning  the  Indians  attacked  them,  and 
every  member  of  the  party  was  killed.” 

In  my  book,  Arizona  Characters,  I quote  from  Rux- 
ton’s  Life  in  the  Far  West,  a vivid  account  of  the  supposed 
end  of  "Old”  Bill  Williams.  But  Mr.  Hill  shows  that  Rux- 
ton’s  account  of  the  old  trapper’s  death  was  not  based  up- 
on fact  inasmuch  as  it  was  printed  in  Blackwoods,  Edin- 
burgh Magazine,  November,  1848,  previous  to  the  time 
that  Williams  set  out  as  Fremont’s  guide. 


(To  be  continued) 
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AN  OLD  DIARY  FOUND  IN  MEXICO 
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Written  by  MRS.  GRANVILLE  OURY 
and  annotated  by 

COLONEL  C.  C.  SMITH , U.  S.  Army  Retired 

August  21st,  Monday.  A change  has  taken  place  in  our  programme. 
This  morning  the  Gillett  party  left  us,  and  our  driver,  "Ben,”  having 
become  thoroughly  disgusted  with  Mexico  and  concluding  that  he  would 
never  be  able  to  earn  a living  in  this  part  of  the  world,  resolved  upon 
making  his  way  back  to  Texas,  so  accompanied  the  Gilletts  to  El  Paso. 
He  was  a poor  driver,  but  took  excellent  care  of  the  mules,  and  the  loss 
of  a man  in  our  present  weakness  is  an  item.  Mr.  Oury  now  drives  the 
ambulance  and  has  the  four  mules  to  care  for,  Mr.  Neville  the  six  wagon 
mules,  which  duty  exempts  them  from  guard  and  cooking.  One  of  our 
mules  being  sick,  we  had  been  working  Ben’s  mule  in  the  ambulance  and 
now  have  we  have  dismounted  Billy  and  put  Jack  (our  $200  mule)  in, 
and  Billy  has  a seat  with  us.  "Jack”  is  the  pet  of  the  party,  is  the  finest 
riding  animal  I ever  saw,  works  anywhere,  single  or  double,  and  is  so 
kind  and  gentle.  Addy  and  John  ride  and  drive  three  loose  mules.  Capt. 
Dodson  and  Judge  Holt  ride  in  advance,  select  camp,  kill  game,  etc. 
Capt.  Sharp  shoes  the  mules.  Eight  men  and  one  woman  comprise  our 
whole  force. 

We  are  nooning  near  a pretty  stream,  and  for  the  sake  of  employ- 
ment, I have  washed  out  two  calico  dresses. 

August  22nd,  Tuesday.  We  camped  last  night  near  an  "arroyo”  in 
a valley,  where  the  Indians  frequently  hunt  antelopes.  I had  walked  of t 
a little  distance  when  I observed  a commotion  in  camp,  some  running 
for  the  mules,  all  snatching  up  their  guns  and  putting  out  the  fires.  Just 
at  that  moment  I felt  a sharp  bite  above  my  ankle  and  naturally  con- 
cluded it  was  a rattlesnake,  as  the  whole  country  is  alive  with  them.  In 
my  precipitate  rush  for  camp,  I became  entangled  in  the  tall  grass  and 
came  down  sprawling  full  length,  altogether  not  an  enviable  state  ol 
things  for  one  of  the  most  nervous  of  women.  The  alarm  given  us  ot 
"Apaches”  by  one  of  the  Mexicans  traveling  with  us,  caused  the  boys  to 
be  very  vigilant.  Mr.  Oury  stood  guard  twice,  we  lost  no  animals,  and 
my  wound  was  probably  given  by  a caterpillar,  every  blade  of  grass  e 
supports  one  at  least,  and  their  bite  is  very  painful.  I spent  a wretched 
night. 
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Wednesday,  August  23  rd.  Capt.  Dodson  found  a hole  of  water  by 
following  some  crows.  Judge  Holt  killed  a lot  of  birds,  the  two  Mexi- 
cans were  out  of  provisions  (if  they  had  ever  had  any)  and  we  invited 
them  to  dinner,  which  they  devoured  like  starved  wolves.  Passed  through 
"Carmel,”  (Carmen),  a miserable  place.  The  boys  here  met  with  a negro 
acquaintance  from  El  Paso  going  to  Santa  Rosalia  for  his  health  (tine 
hot  springs).  Bought  a little  goat  for  $1.25. 

August  27th,  Sunday.  I have  felt  too  miserable  for  the  past  week 
to  write.  We  have  for  several  days  been  coming  through  a region  in- 
fested with  Indians,  the  numerous  graves  and  crosses  everywhere  bear- 
ing evidence  of  their  atrocious  works.  We  met  with  an  American  at 
"Galliano”  (Galeana)— an  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  party— who 
related  to  us  several  appalling  outrages  committed  by  the  Apaches  re- 
cently, who  he  says,  are  now  roaming  in  large  bands  through  the  coun- 
try, killing  men,  women  and  children  without  mercy.  Our  party  was 
very  weak,  Mr.  Wilson  sick  and  one  man  without  a gun,  so  we  pushed 
forward  with  no  slight  trepidation,  compelled  to  pass  through  can- 
yons” where  they  generally  secret  themselves,  one  of  these  being  the 
scene  of  a horrible  massacre  last  June,  when  they  fell  upon  a family  in 
camp  and  annihilated  them.  Broken  crockery,  fragments  of  bedding, 
etc.,  still  mark  the  spot.  We  kept  in  close  file  and  met  with  no  adven- 
tures. Before  reaching  "Galliano”  (Galeana)  we  had  one  day,  well 
nigh  despaired  of  finding  water.  C)ur  two  Mexican  pensioners  were 
piloting  us.  About  dark,  after  hard  driving,  we  reached  the  "arroyo” 
designated  as  our  camping  ground  and  to  our  horror  found  it  dry. 
Onward  we  drove,  the  pilots  assuring  us  of  water  in  two  leagues.  No 
moon,  and  so  dark  we  could  scarcely  keep  in  the  road  or  in  sight  of 
each  other.  Huge  rattlesnakes  kept  up  a continual  rattling.  They  were 
everywhere.  The  boys  killed  fifteen  or  twenty  in  the  road  and  found 
it  an  unprofitable  undertaking.  About  nine,  we  reached  the  foot  of 
a long  hill,  where  sure  enough  there  ran  a little  stream,  but  the  tall 
cottonwoods  grew  so  thick,  that  the  darkness  could  be  felt.  With  dif- 
ficulty we  found  our  way  through  and  camped  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
near  the  ruins  of  an  old  mission."-  The  boys  unharnessed,  watered  the 
mules  and  tied  them  up,  too  dark  to  hunt  for  grass,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  danger  from  rattlesnakes.  Most  of  the  boys  retired  supperless. 
However,  Mr.  Oury  exerted  himself  ta  the  extent  of  making  a pot  of 
coffee  (there  was  plenty  of  cold  bread  and  meat)  and  recruits  came 
pouring  in  to  aid  him  in  disposing  of  it. 

We  passed  through  "Baranca”  (Barranca),  a small  mining  town, 
soon  after  reached  "Coralitos”  (Corralitos) , another  mining  town 
owned  by  a wealthy  Mexican.  We  bought  sugar  here  at  sixty-two  and 


Note:  *In  spite  of  the  savage  nature  of  the  Indians,  and  the  country  Mrs.  Oury 

was  passing  through,  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  civilize  them  is  seen  in  these  old 
missions.  This  onq  was  probably  at  or  near  Ojo  in  Sanguijuela — Leech  Springs,  be- 
tween Carmen  and  Galeana. 
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a half  cents  per  pound  (tall  loaves  of  Mexican  sugar).  In  Parras  we 
paid  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  in  Chihuahua  fifty  cents,  also  at 
Santa  Rosalia.  A goat  for  a dollar  and  fifty  cents.  Crossed  the  river 
and  camped.  In  the  evening  a Mexican  came  over,  and  after  a little 
parleying  paid  us  thirty  dollars  and  a bottle  of  mescal  for  our  lame 
mule  (the  only  one  we  could  spare).  For  two  months  he  had  been  of 
no  service  to  us  and  gave  the  boys  much  trouble  driving  him.  The 
boys  were  dry  and  our  funds  growing  short.  Addy  made  a lot  of  nice 
biscuit,  so  we  had  only  coffee  to  make  and  liver  to  fry  in  the  morning 
and  got  off  early,  drove  rapidly  and  reached  "Janos”*  about  eleven, 
passed  through  and  camped  under  a large  cottonwood  near  a river.  It 
being  Sunday,  the  people  were  all  at  leisure  and  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  our  camp  was  literally  overrun  with  Mexicans  of  every  size 
and  grade,  and  they  kept  coming  in  streams  all  day.  They  crowded 
around  almost  into  the  ambulance,  climbed  on  the  wheels,  tongue  and 
front  seat,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible!  to  move  or  to  cook.  Two- 
thirds  of  them  brought  things  to  sell.  We  bought  eggs,  tomatoes,  on- 
ions, green  pepper,  water  melons,  cheese,  etc. 

They  watched  me  slice  and  eat  tomatoes  raw,  with  astonishment 
if  not  disgust.  Mr.  Oury  threatened  several  times  to  clear  out  the 
camp  by  vigorous  means.  It  is  annoying  beyond  conception  to  be  al- 
most suffocated  by  these  unsightly,  unsavory,  repulsive  creatures. 

During  the  day  we  learned  that  two  large  bands  of  Apaches  were 
camped  immediately  upon  our  road,  that  it  would  be  worse  than  mad- 
ness for  us  to  undertake  to  pass  them  with  our  small  force.  So,  after 
traveling  two  or  three  weeks  with  a perfect  rush  and  run,  we  find  our- 
selves suddenly  brought  to  a standstill.  Not  water  bound,  but  far 
worse,  Indian  bound  and  that,  too,  in  the  most  wretched,  squalid,  dilap- 
idated spot  on  earth.  The  gentlemen  held  a consultation  and  decided 
that  to  go  over  the  mountains  it  was  necessary  to  dispose  of  wagon, 
ambulance,  harness,  etc.,  (not  $20.  to  be  found  in  the  whole  town), 
and  buy  pack  saddles.  Mr.  Wilson  not  able  to  ride,  not  a side  saddle  to 
be  had  at  any  price,  and  Mr.  Oury  did  not  think  I could  stand  the 
rough  trip  of  two  days  and  a night  without  resting.  Moreover,  this 
road  was  equally  dangerous,  the  Indians  had  had  a spy  in  our  carr 
(Mex.  whom  we  were  feeding)  ready  to  appraise  them  of  our  every 
movement.  What  a predicament! 

September  3rd,  Sunday.  Well,  the  consultation  ended  in  deciding 
to  do  the  only  thing  possible  under  the  circumstances,  go  into  town 
and  wait  there  Micawber  like  "for  something  to  turn  up.”  Mr.  Oury 
went  in  and  secured  the  use  of  a corral  for  the  animals,  a small  room 
for  our  baggage  and  the  privilege  of  doing  our  cooking  in  a large 


Note:  "A  very  old  settlement,  the  site  of  one  of  the  early  Spanish  presidios  or  out- 
posts— shown  on  a Spanish  map  made  in  1727.  Jano  is  the  name  of  a small  tree 
which  grows  in  the  arroyos  or  dry*  river  beds  of  Arizona  and  Sonora.  It  has  a very 
pretty  blue  flower,  and  is  good  for  fence  posts. 
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kitchen.  We  gathered  up,  moved  in  and  established  ourselves  in  our 
new  quarters,  none  wearing  the  most  cheerful  or  hopeful  countenan- 
ces. To  our  disgust,  the  same  curious  herd  that  had  infested  our  camp 
all  day,  had  preceded  us  and  ranged  round  in  every  conceivable  atti- 
tude awaiting  us.  The  contents  of  wagon  and  ambulance  were  stored 
away  in  the  small  room,  which  had  been  a store  and  had  a high,  rough, 
wide  counter  extending  from  wall  to  wall.  Under  this,  the  harness, 
saddles,  bridles,  etc.,  fitted  conveniently.  Upon  the  shelves  we  arrang- 
ed the  various  boxes,  books,  bottles,  saddle  bags,  baskets,  guns,  pistols, 
etc.  Our  trunks  sit  on  the  counter,  and  on  the  floor  behind  was  just 
room  enough  to  spread  my  mattress  and  set  a chair.  In  front,  the  pro- 
visions, and  bedding  of  the  gentlemen.  A snug  fit  though,  and  a 
motley  collection,  not  altogether  inconvenient.  My  two  greatest  trials 
were  having  to  mount  and  climb  over  the  wide  counter  (no  other 
means  of  egress  or  ingress),  which  kept  my  knees  in  a chronic  bruised 
condition;  the  other,  the  tenacious  natives,  swarming  all  over  the 
counter,  the  floor,  inside  and  out.  After  a few  days,  in  sheer  desper- 
ation, I closed  the  door,  preferring  utter  darkness  and  imprisonment 
(no  window)  to  such  persecution.  The  lady  of  the  house,  who  was 
kind  to  me,  persisted  in  making  frequent  calls  and  ignored  the  fact 
that  I can  neither  understand  her  nor  make  myself  understood.  How- 
ever, I have  picked  up  several  Spanish  words  and  was  forced  to  "air” 
them.  Mr.  Wilson  remained  quite  unwell.  The  other  six  (John  did 
the  cooking  except  making  bread  and  preparing  green  pepper)  took 
turns,  two  at  a time,  in  driving  the  mules  out  to  grass,  herding  and 
bringing  them  in  at  noon  and  evening  to  be  locked  in  the  "corral,” 
fishing  and  hunting  ducks,  at  odd  times.  Everything  was  very  dear 
and  although  we  used  all  the  economy  possible,  our  expenses  for  the 
six  days  amounted  to  twenty-five  dollars.  I busied  myself  patching 
and  doing  a variety  of  little  jobs.  Washed  out  a number  of  collars, 
handkerchiefs,  a lawn  dress,  etc.,  starched  and  ironed  these  and  also  a 
lot  of  clothes  I had  washed  in  Chihuahua.  (Mexicans  always  wash 
clothes  by  the  dozen,  you  furnish  soap,  indigo  and  wood.  Then  you 
Tiust  give  them  to  another  person  to  iron  by  the  dozen  and  furnish 
v^ood,  starch,  ironing  sheets  and  irons.)  On  Saturday  morning,  Mr. 
Gury  having  become  thoroughly  disgusted  with  place  and  people,  re- 
solved upon  a retrograde  movement,  and  we  soon  transferred  our  plun- 
der to  the  wagons,  and  shook  the  "Janos”  dust  from  our  feet,  with 
alacrity.  Now  here  we  are,  after  a brisk  drive,  camped  on  the  river 
bank  opposite  "Corralitos,”  in  the  identical  spot  on  which  we  camped 
just  one  week  since,  but  with  what  altered  anticipations. 

Then,  we  believed  that  before  this,  we  would  have  reached  Santa 
Cruz,  where  being  out  of  danger  from  Indians,  our  anxieties,  fears 
and  trials,  comparatively  ended,  our  little  band  could  scatter,  each  in 
search  of  employment  and  a home . Now,  oh  God,  how  gloomy  the 
prospect! 
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September  10th.  Sunday.  Another  week  has  dragged  and  noth- 
ing has  "turned  up”  yet.  Mr.  Oury  has  become  discouraged  and  dis- 
heartened, the  mental  strain  and  anxiety  are  beginning  to  tell  visibly 
upon  his  usually  sanguine  temperament.  No  solution  to  the  perplex- 
ing problem  offers  itself.  Our  funds  are  becoming  alarmingly  low. 
Not  one  cent  coming  in,  and  daily,  several  dollars  going  out.  We  buy 
sugar  and  flour  here  at  an  exhorbitant  price,  a g every  day,  for 
which  we  pay  $1.50;  onions,  tomatoes,  green  corn,  green  pepper,  etc. 
We  fortunately  have  still  a supply  of  coffee  and  bacon  (altho  we  gave 
liberally  to  the  Showalter  and  Gillett  party,  and  to  others,  besides  the 
Mexicans  have  begged  coffee  of  me  and  I cannot  refuse  them.) 

We  can  hear  nothing  of  the  Terry’s  who  promised  to  overtake  us, 
and  we  now  conclude  that  they  took  some  other  route,  else  settled  in 
Mexico.  We  can  neither  sell  our  wagons,  nor  buy  pack  saddles  here, 
therefore  cannot  undertake  the  mountain  road.  The  only  practicable 
plan  that  suggests  itself  is  to  send  Addy  and  myself  in  the  ambulance, 
with  what  baggage  we  can  carry',  to  El  Paso,  thence  by  Mesilla  to  Tuc- 
son, thence  to  Santa  Cruz.  Mr.  Oury  and  others  never  having  surren- 
dered to  the  Federals*  cannot  enter  their  lines,  and  must  run  the  gaunt- 
let over  the  rough  mountain,  with  neither  guide  nor  trail.  It  is  too 
terrible  to  think  of  and  will  only  be  adopted  as  a last,  desperate,  resort. 

It  was  not  safe  to  remain  even  in  the  suburbs  of  town,  as  the  In. 
dians  nightly  visit  the  fields  and  gardens  of  the  people  here  who  drive 
in  their  herds  and  flocks  and  lock  them  in  "corrals.”  So  we  moved  in 
and  established  ourselves  in  comparatively  comfortable  quarters,  the 
property  of  Don  Zuloaga,  who  owns  all  this  vicinity.  I am  quietly 
domiciled  in  a small  room  above,  which  I chose  for  privacy'  and  in  the 
vain  hope  of  getting  out  of  reach  of  these  prying  cormorants,  this  be- 
ing the  only  room  above  and  the  roof  flat  over  all  the  others,  I sit, 
and  walk  around  in  the  evening,  getting  a fine  view  of  the  town  and 
surroundings. 

We  have  a large  kitchen,  dining  and  store  room,  two  large  bed 
rooms  for  the  men.  Extra  large  "plaza”  and  corral,  dirt  floors,  wooden 
grates  for  windows,  white  washed  walls  with  deep  bands  of  pink  or 
blue  at  bottom,  where  they  get  splattered,  as  these  floors  must  be 
sprinkled  before  sweeping.  "Don  Jose  Maria”  sent  us  a table  and  four 
chairs,  called  to  see  us  and  insisted  upon  my  calling  upon  him  for  any 
needed  assistance.  He  is  a fine  looking  old  man,  does  not  speak  Eng- 
lish. His  family  reside  in  Chihuahua.  He  has  a daughter  and  son-in- 
law  here.  His  pretty  little  grand  daughter  paid  me  a visit,  and  I am 
making  her  a cunning  little  swiss  muslin  dress,  braided  with  solferino, 
to  present  to  her  when  she  calls  again.  I have  sewed  during  the  week 
’til  my  eyes  ache;  spent  one  day  starching  and  ironing  (got  Mexicans 
to  wash)  some  clothes,  which  it  is  highly  probable  an  Indian  Squaw 


Note:  *She  here  refers  to  the  U.  S.,  not  Mexican,  authorities,  Mr.  Oury  having 

lately  been  in  rebellion. 
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may  sooq  "luxuriate  in,”  a rather  comforting  reflection.  (Addy  and 
I often  spend  an  hour  or  two  over  our  Spanish  grammar.  With  a lit- 
tle instruction  we  would  both  acquire  the  language  readily.) 

Notwithstanding  all  my  efforts  and  precautions  (even  blockad- 
ing the  steps)  I am  unable  to  discourage  the  women  and  children  from 
invading  my  premises.  The  boys,  two  at  a time,  herd  the  mules,  lock 
them  in  at  night,  hunt,  fish  and  look  blue.  Swear  a little,  I imagine. 

September  14th.  Thursday.  We  have  determined  upon  leaving 
here  on  Saturday,  and  we  are  all  busy  today  preparing.  Don  Zuloaga 
is  going  to  start  a large  train  to  El  Paso  in  charge  of  his  son-in-law, 
and  Addy  and  I are  to  go  with  them.  Mr.  Oury  and  the  other  six  are 
going  over  the  mountain.  My  heart  stands  still  at  the  thought  of  the 
danger  besetting  both  our  pathways,  and  nothing  but  desperation  gives 
me  courage.  I had  so  earnestly  hoped  that  the  trying  ordeal  of  being 
separated  from  my  husband,  which  I have  been  called  upon  to  bear 
through  thq  long  years  of  our  late  struggle  for  liberty,  was  over  for 
me,  out  alas!  I had  conceived  of  nothing  so  terrible  as  this.  He  goes 
to  the  setting,  I to  the  rising  sun.  One  month  is  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  two  or  more  may  elapse  before  we  meet  again,  and  no  pos- 
sible means  of  hearing  from  or  communicating  with  each  other.  Today 
^r*  uury  cjuite  unwell,  last  night  spent  a sleepless  night  and  is  suf- 
fering from  a violent  headache.  I fear  the  intense  mental  anxiety  may 
yet  prostrate  him,  and  he  must  think  and  act  for  all. 

True  to  Mexican  principles,  they  are  taking  every  advantage  of 
our  situation,  and  the  very  man  who  urged  us  to  sell  him  even  a lame 
mule  and  voluntarily  offered  thirty  dollars,  now  hesitates  to  allow  us 
fifty  dollars  for  a good  strong  wagon,  four  sets  of  good  harness,  a ten 
gallon  water  keg,  mess  chest,  bucket,  etc.  I have  seen  enough  of 
Mexico. 

September  16th.  Saturday.  This  is  one  of  the  darkest  days  of  my 
short  life.  Our  sad,  sad  parting  is  over.  My  husband  has  gone,  God 
knows  to  what  fate,  this  very  night,  or  at  furtherest  tomorrow,  his 
precious  life  blood  may  flow  to  satiate  the  wicked  thirst  of  the  most 
fiendish  savages  the  world  has  ever  known.  O,  how  can  I endure  the 
agony,  the  suspense,  the  terror  of  all  this,  where  can  I find  the  forti- 
tude, the  courage,  the  patience  to  sustain  me  through  this  trial?  But, 
enough,  I must  be  brave. 

I am  sitting  in  the  ambulance,  in  sight  of  town,  awaiting  the  slow 
movements  of  the  train.  The  others  are  on  their  way  to  "Janos,”  where 
they  will  rest  awhile  and  start  tonight  to  "Babispc.”  They  took  the 
wagon  to  Janos  and  will  sell  it  there  for  twenty-five  dollars.  We 
succeeded  in  getting  fifteen  dollars  here  for  four  sets  of  harness,  mess 
chest,  water  barrel  and  good  bucket.  The  remainder  of  the  plunder  I 
gave  to  a Mexican  woman.  They  packed  some  mules  with  barely  what 
would  do  them  to  the  next  town  and  we  are  taking  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, though  the  ambulance  is  crowded  and  the  load  heavy.  Addy 
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has  never  driven  any,  and  the  two  mules  we  have  now  in  the  lead  have 
always  worked  at  the  wheel,  so  I fear  some  difficulty. 

September  18th.  Monday.  I have  been  in  such  a state  of  mental 
anguish  that  I could  not  write.  The  past  three  days  of  suspense  and 
anxiety  have  seemed  an  age  to  me,  and  I know  nothing  of  my  hus. 
band’s  fate  or  welfare.  At  two  on  Saturday  the  train  moved  off. 
Twenty-five  large  wagons  loaded  with  flour,  I think,  between  two 
hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  mules,  drivers  herding  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty.  Later  Don  Ramon  drove  out  in  his*  carriage  and 
we  took  our  position  just  in  the  rear  of  his  carriage,  in  the  center  of 
the  train.  About  ten  they  halted,  making  a dry  camp,  it  was  very 
dark  and  Addy  had  no  assistance  with  his  four  mules.  I was  suffer- 
ing with  a severe  headache,  so  went  to  bed.  Addy  riaade  some  coffee 
at  one  of  their  fires. 

Started  before  daylight,  drove  to  the  mines  where  there  was  plen- 
ty of  water  and  grass,  bought  wood  and  cooked  breakfast.  Don  Ramon 
sent  me  a large,  fine  watermelon.  We  had  just  finished  the  last  of  six 
fine  ones  given  me  at  starting  by  Don  Zuloaga.  Addy  kept  busy 
watching  the  mules.  We  were  joined  here  by  twelve  Liberal  Soldiers7 
(officers)  among  them,  three  Americans.  Our  train  presents  a formid- 
able appearance  and  is  not  likely  to  be  attacked.  We  started  at  two  and 
had  a disagreeable  drive,  first  wind  and  dust,  then  a cold  windy  rain. 
Camped  late,  and  to  our  unutterable  astonishment  were  aroused  from 
our  short  rest  at  midnight,  by  the  noise  of  much  tramping,  hallowing, 
etc.,  to  find  them  preparing  to  hitch  up  and  start.  I got  out  to  help 
poor  Addy,  who  had  his  hands  more  than  full.  It  was  intensely  dark, 
a cold  drizzling  rain,  and  two  of  our.  mules  frightened  out  of  their 
senses  at  all  the  hurrahing  and  rushing.  They  form  a kind  of  "corral" 
with  their  wagons  and  into  this  drive  the  whole  herd  to  catch  them. 
Yelling,  screaming,  lassoing  the  mules,  jumping  and  prancing,  so  I 
could  not  wonder  at  Lion’s  fright,  but  as  he  almost  lifted  me  off  my 
feet  several  times,  and  is  of  gigantic  proportions  and  not  the  most  ] 

docile  of  animals,  I think  I was  in  quite  as  much  dread  of  him,  as  ot 
being  run  over,  knocked  down  and  trampled  to  pieces  by  the  reckless 
Mexicans  and  their  wild,  misgoverned  creatures.  What  a time  AdJ\ 
had,  keeping  the  mules  together,  getting  his  harness  straight,  etc.,  it 
was  so  dark.  My  heart  sank  when  we  found  one  mule  missing.  I feared 
he  had  gone  and  what  could  we  do?  In  this  trying  dilemma  one  of  the 
American  officers  came  up,  and  ascertaining  our  situation,  kindly  of- 
fered to  assist  us.  I shall  never  forget  that  act  of  humanity.  He  rode 
off,  found  the  missing  mule,  and  helped  Addy  to  harness  and  get  them 
all  hitched,  relieving  me  of  my  most  irksome  duty.  We  overcame  all 
the  difficulties  at  last,  but  such  a drive,  dark  as  pitch,  cold  and  ram* 

The  road  in  a horrible  condition,  wagons  bogging  continual! '* 

Addy  got  chilled,  took  a violent  headache,  his  nose  began  to  bleed  pro- 


Note:  ^Probably  leaving  the  country,  because  of  the  French,  and  going  to  El 
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fusely.  I exerted  myself  to  the  utmost,  to  keep  awake,  so  as  to  talk  to 
him  and  keep  him  awake.  Finally  nature  could  no  longer  resist  and  I 
fell  asleep.  We  were  moving  at  a snail’s  pace,  and  stopping  every  few 
seconds.  The  animals  became  so  jaded,  we  were  compiled  to  stop  and 
rest  them  after  daylight,  without  water,  till  ten.  The  road  is  wretch- 
ed, the  big  wagons  ahead  cut  it  up,  so  it  is  hard  pulling  for  the  mules. 
I persuaded  Addy  to  lie  down,  and  let  me  drive,  but  his  head  was  pain- 
ing him  so  he  could  not  sleep. 

We  camped  at  two,  and  our  poor,  tired  mules  got  water  for  the 
first  time  since  yesterday.  Don  Ramon  has  just  sent  me  a splendid  ham 
of  mutton.  He  is  very  kind  and  polite,  but,  as  I cannot  understand 
or  speak  his  language,  we  only  exchange  “civilities”  at  a distance. 
One  of  the  American  officers  has  just  called  and  offered  his  services, 
desiring  us  to  command  him  in  everything.  I shall  occasionally  trou- 
ble him  to  interpret  for  me. 

(To  be  continued) 
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LIBERALISM  IN  MEXICO,  18  57-1929.  By  Wilfrid  Hardy  Call- 
cott.  Stanford  University,  California,  Stanford  University  Press,  1931. 
Illustrated.  Pp.  xiii,  410.  $6.00. 

The  author  of  LIBERALISM  IN  MEXICO  established  a reputa- 
tion for  authority  on  the  subject  of  Mexico  some  years  ago,  with  his 
CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  MEXICO,  1822-1857.  The  present  work 
continues,  in  a sense,  the  story  of  the  struggle  between  liberals  and  con- 
servatives in  our  neighboring  republic. 

As  may  be  readily  appreciated,  this  work  is  mainly  a political  his- 
tory of  Mexico  in  the  past  seventy  years.  It  must  be  conceded  that 
Professor  Callcott  has  handled  a great  mass  of  statistical  material  in  a 
competent  fashion.  His  style,  however,  is  rather  dry,  and  his  treat- 
ment factual.  Perhaps  such  an  approach  is  necessary  for  such  a topic, 
but  Mexico’s  political  history,  considered  in  the  light  of  its  social  back- 
ground, is  no  less  colorful  than  the  life  of  her  people,  and  could  be 
made  much  more  interesting  than  the  author  has  made  it,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  authority.  He  has,  however,  thrown  considerable  light  up- 
on several  of  Mexico’s  outstanding  political  leaders,  such  as  Plutarco 
Elias  Calles,  and  to  that  extent  his  book  will  be  found  stimulating- 

The  work  closes  somewhat  abruptly,  with  little  interpretation  of 
its  statistical  compilations.  A fairly  complete  and  useful  bibliography 
is  a noteworthy  feature,  which  will  recommend  the  book  to  students  of 
Mexican  history. 

RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS. 

OUTPOST  OF  EMPIRE.  The  Story  of  the  Founding  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. By  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1931. 
Illustrations  and  maps.  Pp.  xxii,  334,  xvii.  $5.00. 

This  fine  specimen  of  the  book-master’s  craft  is  a reprint  of  the 
first  volume  of  ANZA’S  CALIFORNIA  EXPEDITIONS.  As  the  in- 
troductory volume  of  that  splendid  series  (reviewed  in  the  Arizona 
Historical  Review  for  January,  1932),  OUTPOST  OF  EMPIRE  proved 
to  be  an  able  summary  of  conclusions  drawn  from  the  documents  pub- 
lished in  the  following  four  volumes.  It  has,  therefore,  been  re-issued 
separately  by  the  editor  as  his  own  interpretation  of  the  Anza  and  Font 
documents. 

Beyond  noting  changes  in  the  format  of  the  work  as  now  publish- 
ed, little  need  be  said  concerning  this  new  edition.  A few  trivial  er- 
rors in  the  first  edition  have  been  corrected.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  slightly  ornate  format  is  no  great  improvement  over  that  of  the 
first  edition. 

For  the  reader  of  history  who  cannot  afford  to  invest  in  a set  of 
ANZA’S  CALIFORNIA  EXPEDITIONS,  this  introductory  volume 
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provides  a useful  and  readable  substitute.  The  illustrations  and  maps 
alone  are  well  worth  the  price. 

RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS. 

LOWER  CALIFORNIA:  A CRUISE.  The  Flight  of  the  Least 
Petrel.  By  Griffing  Bancroft.  New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  1932-  Illustrated.  Pp.  xi,  403.  $4.50. 

An  ornithological  journey  around  the  coasts  of  a little-known  pen- 
insula, is  perhaps  the  obvious  characterization  of  this  interesting  vol- 
ume. But  it  contains  a wealth  of  information  outside  the  fields  of  orni- 
thology and  archaeology.  It  would  be  difficult  to  recommend  a more 
graphic,  intimately  told  narrative  of  travels  through  one  of  the  conti- 
ment’s  most  obscure  regions. 

Herein  is  to  be  found  a wide  range  of  description,  geographical, 
historical,  scientific  and  sociological.  One  is  carried  from  the  border 
town  of  Tiajuana  through  the  San  Diego  water  front  and  southward 
along  the  great  peninsula  of  Baja  California,  in  a fifty-foot  motor  boat. 
Ensenada,  Sierra  de  San  Pedro  Martir,  Vizcaino  Bay  and  Desert,  and  his- 
toric Magdalena  Bay,  are  some  of  the  points  touched  upon  or  described 
by  the  voyagers  in  the  Least  Petrel , along  the  west  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula, with  many  a useful  and  interesting  sidelight  upon  the  folkways  of 
the  coast  dwellers.  The  Cape  region  is  discussed  in  full  detail,  as  are  the 
pearl  fisheries  and  the  wild,  mysterious  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia. A particularly  charming  discussion  of  Mexican  pueblo  life  is  given 
in  the  four  chapters  devoted  to  San  Ignacio,  and  the  work  closes  with 
comments  on  the  region  of  the  Colorado  Delta. 

To  the  casual  reader  who  seeks  chiefly  entertainment,  it  may 
seem  that  the  book  is  too  cluttered  with  ornithological  data.  But  the 
reviewer  found  this  fault  much  more  easily  forgiven  than  the  space  de- 
voted to  unnecessarily  bitter  railings  against  certain  of  the  writer’s  less 
enthusiastic  and  hardy  companions.  Aside  from  these  points,  there  is 
little  to  criticise  adversely  in  this  work,  if  one  accepts  it  simply  as  a 
book  of  travel.  Where  the  writer  attempts  historical  narration,  he  is 
occasionally  badly  beyond  his  depth  and  mistaken  in  his  statements. 
The  excellent  map  and  illustrations  form  a particularly  good  feature  of 
the  book. 

RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS. 

AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN  MEXICAN  RELATIONS. 
By  James  Morton  Callahan.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1932. 
Pp.  xi,  644.  $4-00. 

Residents  of  the  Southwest  are  naturally  interested  in  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  They  should  find  a most  use- 
ful treatment  of  our  past  relationships  with  our  neighboring  republic 
in  this  comprehensive  work  by  Professor  Callahan. 

The  volume  presents  an  effort  to  cover  the  entire  period  of  our 
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contacts  with  Mexico,  down  to  the  year  1931.  Naturally,  some  of  the 
topics  discussed  in  the  closing  chapter,  "The  Latest  Decade  of  Adjust- 
ment,” are  of  such  a nature  that  no  final  decision  can  yet  be  made  upon 
them.  But  the  recent  proposal  by  an  Arizona  senator,  for  the  purchase 
of  a portion  of  northwestern  Mexico,  is  judged  in  the  same  light,  by 
the  author,  as  that  in  which  the  Mexicans  themselves  viewed  it. 

Possibly  some  general  estimates  of  our  relations  with  Mexico  would 
have  added  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  work.  One  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  a scholar  who  has  made  such  a thorough  study  of  his  subject 
as  has  Professor  Callahan,  should  draw  some  broad  conclusions  from  his 
researches.  But  the  work  is  strictly  a narrative,  with  little  interpreta- 
tion or  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  author.  It  must  there- 
fore be  judged  as  it  is — a straightforward,  unemotional  compilation  of 
facts.  This  is  not  to  disparage  the  work,  however,  since  it  is  undoubt- 
edly valuable  simply  for  its  new  material  and  its  array  of  evidence. 

The  book  is  excellently  documented,  with  full  references,  and  has 
obviously  been  prepared  with  much  more  care  than  most  previous  works 
on  the  subject.  It  is  a great  improvement  over  the  work  of  J.  F.  Rippv, 
both  in  make-up  and  usefulness,  and  is  more  up  to  date  and  authorita- 
tive than  the  works  of  Rives  and  others.  If  Professor  Callahan  has  been 
unable  to  cover  certain  special  periods  of  our  past  relations  with  Mex- 
ico as  well  as  did  some  of  his  predecessors  in  this  field,  he  has  at  least 
produced  an  unusually  convenient  and  practical  reference  work  on  the 
subject  as  a whole.  A few  more  maps  showing  details  of  some  of  our 
boundary  disputes  with  Mexico  might  have  added  to  the  clarity  of  the 
work. 

RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS. 

PILGRIMS  OF  THE  SANTA  FE.  By  Agnes  C.  Laut.  New  York, 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  1931.  Pp.  xi,  363.  $3.50. 

Obviously  intended  to  induce  a quick  and  ready  sale,  this  volume 
is  attractively  bound  and  illustrated.  But  one  wonders  why  the  literary 
content  should  not  have  been  of  a quality  commensurate  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  work. 

Unfortunately,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Agnes  C.  Laut’s  work  in 
PILGRIMS  OF  THE  SANTA  FE  is  distinctly  inferior  to  her  previous 
productions  concerning  the  West.  Possibly  this  deterioration  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  she  has  entered  a field  of  historical  writing  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which  she  Won  distinction,  or  it  may  be  that  the  work 
under  consideration  is  indicative  of  only  a temporary  lapse  of  literary 
skill. 

Part  One,  "The  Spanish  Conquerors,”  abounds  in  ridiculous  and 
unnecessary'  errors,  such  as  the  implication  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca  was 
the  first  white  leader  to  view  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  or  that  Cor- 
onado’s expedition  ranged  far  west  of  the  Colorado  into  California.  This 
section,  too,  is  characterized  by'  a puerile,  rambling  and  sentimental 
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treatment  of  Southwestern  history.  Part  Two,  "The  French  Open  a Car- 
avan Route  to  Santa  Fe,”  is  half  devoted  to  a romanticizing  of  the  ca- 
reer of  Juchereau  de  St.  Denis,  and  half  to  a prosy  discussion  of  the  life- 
of  the  Peublo  Indians,  much  inferior  to  C.  F.  Lummis’  or  Leo  Crane’s  ac- 
count of  them.  The  author  has  seen  fit  to  drag  the  Mormon  emigrants 
of  Utah  into  her  discussion,  apparently  to  fill  up  space,  and  she  devotes 
a needless  number  of  pages  to  laudatory  accounts  of  "the  heroic  duties 
of  the  little  patrols”  maintained  by  the  American  army  in  the  South- 
west. 

Those  who  prefer  to  read  pseudo-history  with  a pervading  saccha- 
ine  content  will  perhaps  be  pleased  with  such  a wholly  unimportant  col- 
lection of  journalistic  babblings.  To  rational  people  it  is  a matter  for 
regret  that  the  author  of  CADILLAC  and  THE  OVERLAND  TRAIL 
should  have  strayed  so  pathetically  from  her  usual  standard  of  work. 

RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  SONORA  (1850-54).  The  Story  of  French 
Adventurers  from  California  into  Mexico.  By  Rufus  Kay  Wyllys.  Uni- 
versity of  California  Press,  Berkeley,  California,  1932.  Pp.  xii,  319. 
$3.50. 

The  soundness  of  scholarship  in  this  work  is  vouched  for  by  the 
name  of  the  press  and  the  fact  that  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Bolton  is  chief  editor 
of  the  series  of  publications  to  which  it  belongs.  This  work  deals  with 
the  entrance  into  Sonora,  Mexico  in  the  early  fifties — with  and  without 
the  encouragement  of  the  Mexican  government — of  Frenchmen  from 
California  for  the  purpose  of  planting  colonies  and  exploiting  mines.  It 
relates,  also,  the  adventures  and  disasters  of  certain  ambitious  adventur- 
ers who  desired  to  bring  about  a revolution  in  Sonora  in  order  that  they 
might  set  up  a government  of  their  own — notable  among  them  being 
the  Count  Gaston  de  Raousset-Boulbon,  who  finally  faced  a firing 
squad  on  the  shore  at  Guaymas.  The  author  summarizes  the  main  points 
as  follows:  "First,  Mexico’s  need  of  adequate  frontier  population  and  de- 
fense; second,  the  availability  of  Latin  Europeans  in  California  for  the 
military  colonial  scheme;  third,  the  economic  motives  which  drew  most 
of  the  California  French  to  Sonora;  fourth,  the  perversion  of  a harmless 
French  penetration  of  Sonora  into  a rebellion  led  by  a daring  French 
adventurer;  fifth,  the  persistent  efforts  of  this  same  adventurer  (Count 
de  Raousset-Boulbon)  to  push  his  plans  still  farther  by  taking  advant- 
age of  a change  of  government  in  Mexico  and  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
new  regime;  and,  sixth,  the  series  of  fortuitous  circumstances  which 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  have  a last  desperate  fling  at  the  game  of 
empire — and  his  failure.” 

The  French  in  Sonora  has  all  the  earmarks  and  apparatus  of  re- 
search scholarship,  together  with  many  illuminating  illustrations.  The 
author  is  familiar  with  the  geography  of  Mexico,  as  he  has  spent  much 
time  there  collecting  his  material  from  original  sources,  making  but  one 
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slight  error  when,  in  a footnote  on  page  60,  he  states  that  Cocospcra 
Valley  lies  along  the  San  Miguel  River,  whereas  it  is  actually  along  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  San  Miguel  River  takes  its  rise  to  the  eastward 
beyond  an  intervening  range  of  mountains.  To  Arizonians  it  is  an  added 
interest  that  the  facts  set  forth  and  the  incidents  related  have  to  do 
with  the  immediate  region  in  which  they  live,  and  that  much  of  the 
action  takes  place  in  towns  and  localities  first  civilized  by  Father  Kino. 
At  the  time,  the  Gila  River  was  still  the  northern  boundary  of  Arizona. 

Not  a quarter  of  the  important  historical  material  on  this  region 
has  been  brought  to  light  and  presented  in  accurate  and  interesting  form 
as  handled  in  this  work.  Dr.  Wyllys,  who  is  head  of  the  social  science 
department  and  professor  of  history  at  the  Arizona  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Tempe,  is  a welcome  addition  to  the  thin  ranks  of  Arizona 
historians. 

FRANK  C.  LOCKWOOD. 

DAYS  IN  THE  PAINTED  DESERT  AND  THE  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO MOUNTAINS,  a guide  by  Harold  S.  Colton  and  Frank  C. 
Baxter.  Museum  of  Northern  Arizona,  Flagstaff,  1932.  Pp.  ix,  113, 
ill.,  index.  $2.00. 

Here  for  the  first  time  becomes  available  a practical  lay  traveler’s 
guide  to  a region  little-known,  inaccessible  and  fascinating  to  tourist 
and  native  alike.  Emanating  from  a scientific  institution,  the  book  is 
authentically  and  carefully  organized.  The  first  part  of  the  guide  is  de- 
voted to  brief  chapters  on  geography,  climate,  flora,  fauna,  geological 
and  archeological  history,  etc.  Among  these  is  an  excellent  discussion 
of  the  history  and  culture  of  the  principal  Indian  nations  of  the  Painted 
Desert,  the  Hopi  and  the  Navajo.  Finally,  the  authors  catalogue  twen- 
ty-seven trips  by  which  the  country  may  be  best  enjoyed-  Notes  of 
the  trips  include  mileage,  accommodations,  historical  locations,  and 
cross  references  to  other  trips.  The  array  of  information  is  capped 
with  four  appendices:  Hints  for  Amateur  Archeologists , Maps,  a list 
of  scientific  names  of  animals  named  in  the  book,  and  Bibliography.  A 
valuable  chapter  is  that  of  useful  information  in  regard  to  the  trips. 
The  Painted  Desert  is  a country  of  fine  drifting  sands,  and  sand  driving 
can  be  both  trying  and  costly  to  the  driver  inexperienced  on  such  a 
footing.  The  authors  might  have  added  to  their  list  of  expedients  when 
stuck  in  the  sand  that  of  laying  blankets  or  gunnysacks  under  and  be- 
fore the  rear  wheels.  The  new  type  of  very  large  pneumatic  tire,  some- 
times called  "air  wheels”  is  a boon  in  Painted  Desert  transportation. 

SIDNEY  KARTUS. 

FORT  HALL  ON  THE  OREGON  TRAIL,  by  Jenny  Brough- 
ton Brown.  The  Caxton  Printers,  Ltd.,  Caldwell,  Idaho,  1932.  467  Pp, 
117  Illustrations.  $2.50. 

Fort  H.dl  was  a fur-trading  station  built  by  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth  in 
1834,  about  fifteen  miles  north  and  a little  west  of  where  Pocatello, 
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Idaho,  now  stands.  It  served  as  a place  of  defense  against  the  treacher- 
ous Blackfoot  Indians  and  a harbor  and  center  of  information  for  the 
early  emigrants.  It  played  an  important  part  in  the  long  contest  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  commercial  control 
of  the  Northwest,  and  was  a rendezvous  for  mountain  men,  explorers, 
hunters  and  trappers. 

Focusing  attention  upon  Fort  Hall  as  a point  of  arrival  and  de- 
parture and  a palpitating  historic  nerve-center,  the  author  marshals  the 
whole  kaleidoscopic  procession  of  explorers,  soldiers,  trappers,  fur-trad- 
ers, missionaries  and  emigrants  who  led  the  way  into  the  Pacific  North- 
west during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  Perhaps  no  more  vivid 
and  colorful  array  has  been  known  to  modern  history,  and  no  aspect 
of  this  interesting  and  turbulent  life  is  omitted  by  the  author- 

In  the  course  of  the  narrative  nearly  every  great  early  Rocky 
Mountain  and  northwestern  figure  moves  across  the  scene.  There  are 
brief  studies  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark,  Dr.  John  McLaughlin  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  Alexander  Ross,  Peter  S.  Ogden,  Captain  B.  L. 
E.  Bonneville,  Jedediah  Smith,  the  trapper  par  excellence , Jason  Lee  and 
Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  the  heroic  and  beloved  missionairis,  Ezra  Meeker, 
Joseph  Meek,  Father  De  Smet,  Fremont,  and  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth  him- 
self, Oregon  pioneer  of  1832  and  builder  of  Fort  Hall. 

The  one  hundred  and  seventeen  pictures  illustrate  the  scene: 
Indians,  trappers,  hunters,  wild  animals,  magnificent  mountain  land- 
scapes, moving  accident  by  field  and  flood.  These  graphic  features  of 
the  book,  together  with  numerous  lively  and  colorful  extracts  from 
letters  of  that  period,  pioneer  diaries,  and  personal  narratives  of  men 
and  women  who  lived  the  life  that  they  describe,  give  peculiar  anima- 
tion and  picturesqueness  to  the  work. 

Mrs.  Brown  combines  literary  clarity  and  vivacity  with  patient 
and  wide-ranging  research.  The  book  is  well  organized  and  there  is  a 
good  index.  Because  of  its  color,  the  book  should  have  particular  value 
as  supplemental  reading  for  scholos. 

FRANK  C.  LOCKWOOD. 

PIONEER  DA\  S IN  ARIZONA.  From  the  Spanish  Occupa- 
tion to  Statehood.  By  Frank  C.  Lockwood.  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  1932.  Pp.  xiv,  387.  $4.00. 

A summary  of  the  studies  and  reflections  of  an  able  thinker  and 
writer  is  presented  in  this  interesting  collection  of  essays  on  various 
subjects  relating  to  Arizona.  Dean  Lockwood  has  attempted  a com- 
posite picture  of  not  only  the  traditions  but  as  well  the  institutions  of 
the  Copper  State.  He  brings  to  his  task  a literary  touch  and  a journal- 
istic skill  which  render  his  book  far  superior  to  such  previous  efforts 
as  Robinson’s  Under  Turquoise  Skies  or  Tlye  Story  of  Arizona.  In 
spite  of  displaying  a somewhat  flowery  style,  Pioneer  Days  in  Arizona 
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is  much  more  readable  and  useful  for  the  casual  visitor  to  Arizona  or 
the  general  reader  than  any  other  popular  work  of  the  type  thus  far 
produced.  Well-chosen  illustrations  add  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 

The  essays  are  arranged  in  a roughly  chronological  manner.  An 
introductory  discussion,  "Catching  Archaeology  Alive,  endeavors  to 
make  use  of  some  of  the  more  recent  archaeological  researches  in  An- 
zona.  The  two  chapters  following  deal  with  "The  Spanish  Cavaliers 
and  "The  Mission  Fathers  in  Arizona.”  In  connection  with  the  story 
of  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza  and  Esteban,  the  author  has  evidently  not 
consulted  the  latest  piece  of  research  on  the  subject,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears quite  possible  that  neither  Fray  Marcos  nor  Esteban  ever  saw 
Arizona.  He  fares  better  in  tracing  Coronado’s  route  and  in  the  c ap- 
ter  on  the  missionaries,  although  the  latter  contains  one  or  two  slight 

errors.  . „ 

The  chapters  on  "American  Hunters  and  Trappers  in  Arizona, 
"Army  Operations  in  Arizona,”  and  "American  Pioneer  Settlers,  are 
good  estimates  of  these  phases  of  the  state’s  tradition  albeit  they  con- 
fain  some  material  that  is  not  at  all  new  or  fresh.  The  Beginnings  ot 
Civil  Government,”  "The  Story  of  Apache  Warfare  in  Arizona,  and 
the  "Story  of  the  Mines  of  Arizona”  are,  in  the  reviewer  s opinion,  the 
best  in  the  book. 

Most  of  the  remaining  seven  chapters  are  devoted  to  recent  or 
present-day  Arizona.  In  general  they  are  correct  and  carefully wn i - 
ten,  and  four  of  them  seem  especially  designed  to  appeal  to  the  tourist 
or  the  newer  resident  of  the  state.  Some  of  them  are  apparently  res  1- 
sions  of  the  author’s  previous  writings.  > 

One  who  desires  a broad,  popular  account  of  Arizona’s  past  and 
present  cannot  do  better  than  to  delve  into  Dean  Lockwood  s book.  Its 
genial,  conversational  approach  fully  balances  the  occasional  misprints, 
and  the  mistakes  of  fact  are  for  the  most  part  of  no  great  importance. 
The  volume  is  cordially  recommended  to  readers  of  Arizoniana. 

RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS. 
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ARIZONA  MUSEUM  NOTES 

By  ELIZABETH  S.  OLDAKER 


During  the  summer  months  the  Arizona  Museum  has  been  open 
to  the  public  two  afternoons  each  week — Sunday  and  Wednesday.  Mrs 
Ethel  Clark,  curator,  has  spent  a greater  portion  of  the  summer  in  Palo 
Alto  and  northern  California,  where  she  visited  various  museums.  Mrs. 
Ben  Cooley,  asisted  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Oldaker,  was  in  charge  during  her  ab- 
sence. Sorting  and  arranging  old  Arizona  newspapers  left  the  museum 
by  D.  M.  O’Carroll  has  occupied  the  time.  These  newspapers  date  back 
as  far  as  1879  and  include  such  publications  as  "The  Silver  Belt,”  the 
Prescott  "Journal  Miner,”  the  Nogales  ' Oasis,  and  others. 

The  great  need  which  has  been  felt  in  the  past  for  a piano  at  the 
museum  has  been  more  than  satisfactorily  filled  by  the  gift  of  a lovely- 
toned,  old  square  piano  which  belonged  to  Mrs.  Myron  H.  McCord, 
widow  of  the  thirteenth  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  The 
piano  was  manufactured  by  Hallet,  Davis  and  Co.,  Boston. 

The  historical  works  of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  29  volumes,  cov- 
ering the  history  of  California  and  the  Western  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  northern  Mexican  States,  once  the  property  of  Myron  H.  Mc- 
Cord, were  also  presented  to  the  museum  by  the  heirs  of  the  McCord 
estate. 


Other  additions  to  the  museum  during  the  summer  were:  A group  of 
artifacts  from  William  Bean;  prehistoric  pottery  and  artifacts  from  the 
Salt  River  Valiev  by  P.  T.  Schneider;  a collection  of  arrow  heads  from 
Hahlequah,  Oklahoma,  presented  by  Mrs.  Bertha  Stout  of  Glendale. 
Arizona;  an  old  French  ivory  fan  of  great  beauty  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Karoline  Z.  Jones. 


For  the  past  two  years  the  Arizona  Museum  has  been  supported  ex- 
clusively by  memberships.  The  museum  year  begins  October  1.  Gen- 
eral membership  is  $5.00;  sustaining  membership,  $25.00;  contributing 
membership,  $50.00,  and  life  membership  $100.00.  Anyone  interested 
in  promoting  the  work  will  be  welcome  as  a member. 

This  year  the  City  of  Phoenix  revived  the  old  custom  of  including 
in  the  city  budget  a small  sum  of  $1000.00  for  the  Arizona  Museum- 


Although  much  more  might  be  used  to  advantage,  this  amount 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  now  being  carried  on  by  the  museum 
and  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  association. 
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announcing 

ARIZONA  PLACE  NAMES 

by 

Will  C.  Barnes 

author  of  Tales  From  the  X-Bar  Hone  Camp,  Western  Grazo: 
Grounds  and  Forest  Ranges  and  Cattle  with  William  McLeod  Rn  -v, 
;>  :nes  Bas  Been  i pioneer  Arizona  soldier  who  won  the  Congrcs 
s ion aT  Medal  of  Honor  for  bravery  against  Apaches,  Chief  of  Graz... 
in  U.  S.  Forests  and  for  years  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Geographic  Boaro 
in  the  latter  position,  Mr.  Barnes  became  familiar  with  the^exact  sci- 
ence of  foponomv.  and  conceived  this  boo.-;  of  some  4000  p*ace  nat...  • 
in  Arizona,  their  origin,  meaning  and  definite  location  by  land-off  .-- 
description  and  latitude  and  longitude.  While  Mr.  Barnes  througho  — 
Arizona  Place  Names  appends  authority  for  his  conclusions  in  the  form 
of  references  to  maps,  authors,  individuals,  letters,  old  newspapers,  etc., 
his  account  is  augmented  by  personal  recollections  of  a residence  :n 
Arizona  dating  from  1 S30.  together  with  notes  and  rare  information 
from  a life-long  study  oi  Arizona  history. 

An  excerpt  consisting  of  the  first  pages  of  Arizona  Place  X antes  v: 
pears  in  this  issue  of  the  Arizona  Historical  Review.  After  January  .. 
193  3,  Arizona  Piece  Names  will  be  issued  as  a cloth-bound  boo* 

S3. 50.  The  edition  will  be  limited,  and  Arizona  Place  Names  will  ^ 
once  become  a collector’s  item,  as  the  book  will  be  unique  and  mv.ua 
able  for  its  purposes.  With  its  publication  Arizona  will  become  ; . 
third  state  to  have  a book  covering  all  place  names,  the  otner  two  v. 
iqg  Washington  and  Oregon. 
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THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  GEORGE  WILEY 
PAUL  HUNT 

As  Told  by  George  Wiley  Paul  Hunt 
to  Sidney  Kart  us * 

CHAPTER  I. 

Daniel  Hunt,  my  paternal  grandfather,  was  born  in 
North  Carolina  in  1786.  According  to  the  Genealogy  of 
t'x  Name  and  Family  of  Hunt , by  W.  L.  G.  Hunt,  pub- 
lished in  Boston  in  1862,  which  is  on  file  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Hunts  from  whom  Daniel  Hunt  was  de- 
scended were  known  as  the  New  Jersey  line.  They  came 
trom  Kent,  England,  where  they  belonged  to  the  gentry 
and  had  a coat  of  arms.  The  motto  was  "Faithful  to  the 
end.”  The  genealogy  states  that  this  line  of  the  family 
spread  to  Alabama,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina  and  Hunts- 
ville, Missouri. 

Daniel  Hunt  emigrated  from  North  Carolina  to  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  married  Agnes  Barlar,  who  was  a native 
of  Tennessee.  They  moved  to  Missouri  when  it  was  a 
territory.  When  Randolph  County  was  organized  Daniel 
Hunt  donated  the  land  for  the  court  house,  and  the  town 
Was  named  Huntsville  in  his  honor.  The  first  court  house 
Was  built  of  logs,  and  some  years  afterwards  it  burned.  All 
the  archives,  including  the  will  of  Daniel  Hunt,  were  de- 
stroyed. He  died  in  1842. 

George  Washington  Hunt,  my  father,  was  born  in 
Huntsville,  in  1828.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  a large 
family.  When  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  in  1849, 

* Acknowledgement  is  due  to  Mrs.  Edna  Hill,  personal  secretary 
^ Mr.  Hunt  during  many  of  bis  years  as  governor  of  Arizona.  Mrs. 
Idl  took  all  dictation  and  prepared  the  manuscript. — -S.  K. 
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with  a great  many  others  from  that  section  of  Missouri 
he  joined  the  Argonauts  and  went  to  California.  After 
two  years  he  returned,  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
to  his  native  town  in  Missouri. 


He  was  married  there  to  my  mother,  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Yates,  daughter  of  John  Marshall  Yates,  whose  plan- 
tation was  near  Huntsville.  John  Marshall  Yates  was  re- 
lated to  the  great  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  being  a 
grandson  of  John  Marshall’s  sister,  Martha  Marshall  Yates. 
The  Yates  family  was  an  old  colonial  family,  the  first  fore- 

zht  ayn§,  come  Wlth  Lord  Baltimore  when  the  colony 
of  Maryland  was  settled.  George  Yates,  from  the  west  of 
England,  was  the  first  surveyor  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore. 
His  great-grandson  was  Dr.  Michael  Yates,  Caroline 
County,  Virginia,  where  my  maternal  grandfather,  who 
was  a grandson  of  Dr.  Michael  Yates,  was  born  in  1796 
My  maternal  grandfather  married  Virginia  Christian  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  Virginia  Christian  was  the  grand- 
daughter  of  Captain  John  Christian  of  Hanover  County, 
Virginia  The  Christian  family  came  from  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  were  given  a grant  of  land  by  the  King  of  Eng- 
land in  1665.  They  settled  on  the  Rappahannock. 


Captain  John  Christian  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army.  He  taught  school  in  the  winter  and  joined  the 
colors  in  the  summer.  At  that  time  John  Paul  Jones  was 
playing  havoc  on  the  high  seas  with  the  English  navy.  One 
summer  Captain  Christain  received  word  that  a son  had 
been  born  to  him.  He  asked  his  company  to  name  him 
and  the  men  named  the  boy  Paul  Jones  Christian.  When 
Captain  Christian  died  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  his  son, 
1 aul  Jones  Christian  returned  to  Hanover  County,  Virgin- 
ia,  and  settled  the  estate.  It  is  from  the  line  of  descent  that 
1 hold  my  membership  in  the  organization  known  as  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution.  In  every  generation  since 
that  time  there  has  always  been  a Paul  in  the  family  name, 
and  this  is  the  origin  of  my  name  Paul.  I was  named  for 
my  uncle,  Dr  Paul  Christian  Yates,  who  in  turn  was 
named  for  Paul  Jones  Christian. 
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The  Yates  and  Christian  families  were  slave  holders. 
My  grandfather  was  a first  cousin  to  Richard  Malcolm 
Johnston  who  commanded  the  Kentucky  dragoons  at  the 
battle  of  Fort  Meigs  wherein  Tecumpseh  met  his  death. 
Johnson  received  eighteen  wounds  in  that  battle,  being 
carried  back  to  Kentucky  on  a stretcher  by  his  soldiers.  He 
afterwards  became  a member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

My  great-grandmother  Christian  was  the  largest 
slave-holder  in  Randolph  County,  owning  some  fifty 
slaves.  Grandfather  Yates  also  had  numerous  slaves.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  Grandfather  Yates  had  three  sons 
go  to  the  southern  army.  Missouri  was  a border  state  and 
there  were  raids  from  guerillas  on  both  sides  during  the 
conflict.  In  1864  Grandfather  Yates,  with  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  including  my  father’s  family,  left  for 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  There  we  were  protected  from  dis- 
turbances, as  his  nephew,  Richard  Yates,  was  the  war 
governor  of  Illinois. 

I had  been  born  in  Huntsville,  Missouri,  November 
1,  1859.  My  older  brother  was  six  years  older  than  I,  and 
my  younger  brother  six  years  younger.  So  I grew  up 
without  any  playmates  of  my  own  age.  There  were  four 
boys  in  our  family. 

I have  a vivid  recollection  that  while  in  St.  Louis  my 
mother  took  me  to  a public  function.  It  was  a memorial 
service  for  the  martyred  Lincoln.  There  I saw  the  bust  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  My  grandfather,  although  an  ardent 
southerner,  always  held  Abraham  Lincoln  in  high  esteem 
and  held  that  if  he  had  lived  his  kindly  nature  and  au- 
thority would  have  rendered  reconstruction  much  easier 
for  the  south. 

Another  enduring  recollection  I have  is  of  our  re- 
turn from  St.  Louis  to  the  old  plantation  of  Grandfather 
Yates.  The  fences  were  down  and  bones  of  cattle  and 
other  live  stock  were  lying  about.  It  was  a terrible  home- 
coming to  those  who  had  lived  there  previously. 
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My  father  and  mother  had  moved  out  of  Huntsville 
when  they  left  St.  Louis  in  1864,  and  upon  returning  we 
settled  near  my  grandfather’s  estate,  which  was  some  eight 
miles  north  of  Huntsville.  There  was  a small  village  near- 
by  called  Darksville.  There  I went  to  school  four  months 
in  the  winter.  In  the  summer  I attended  a subscription 
school,  as  it  was  called,  for  three  months.  My  reading 
was  confined  to  private  libraries  of  the  family,  and  to 
such  authors  as  Washington  Irving,  Fennemore  Cooper 
and  Dickens. 

In  1872  Grandfather  Yates  passed  away.  In  the  panic 
of  1873  my  father  lost  most  of  his  property,  and  with  his 
wife  and  children  went  to  California.  But  after  three 
months  we  returned  to  Missouri  and  settled  on  a farm 
near  Darksville.  From  my  grandfather’s  estate  my  moth- 
er had  inherited  twenty  acres  of  land  and  on  that  our 
home  was  built. 

I continued  going  to  the  summer  and  winter  schools 
until  the  spring  of  1 878.  Altogether  my  education  went  so 
far  as  to  qualify  me  for  teaching  school  in  the  Missouri 
or  that  day,  butH  had  no  desire  to  teach.  My  uncle,  Dr. 
Paul  Christian  Yates,  had  been  a regimental  surgeon  dur- 
ing  the  civil  war  and  wanted  to  educate  me  as  a physi- 
cian. But  I did  not  prefer  that  profession.  The  adven- 
turous westward  urge  that  had  been  in  our  family  for  cen- 
turies, which  had  brought  them  from  England  to  tide- 
water America,  and  from  the  coast  to  Missouri,  caused  me 
to  leave  home  and  come  west.  I knew  my  mother,  whom 
I greatly  loved  and  admired,  would  be  heartbroken.  I did 
not  have  the  fortitude  to  tell  her.  So  I ran  away,  leaving 
on  March  3,  1878. 

i . My  mother  was  a devout  member  of  the  Mount  Shi- 
loh  Missionary  Baptist  Church  for  many  years.  My  father 
died  in  1900.  I returned  to  visit  mother  in  1900.  She 
wished  to  sell  her  home,  and  I bought  it.  She  lived  in  it 
unti  her  death  in  1904.  I then  leased  it  to  my  older 
brother  for  life,  free  of  charge.  He  passed  away  in  1930 
and  in  January,  1932,  I deeded  the  home  place  to  the 
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Mount  Shiloh  Missionary  Baptist  Church  as  a memorial 
u>  my  mother.  As  a recompense  for  my  abrupt  depart- 
ure, I was  in  later  years,  when  my  mother  grew  old,  able 
to  add  to  honor  and  affection  for  her  all  the  comforts  of 
life  for  her  declining  days. 

I left  home  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
distance  to  Huntsville,  the  county  seat,  was  about  eleven 
miles.  I knew  the  topography  of  the  country,  especially 
the  surrounding  five  or  six  miles.  With  a few  of  my  be- 
longings in  a bag  I went  through  the  fields  and  woods  in 
order  that  no  one  would  see  me.  I arrived  in  Huntsville 
about  eleven  o’clock. 

My  mother’s  cousin,  W.  S.  Christian,  was,  at  that 
time,  county  recorder  of  Randolph  County.  He  had  lost 
a leg  in  the  Civil  War  and  had  been  afterward  elected  to 
that  office.  I went  to  him  and  he  gave  me  a letter. 

I avoided  all  my  acquaintances  and  that  afternoon 
took  the  train  for  Kansas  City.  I stayed  in  Kansas  City, 
as  I recall,  one  night.  Next  day  I could  not  find  anything 
to  do,  and  I had  only  $2.05  left.  So  I went  down  to  the 
railroad  yards.  A man  said  he  would  put  me  on  the  train 
and  I could  go  a long  way  for  two  dollars.  Being  a green- 
horn I accepted  his  offer,  but  when  the  train  pulled  out 
of  the  yards  the  officers  came  around  and  I was  ousted. 
I hat  did  not  deter  me.  After  the  train  left  I walked 
across  the  Kaw  River  and  about  nine  o’clock  came  to  an- 
other station,  and  there  got  into  a box  car  on  a freight 
train.  I do  not  know  what  time  of  the  night  it  was,  but 
later  the  train  stopped  suddenly.  Evidently  someone  had 
been  run  over  for  I heard  the  trainmen  running  around 
with  lanterns  and  saying  that  someone  had  been  cut  up 
and  killed.  That  was  rather  a harrowing  experience  for  me. 

Next  morning  I arrived  in  Topeka.  There  I spent  my 
last  five  cents  for  a loaf  of  bread.  That  night  I boarded 
another  freight  car  and  on  Sunday  morning  arrived  at 
Manhattan,  Kansas.  I got  off  here  because  it  was  rather 
dangerous  to  board  a train  in  the  day  time.  All  day  long 
I stayed  around  the  yards  of  the  railroad.  That  was  my 
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first  Sunday  away  from  home,  and  I was  very  much  down 

m jP™tS’jaS  We  3S  hun^  1 rema‘ned  there  that  night 
and  Monday  morning  early  went  out  into  the  country  to 
ook  for  a job  About  noon  I came  to  a farm  house.  The 
farmer  said,  Come  in  and  have  something  to  eat.”  So  I 
had  my  first  meal  for  several  days.  During  my  schoo 

tdhZi  °‘her  mrWrS  my  cl“-  elocution' 

nd  I had  committed  several  pieces  to  memory.  So  after 

inner  I repeated  one  of  my  pieces  in  return  for  their 
generosity. 

My  host  told  me  to  go  to  another  farmer,  who,  he 
ought,  probably  would  have  something  for  me  to  do.  I 
went  there  but  with  no  results.  But  I stayed  with  this  sec- 
ond farmer  all  night  and  had  breakfast  there  the  next 
morning.  I was  referred  to  an  old  German  farmer  in  the 

TS-lT  ^ 1 rinuly  SfCUrCd  WOrk  for  one  month, 

I would  hav  3 \ 1 thoUght  at  the  end  of  the  month 

endofrir  m°ney  t0  S°  back  home>  but  at  the 

end  of  the  month  I was  just  as  determined  as  ever  to  seek 

my  fortune  in  the  far  west. 

I left  for  the  railroad,  and  there  found  that  a great 

rrr1  Tfeieatin/  tek  way°n  frekght  ^ms.  w. 

times  1 would  ride  and  then  again  I would  walk.  I recall 
that  in  western  Kansas  I was  riding  on  a freight  train 

Son  d tra'Tn  Came’  found  me  and  made  me  get  off. 
Upon  descending  the  side  steps  I was  afraid  to  let  go-  he 

told  me  to  jump  or  he  would  kick  me  off.  I jumped  from 

fall  7Jm8rTn  and  IUCHy  fdl  in  3 Sand  Pde  that  the 
fall  did  not  hurt  me.  That  was  my  last  experience  in 

in  aTrr-8  a,train-  I walked  into  a place  and  obtained  a job 
m a section  house  helping  cook;  the  man’s  wife  was  a wav 
for  a week.  I did  the  best  I could  and  got  a dollar  a day. 

iust  a*  wVTSht  3 ticket  f°  Denver’  arriving  there  with 

« the  Wol  ^ rgmy-P°Ciet-  The  first  mght  I stopped 
at  the  Women  s Christian  Temperance  Union.  I had  to 

S,  Twy;  r ?ntS-  / COU,d  n0t  flnd  Work-  The  next 
vatilrJ  the  outlying  suburbs.  It  was  dark  and  I 

vaulted  the  fence  of  a very  tine  home,  made  my  way  into 
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the  coal  house  and  slept  there  that  night.  Years  afterwards, 
in  1927,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Arizona  and  chair- 
man of  the  Arizona  Colorado  River  Commission,  I was  in 
Denver  meeting  with  governors  and  representatives  of  the 
other  states  of  the  river  basin.  A local  newspaper  man 
who  interviewed  me  asked,  "Were  you  ever  in  Denver  be- 
fore?” I said,  "Oh,  yes,  I stopped  in  a fine  hotel.”  He  said, 
"But  I suppose  you  had  not  quite  such  a royal  welcome  as 
you  have  now.”  I replied,  "No,  it  was  quite  different;  I 
slept  in  a coal  house.”  His  paper  made  much  of  the  story. 

That  morning  I walked  to  Golden,  Colorado,  and 
stopped  there  overnight.  This  was  about  the  middle  of 
April.  The  next  day  I walked  up  the  canyon  to  Black- 
hawk  and  there  entered  a lodging  house.  I had  but  five 
dollars  left  after  paying  the  proprietor  $1.00  for  my 
lodging.  I asked  if  there  was  any  work.  He  said,  "No,” 
but  in  the  morning  he  told  me,  "We  have  a job  in  the 
kitchen.”  "All  right,”  I replied.  I was  in  the  kitchen  for 
a week,  after  which  I was  put  in  the  dining  room  and  later 
on  in  the  office.  As  assistant  in  the  office  to  the  proprietor 
I still  had  to  help  in  the  dining  room  and  also  assist  the 
chambermaid  in  making  up  the  beds.  I stayed  about  half 
a year  in  the  place.  That  was  in  1878. 

I met  many  people  there.  George  Fertig,  a miner 
who  was  stopping  at  the  hotel,  advised  me  that  he  was 
going  out  prospecting  the  next  spring.  He  wanted  me 
to  go  with  him.  I made  my  plans  to  accompany  him  in  the 
spring  of  1 879.  In  the  meantime  my  work  at  the  Black- 
hawk  Hotel  ended  when  the  hotel  closed.  I went  up  to 
another  place,  then  to  Central  City  and  back  again  to 
Blackhawk.  When  spring  came,  with  what  resources  we 
had,  we  started  on  this  prospecting  trip.  We  walked  to 
Denver  but  went  over  the  mountain  trail  instead  of  down 
the  canyon.  The  journey  required  one  day.  It  was  a 
long  march  of  about  forty  miles.  Upon  reaching  Denver 
we  purchased  our  outfit  and  one  horse  to  pack.  The  next 
night  Fertig  returned  with  the  information  that  he  had 
been  in  a monte  game  and  had  lost  all  of  his  money.  But 
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the  outfit  was  purchased  and  paid  for,  so  with  my  means 
alone  we  set  forth. 

We  prospected  in  the  mountainous  section  to  Central 
Park.  Then  we  went  to  South  Park,  and  finally  parted 
at  a little  mining  camp  in  southern  Colorado. 

In  the  meantime  we  had  traded  our  pony  for  two 
burros,  one  for  me  and  one  for  my  partner.  I went  to 
Pueblo  and  from  Pueblo  to  Colorado  Springs  and  from 
there  to  Manitou.  At  Manitou  I concluded,  as  my  funds 
were  getting  low,  to  go  to  Leadville,  Colorado.  I packed 
my  burro  and  proceeded  to  Leadville.  Crossing  the  last 
mountain  range,  I think  in  October,  I came  into  the  great 
mining  camp  of  Leadville  in  the  fall  of  1879.  At  that 
time  it  was  one  of  the  booming  mining  camps  of  the  west. 
There  was  much  that  was  new  to  me,  especially  the  dance 
halls  where  anybody  could  pay  so  much  to  dance  with  the 
girls  and  then  pay  for  the  drinks.  There  were  a number 
of  vaudeville  houses  and  variety  shows.  The  camp  was 
lively.  At  times  one  could  hardly  walk  on  the  streets. 
Most  of  the  time  I was  in  Leadville  I worked  for  a laundry. 
At  that  time  there  were  no  steam  laundries,  all  work  being 
done  by  hand.  My  job  was  to  collect  the  clothes,  deliver 
them  and  collect  the  pay. 

In  March  I packed  my  blankets  and  started  for  the 
Gunnison  country.  That  was  a new  mining  field  which 
was  just  being  opened.  As  I emerged  from  the  suburbs 
of  Leadville,  a freighter  returning  with  empty  wagons  took 
with  him  both  me  and  my  roll  of  bedding.  I rode  with 
him  until  we  came  to  a railroad.  There  I joined  another 
outfit  and  went  with  it  to  the  Gunnison  country.  Ar- 
riving at  Gunnison  I heard  of  an  opportunity  in  the  moun- 
tains for  work  in  a saw  mill,  but,  although  I made  a trip 
to  the  saw  mill,  the  job  did  not  develop.  I stayed  one 
night  and  came  down  again.  On  my  way,  as  I sat  on  the 
side  of  the  road  to  rest,  a small  outfit  came  by.  There  were 
three  men  with  their  equipment,  two  mules  and  a wagon. 
They  told  me  I could  go  with  them.  The  next  day  we 
crossed  the  snow  line  and  had  to  camp  one  night  in  the 
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snow.  The  snow  was  very  hard.  Finally  we  reached  the 
Gunnison  country.  One  of  the  men  of  this  party  after- 
wards proved  to  be  a great  friend  of  mine. 

I could  not  get  anything  to  do  and  after  about  six 
weeks,  in  company  with  another  man,  I went  into  the  San 
Juan  country.  From  there,  traveling  over  Indian  trails, 
we  came  to  the  Animas  River.  At  that  place  a townsite 
had  been  laid  out,  and  bricks  were  being  made  for  houses. 
We  secured  work  at  the  townsite.  For  six  weeks  we  made 
brick,  until  the  weather  turned  very  cold.  A group  of  us 
who  had  been  working  at  the  brick  yard  started  for  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico.  I still  had  my  burro.  We  stopped  one 
night  at  a watering  place,  the  name  of  which  I do  not  re- 
call. The  next  place  of  importance  was  the  Pueblo  of 
Taos.  There  we  passed  one  night.  The  journey  from  Taos 
to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  was  very  trying  and  we  were 
exhausted  upon  arriving  at  the  capital.  However,  tired 
as  I was,  I went  to  see  the  old  capitol  building  and  the  old 
church. 

The  Santa  Fe  railway  was  building  a road  through  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  to  El  Paso,  and  offered  free  transpor- 
tation to  anyone  who  would  go  to  the  scene  of  construc- 
tion for  employment.  The  next  morning,  I,  with  the 
others,  obtained  transportation  and  enjoyed  a train  ride. 
When  the  train  stopped,  we  learned  the  place  of  opera- 
tions was  about  thirty  miles  from  the  railroad.  There  was 
no  way  to  get  there  except  by  walking.  Discussing  the 
matter,  we  concluded  it  would  be  a better  idea  to  build  a 
boat  and  float  down  the  Rio  Grande.  I bought  the  lumber 
and  the  group  of  us  built  a flat  boat.  We  launched  it 
that  afternoon  and  with  our  blankets  and  some  grub  we 
started  exploring  the  Rio  Grande  by  boat.  We  missed  the 
railroad  camp  but  since  we  were  out  we  thought  it  as  well 
to  go  on.  The  third  day  out  rapids  were  encountered. 
Prior  to  that  time  my  companions  had  been  relating  how 
expert  they  were  in  many  matters,  but  the  minute  we 
struck  the  rapids  and  the  boat  filled  they  all  jumped 
ashore.  It  was  amusing.  I stayed  with  the  boat,  which 
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floated  down  the  stream.  As  I stood  up  the  water  ran 
over  the  gunwale.  But  the  boat  did  not  sink;  half  a mile 
down-stream  I got  it  ashore.  I baled  out  the  water  and 
saved  part  of  our  food.  The  salt  and  pepper  were  gone; 
the  flour  was  wet.  I lost  my  shoes.  In  about  an  hour  the 
others  came  up,  very  meek.  From  that  time  on  I was  the 
undisputed  captain  of  the  boat. 


The  next  day  we  came  to  a camp  of  soldiers.  At  that 
time  President  Hayes  was  going  from  California  through 
rizona  to  the  east.  The  military  department  had  sol- 
diers at  different  points  along  the  route.  We  had  reached 
one  of  the  pomts  where  soldiers  were  stationed  for  his  pro- 
tection. I went  to  the  camp,  where  one  of  the  soldiers 
gave  me  a pair  of  shoes  in  place  of  those  lost  in  the  rapids 
The  next  place  was  called  San  Marcial,  near  Rincon,  New 
Mexico  At  that  time  the  railroad  had  not  reached  San 
Marcial  but  grading  was  being  done.  There  were  many 
rough  characters  in  the  neighborhood.  Only  two  of  our 
party  were  left.  With  our  boat  we  established  a ferry 
and  for  the  next  sixty  days  made  a good  living  by  boating 
passengers  across  the  Rio  Grande.  We  were  engaged  H 

hadnfidhdS  Un^*  Christmas,  when  we  met  the  man  who 
had  aided  me  in  Colorado  when  I was  returning  from  my 
unsuccessful  trip  to  the  saw  mill  in  the  mountains.  He  was 

I™?  'a  S'Iver,ClT  The  ferry  business  haying  ended 
with  the  advent  of  cold  weather,  with  plenty  of  food  and 
blankets  we  started  down  the  Rio  Grande  again.  Our 
only  mishap  occurred  when  the  river  spread  in  a tremen- 
dous  gale  We  could  not  follow  the  channel.  Some  of  us 

on  Cthed  tHe  T bi3nk'  • Tw°  of  the  other  Allows  had  been 
on  the  west  bank  trying  to  kill  some  game.  After  we 

made  the  east  bank  there  was  no  way  to  <*et  back  One  nf 

.he  WloW  on  the  other  tide  polled  off  hi, “tthS  nd 

Se7£d  7'  had  Pl'"'r  f0»A  T1“ 

the  river  had  frozen,  except  the  current,  and  without  dif- 
ficulty we  went  on  to  El  Paso,  where  we  were  to  be  fori 
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This  friend  of  mine,  whose  name  was  Jim  Waters,  and 
I stayed  together.  Finding  nothing  to  do  we  rolled  up  our 
blankets  again  and  started  for  Arizona.  The  Southern 
Pacific  was  then  being  built  through  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  and  near  El  Paso  there  must  have  been  a thousand 
Chinamen  working  on  the  road  bed.  We  walked  to  Dem- 
ing  and  from  there  walked  into  Lordsburg.  From  Lords- 
burg,  Waters  and  I went  to  a small  mining  camp  called 
Shakespeare  where  we  stayed  for  the  next  two  months. 

{To  be  continued) 


PHOENIX— A HISTORY  OF  ITS  PIONEER 
DAYS  AND  PEOPLE 

By  JAMES  M.  BARNEY 
CHAPTER  I. 

FOUNDING  THE  PHOENIX  TOWNSITE. 

There  is  much  archeological  evidence  to  believe  that, 
in  the  dim  and  distant  days  of  a previous  civilization,  there 
existed  numerous  towns  and  villages  in  many  sections  of 
the  Salt  River  Valley.  When  the  first  white  man  came, 
however,  in  1867,  they  found  only  the  shapeless  ruins  of 
long  deserted  buildings  to  mark  the  sites  of  former  habi- 
tations. The  first  few  houses  built  by  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  the  valley  were  concentrated  for  the  most  part  in  the 
northwest  quarter  of  Section  12,  Township  1 North, 
Range  3 East  about  three  and  one-half  miles  easterly 
from  present  day  Phoenix — and  when  the  first  govern- 
ment surveyors  went  over  the  valley,  a few  months  after 
the  coming  of  the  Swilling  Party,  they  found  that  this 
cluster  of  rude  abodes  comprised  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Phoenix  Settlement.  United  States  Deputy  Sur- 
veyor Wilfred  F.  Ingalls  who  surveyed  this  section  of  the 
valley  described  the  settlement  as  follows: 

"A  settlement  called  "Phoenix”  was  formed  in  the  northeast  part 
of  the  township  (T.  1 N.,  R.  3 E.)  during  the  winter  of  1867  and 
1868.  It  now  contains  about  50  persons  who  have  displayed  great  en- 
ergy in  the  construction  of  their  "Irrigation  Ditches’’  and  the  clear- 
ing  of  their  land  and  will  this  year  bring  under  cultivation  a large 
extent  of  country.  The  settlement,  though  young,  bears  every  evi- 
dence of  thrift  and  prosperity.” 

Within  a very  few  years  after  the  coming  of  the  pio- 
neers, however,  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  valley 
had  been  so  well  and  conclusively  proven  that  it  soon  be- 
came plainly  evident  that,  somewhere  in  this  section,  there 
was  destined  to  grow  a large  and  permanent  town.  But 
on  account  of  the  great  size  of  the  valley  and  the  many 
suitable  places  for  townsites,  the  task  of  selecting  the  best 
location  for  a future  metropolis  became  a difficult  and 
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vexing  one,  and  it  required  much  patient  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  settlers  before  a satisfactory  site  could  be 
chosen. 

Although,  as  would  be  natural,  the  choosing  of  a site 
for  a town  was,  from  the  beginning  of  the  valley’s  settle- 
ment, a favorite  and  interesting  topic  of  conversation 
among  the  first  settlers,  it  was  not  until  1870  that  they 
finally  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  had  become  an  ab- 
solute necessity  to  locate  a town  at  some  advantageous  site 
in  the  valley.  Major  James  B.  McKinnie  and  many  others 
were  for  having  it  laid  off  on  ground  occupied  by  McKin- 
nie and  Cromwell  A.  Carpenter,  his  partner — the  south- 
west quarter  of  Section  3,  Township  1 North,  Range  3 
East — where  they  operated  a small  roadhouse  and  saloon 
and  which  was  located  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the 
east  of  the  site  which  was  eventually  chosen  and  just  to  the 
north  of  the  Tempe  Road  of  today.  However,  the  Starar 
boys,  Jake  and  Andy,  Columbus  H.  (Lum)  Gray,  Darrell 
Duppa,  Edward  Irvine,  John  B.  Montgomery,  John  P. 
Osborn,  Thomas  Barnum,  John  T.  Dennis,  James  D. 
Monihon,  John  T.  Alsap,  William  Rowe,  James  Murphy 
and  others  were  in  favor  of  the  site  that  is  now  known 
as  the  Original  Townsite  and  which  practically  represents 
the  business  district  of  present-day  Phoenix  — the  north 
half  of  Section  8,  Township  1 North,  Range  3 East.  On 
the  other  hand  Hellings  and  Company,  John  W.  Swilling, 
Arthur  L.  Rogers,  Lodovic  Vander  Mark,  Jack  Walters, 
Thomas  J.  L.  Hoague,  Edward  K.  Buker,  and  their  friends, 
wanted  to  see  a town  grow  up  around,  or  near,  the  flour- 
ing mill  (Helling  s Mill)  which  was  then  under  construc- 
tion on  the  southeast  quarter  of  Section  2,  Township  1 
North,  Range  3 East. 

The  first  written  information,  however,  regarding  ef- 
forts to  choose  a townsite  in  the  valley,  are  contained  in 
some  correspondence  from  the  Phoenix  Settlement,  under 
date  of  August  13,  1870,  and  appearing  in  the  Prescott 
Miner,  from  which  is  taken  the  following: 

Two  towns  have  been  laid  off  within  a week,  but  of  the  par- 
ticulars I am  not  advised.” 
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3 le“er  from  Phoenix,  of  later  date,  is  found  the 
following  clear  and  definite  information: 

Editor  'Citizen':—  "Phoenix,  A.  T„  Oct.  17,  1870. 

“ r 

mumty  gathermgs-some  of  those  interested  commenced 

tionTat^r/-  bui!d'nS’  50  fav<>rable  did  condi- 

s te  Canu.n  Ha  T'™  £°  COme  the  future  *>wn- 
, captain  Hancock  was  making  ready  to  start  the 

work  of  surveying  the  property  into  a townsite when 

^TT/nt  aSlm  3r0Se  am°ng  the  settIers-  When 
dissatisfaction  became  very  evident  and  widespread 

the  settlers  held  a number  of  informal  meetings  at  Mc 

Kmnie  s saloon,  in  efforts  to  compose  their  differences 

Sffieyirln  ^ W rCach  3 Permanent  adjustment  of  thek 

dly  ZT:  thG  F°nSOrS  °f  tHe  t0Wnsite  dement  set  a 

lohn  M 8 mCetmS  t0  a$Semble  at  the  house  of  Mr. 

John  Moore,  a prominent  rancher,  which  brought  order 

out  of  chaos  and  brought  forth,  also,  the  town  of  Phoenix 

now  the  most  populous  and  important  city  in  Arizona. 

At  this  mass  meeting  of  citizens  of  the  valley  which 

ToZt*  l^T  °{Mr-  Mo°re  tbe  twentiethday 
oi  October,  1870  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a suitable 

compos  o,  Darrell  Duppa,  Joh.^  “7E17 
Griffin,  all  well-known  residents  of  the  valley.  After 


1.  Arizona  Citizen,  October  29,  1870. 
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due  deliberation  this  committee  recommended  the  north 
one-half  of  section  eight,  township  one  north,  range  three 
east,  as  the  most  suitable  site  for  the  location  of  a town  and 
that^said  town  be  called  "Phoenix.”  After  the  report  of 
the  townsite  committee”  had  been  presented  to  the  mass- 
meeting, it  was  approved  and  accepted,  and  the  committee 
discharged.  The  proposition  was  then  placed  to  a vote  of 
those  present  and  the  result  of  the  balloting  being  pre- 
ponderantly in  favor  of  the  committee’s  report  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Phoenix  was  formally  selected. 

In  a letter  from  the  Phoenix  Settlement,  bearing  the 
date  of  December  26,  1870,  the  following  appears: 

’‘Phoenix,  A.  T.,  Monday.  Dec.  26.  1870. 

As  you  do  not  seem  to  have  a correspondent  in  this  section  of  the 
territory,  I will  write  you  sometimes  when  anything  occurs  worth 
noticing  and  making  a short  letter  acceptable.  We  are  a growin-  com- 
munity and  we  like  to  have  the  people  know  it.  Our  population  has 
nearly  doubled  in  two  months,  and  the  immigration  does  not  seem  to 
be  on  the  wane  at  all.  Several  families  have  come  in  during  the  last 
month,  and  the  gentler  sex  is  becoming  quite  well  represented. 

Our  townsite  has  been  selected  after  considerable  discussion,  and 
with  a few  exceptions  the  people  seem  to  be  satisfied.  Judge  Berry  and 
other  strangers  who  have  examined  it,  are  much  pleased  with  it,  and 
commend  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  selecting  the  townsite.  The 
sale  of  town  lots  occurred  last  Friday  and  Saturday,  Dec.  23rd  and 
24th  and  was  a great  success.  Sixty-three  lots  were  sold,  at  an  aver- 
age of  forty  dollars,  the  highest  paid  for  one  lot  being  $140.00.  Judge 
Berry  had  the  honor  of  bidding  off  the  first  lot,  after  quite  a spirited 
contest.  Several  buildings  will  be  commenced  within  a few  days.  Wm. 
A.  Hancock  & Co.  have  the  adobes  nearly  made  for  their  store  and  will 
soon  have  a house  up.  Other  merchants  will  erect  buildings  and  move 
to  the  townsite  in  the  spring.”2 

This  last  letter  refers  to  the  sale  of  lots  on  the  site 
finally  selected,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  present  lo- 
cation of  Phoenix. 

"The  new  town  was  named  Phoenix  at  the  suggestion  of  Darrell 
Duppa,  and  the  name  was  not  only  singularlv  appropriate,  but  in  a 
way  prophetic,  for  a new  and  flourishing  civilization  has  here  sprung 
up,  on  the  ashes  of  the  old.  Scattered  everywhere  through  the  valley 
are  rums  of  immense  houses  and  villages  and  canals,  while  pottery  and 
stone  implements  strew  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  every  acre  may 


2.  Arizona  Citizen,  January  7,  1870. 
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be  found  evidence  of  a by-gone  age  and  of  a powerful  race  who  have 
departed,  leaving  only  ruins  to  mark  their  dwelling  places.”' 

Much  has  been  said  of  these  ruins,  and  many  specula- 
tions have  been  made  as  to  the  builders,  but  no  acceptable 
solution  has  ever  been  advanced  as  to  their  origin  or  their 
fate.  However,  it  was  the  presence  of  their  ruins  which 

suggested  the  name  of  "Phoenix”  for  the  newly  founded 
town. 

..  namf  "phoemx”  had  been  given  by  Duppa  to 

the  little  settlement  on  Salt  River  long  before  it  was 
adopted  as  the  name  of  the  townsite,  and  was  first  used 
officially  when  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Yavapai  Coun- 
ty formed  the  settlement  into  an  election  precinct,  desig- 

?a*“S  'l35  1 n°emX  Pr,ecinct'”  This  occurred  on  May  4, 
868,  when  at  a special  meeting  of  the  Yavapai  County 

Ciden  ™h  John  G.  Campbell,  chairman, 

Gideon  Cornell,  member,  and  Folett  G.  Christie,  clerk 
present,  election  precincts  were  established  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  holdmg  the  county  election  of  Wednesday,  June 
, 1868.  At  this  time  "Phoenix  Precinct”  first  appears 
upon  the  official  county  records  with  John  W.  Swilline 
as  Inspector,  and  J E.  Davis  and  J.  Burns  as  Judges  the 
voting  place  being  located  at  Swilling’s  house. 

With  reference  to  the  naming  of  the  Phoenix  Settle- 
rdr&  at/he  S3me’  °f  3 horoscoPe  of  its  future, 
October^  f8°70: 7’  * Arizonan’  Wf0te  as  follows  - 

mp  "]?}*  man  ,(Da,rreI1  Duppa)  who  first  named  the  present  settle- 
ment  did  so  with  a last  gasp  at  his  classics,  calling  it  "Phoenix  ” and 

nlWe,  m;°u0;T.rT,0d3y'S  c‘v'hzation  r.ses  from  the  aThes  of  the 
ditch,.1  IS  d°ubtful  !f  the  new  wil>  surpass  the  old  in  masonry  water 
mt;,nemenPr  i°nrtLe  * ,Win  in{inMy  ^ .beyond  it  in  production! 

it  will  fill  in  th-  h’  r USC  U(  arCS’  m popu  3t‘on>  ar,d  in  the  space  that 
nent!  ^ ° Ar‘Z°na  and  that  of  the  American  conti- 

tn  ,,Afi.er  the.  nar?e  of  Phoenix  had  been  formally  given 
to  the  Townsite,  the  original  Phoenix  Settlement  and  vi- 

PhoenixbeC3me  kn°Wn  35  Miil  City’  and  Iater  as  East 

3.  Wallace  V.  Elli„tt  and  Co.,  History  of  Arizona  Territory,  1884. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SALT  RIVER  VALLEY  TOWN  ASSOCIATION 

AND 

THE  FIRST  TOWNSITE  COMMISSIONERS. 

After  the  location  of  the  Phoenix  Townsitc  had  been 
definitely  decided  upon  and  the  proceedings  of  the  mass 
meeting  had  come  to  a conclusion,  the  gathering  resolved 
itself  into  an  association  which  was  called  The  Salt  River 
Valley  Town  Association,  and  organized  by  electing  John 
T.  Alsap,  James  Murphy  and  J.  P.  Perry  as  Townsite  Com- 
missioners, to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  attending 
to  the  business  management  of  the  Townsite;  the  laying 
out  of  the  land  selected  into  blocks  and  lots;  the  holding 
of  public  sales  for  the  disposal  of  the  same;  the  raising  of 
funds  for  necessary  expenses;  and  many  other  details.  Mr. 
Alsap  became  chairman  of  this  body,  Captain  William  A. 
Hancock,  the  first  secretary  of  the  commission,  and  the 
articles  of  the  association  were  signed  by  the  following 
residents  of  the  Phoenix  Settlement: 


Darrell  Duppa 
Wm.  B.  Hellings  & Co. 
Barnett  & Block 
Thos.  Barnum 
James  Murphy 
John  T.  Dennis 
Wm.  A.  Holmes 
James  M.  Buck 
Jacob  Starar 
John  T.  Alsap 
Columbus  H.  Gray 

James  D. 


Martin  P.  Griffin 
James  McC.  Elliott 
J.  P.  Perry 
Wm.  Rowe 
Michael  Connell 
Daniel  Twomey 
Charles  C.  McDermott 
Edward  Irvine 
John  P.  Osborn 
Andrew  Starar 
Paul  Becker 
Monihon 


As  soon  as  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  The  Salt 
River  Valley  Town  Association  had  received  their  instruc- 
tions, they  employed,  in  the  month  of  November,  Captain 
William  A.  Hancock  to  plan  and  stake  out  the  chosen 
townsite,  and  by  December  23,  1870,  a sufficient  number 
of  lots  had  been  surveyed  to  enable  the  town  commission- 
ers to  hold  a sale  and  thus  secure  funds  enough  to  prosecute 
the  work  of  surveying.  This  work  was  necessarily  slow  and 
interrupted  as  money  was  scare,  but  by  the  spring  of  1871, 


. 
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the  last  lot  had  been  surveyed  and  the  map  furnished  by 
Captain  Hancock  showed  a townsite  one  mile  in  length  by 
half  a mile  in  width,  divided  into  ninety-eight  blocks.  In 
the  work  of  surveying  Captain  Hancock  was  aided  by  Tom 
Barnum,  John  P.  Osborn,  Jim  Monihon  and  one  or  two 
others. 

When  the  founders  of  Phoenix  laid  out  the  original 
townsite  they  naturally  felt  that  it  would  some  day  be  a 
populous  and  thriving  city  and  planned  accordingly.  Wuh 
that  vision  before  them,  provision  was  made,  in  the  scheme 
of  the  townsite  plan,  for  setting  aside  two  entire  blocks  of 
ground  for  public  use — these  being  designated  as  the  Plaza 
and  Courthouse  Square.  All  streets  contiguous  to  these 
squares  along  which,  no  doubt,  the  pioneers  dreamed 
that  costly  structures  of  various  kinds  would,  some  day, 
arise  were  laid  out  in  hundred  feet  widths,  such  favored 
thoroughfares  including  Washington,  Jefferson,  Monte- 
zuma, Maricopa,  Cortes  and  Mojave  Streets,  while  all  lots 
facing  these  same  squares  were  made  twenty-five  feet  wide 
the  width  of  valuable  business  lots.  It  seems  very  evi- 
dent that  the  pioneers  thought  that  all  business  would  re- 
main clustered  about  these  public  squares  and,  for  many 
years,  business  did  do  that  very  thing  until  forced  to 
spread  out  by  an  ever  increasing  population.  With  few 
exceptions,  all  other  streets  were  made  with  a width  of  80 
feet,  while  most  of  the  blocks  were  laid  out  300  feet  square, 
12  lots  50  feetxl3  7/z  feet  each — to  the  block,  with  a 
25  foot  alley  running  through  most  of  the  squares. 

The  first  lot  sold  was  that  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  Washington  and  Montezuma  Streets,  Lot  No.  1,  Block 
22.  It  was  bought  by  Judge  William  J.  Berry,  of  Pres- 
cott for  $104,  while  the  adjoining  lot  to  the  south  brought 
$40,  both  of  them  being  now  worth  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  Hancock  s lot  on  the  opposite  corner,  Lot  No.  2, 
Block  21,  for  which  Ellis  & Co.  in  1884  paid  $8,000, 
brought  $70. 

Judge  William  J.  Berry,  who  purchased  the  first  lot 
offered  for  sale  upon  the  Phoenix  Townsite,  was  a reput- 
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able  resident  of  Prescott,  to  which  place  he  had  come  at 
an  early  day  He  was  a member  of  the  first  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  Yavapai  County  which  had  as  its  other  mem- 
bers James  Grant  and  George  Coulter,  the  latter  having 
come  to  Arizona  with  the  Walker  Party.  These  members 
met  for  organization  on  January  24,  1866,  and  selected 
James  Grant  as  chairman  he  receiving  two  votes  to  one 
for  George  Coulter,  while  Folett  G.  Christie  was  the  first 
clerk  at  a salary  of  $200  per  year. 

. TJudfeJ^rry  was  also  appointed  the  first  register  of 
the  Land  Office  at  Prescott,  and  in  October,  1873  be- 
came  editor  of  the  Yuma  Sentinel  when  the  printing 
equipment  used  in  its  publication  was  the  property  of  Col 
James  M.  Barney,  who  sold  it,  in  1875,  to  John  W.  Dor- 

to  thJpl  fo!I°  mns  wri«en  information  with  reference 
day- 6 Ph°emX  1 0WnsIte  « also  found  in  the  press  of  that 

inrsi?  *“•  «■*—  «•  SZ’Z 

etc  atL?  aTdmtr°US  T*  ^ ’T^'  WaMr  ditches'  cooking  utensils, 
etc.,  attest,  and  it  may  be  tliat  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Terri 

are^unexcdled  hem'll  ‘l'  ^ricultu-‘  ^sources,  which 

here.01  elsewhere,  it  has  great  manufacturing  resources 
and,  as  manufactories  must  soon  be  established  at  proper  points  in  ch 

auen  ion’to  ;,  ,UnderS  °f  ^ will  be  ceuain  to  p y du 

rZS  fe  pasTphoenfx  ^ 

we  prI.nnt0ttrf^lohOW  W ^ f8'*  River  settleraents  are  progressing, 
Aom  j T l£p:  § 6XtraCt  fr°m  3 PriV3te  ‘ettCr  recently  received 

, i W J are  having  our  town  of  Phoenix  laid  out,  and  I shall  nrob 
ably  send  you  an  advertisement  before  long  for  the  sale  of  lots  ^ust 
now  the  farmers  are  pretty  busy  putting!  their  cr^s  The  s^et 
potato  crop  is  being  harvested  at  present  and  is  turning  out  well  Some 
enterprising  vines  that  were  trying  to  get  up  a second  crop  of  grapes 

Werr  n'Pped  hy  the  frost  about  a week  ago.  The  crop  was 
good,  however,  for  a firsc  one.’  ”*  6 • p 


Arizona  Miner,  Prescott,  December  10, 


1870. 


■ 
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In  the  Arizona  Miner  of  December  17,  1870,  ap- 
pears the  following  advertisement,  which  is  the  one  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Alsap: 

GREAT  SALE  OF  LOTS 
AT 

PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 

ON  THE  23rd  AND  24th  OF  DECEMBER,  1870. 

One-third  of  the  purchase  money  will  be  required  at  the  time 
of  the  sale,  the  balance  when  the  title  is  made. 

Phoenix,  Arizona,  December  10,  1870. 

In  the  Arizona  Citizen  of  Decmber  10,  1870,  there 
also  appears  an  advertisement,  somewhat  different  from 
the  one  in  the  Arizona  Miner , being  as  follows: 

"NOTICE 

A sale  of  town  lots  will  be  held  in  Phoenix  on  the  23  rd  day  of 
December.  Terms  of  sale  Vd  cash  on  delivery  of  certificate  of  sale,  and 
the  remaining  when  the  title  is  perfected. 

Wm.  Hancock,  Sec’y-” 

With  reference  to  the  above  advertisement  there  ap- 
peared the  following  paragraph  in  the  Citizen  of  Decem- 
ber 17: 

"Next  Friday,  the  23  rd,  the  Phoenix  Townsite  Association  will 
have  a public  sale  of  town  lots.  The  terms,  etc.,  will  be  found  among 
the  advertisements.  Remember  the  time.” 

The  following  letter,  written  shortly  after  the  first 
public  sale  of  town  lots  is  found  in  the  Miner  for  January  7, 

1871: 

"Phoenix,  Arizona,  Dec.  29,  1870. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Miner: 

As  your  regular  correspondent  is  absent  on  other  duties,  permit 
me,  for  once,  to  occupy,  if  I do  not  fill,  his  place. 

Our  once  little  settlement  is  becoming  a populous  region.  We 
number  now  between  5 00  and  600  souls,  and  the  immigration  does  not 
yet  abate.  More  than  fifty  people  have  arrived  here  within  the  last  two 
weeks,  and  we  hear  of  more  yet  on  the  road.  Many  of  the  newcomers 
have  located  ranches  and  bought  water  rights  and  are  commencing 
to  put  in  crops.  Others  have  bought  town  lots  and  are  making  ready 
to  build.  We  have  three  merchants,  one  brewer,  and  a hotel  keeper  all 
preparing  to  build  upon  the  new  townsite. 

The  sale  of  town  lots  which  occurred  last  Friday  and  Saturday 
was  very  successful.  Lots  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $20.00  to 
$142.50.  Sixty-one  lots  sold  averaged  $43.50  each.  Judge  Berry,  of 
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your  town,  had  the  honor  of  buying  the  first  lot  at  $103.00.  The 
Judge  and  Mr.  Holstein  have  been  very  busy  here  the  past  two  weeks, 
filing  the  declaratory  statements  of  the  settlers.  He  has  now  gone  to 
the  settlements  on  the  Gila  River,  to  give  the  people  there  an  oppor- 
tunity to  file  upon  their  land.  He  will  stop  here  a few  days  on  his 
return,  to  permit  the  people  here,  who  have  not  already  done  so,  to 
file  their  statements.  Many  of  the  new  settlers  will  be  prepared  by  that 
time  to  file  their  first  papers.  I am  told  by  the  Commissioners  that 
there  will  be  another  sale  of  town  lots  in  about  a month,  which  will 
be  duly  advertised  in  your  paper.  I understand  that  Mr.  Omar  Case, 
Civil  Engineer,  will  be  employed  by  Mr.  Hanccok  to  finish  the  survey 
of  the  town,  and  make  the  plats.” 

In  the  Arizona  Miner  of  January  14,  1871,  is  found 
the  advertisement  of  the  second  sale  of  lots,  signed  at  Phoe- 
nix, on  January  6,  by  J.  P.  Perry  as  Secretary  of  the  Salt 
River  Valley  Town  Association.  This  sale  took  place  at  1 
o’clock  P.  M.,  on  Saturday,  January  21,  and  the  terms  of 
sale  were  stated  as  l/3rd  cash,  and  the  balance  when  the 
title  is  secured  from  the  Government.” 

An  advertisement  in  the  Miner  of  January  21,  1871, 
gives  notice  of  the  third  sale  which  took  place  on  January 
27  and  28.  This  advertisement  is  also  signed  by  J.  P.  Perry 
as  Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  the  terms  of  sale  were 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  advertisement. 

Commenting  on  the  above  the  Miner  had  the  follow- 
ing: 

By  advertisement  in  today’s  ‘Miner’  it  will  be  seen  that  lots  in 
the  town  of  Phoenix,  Salt  River  Valley,  will  be  offered  for  sale  on  Jan- 
uary 27th  and  28  th  inst.  Former  sales  have  been  very  successful,  and 
we  learn  that  scores  of  anxious  ones  will  be  on  hand  to  purchase  lots 
at  the  forthcoming  sale.” 

The  number  of  lots  sold  at  this  sale  is  cited  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 


~ t . , i hoemx,  A.  T.,  Feb.  14th,  1871. 

lo  the  Editor  of  the  Arizona  Miner: 

I have  not  kept  the  promise  I gave  you  when  I wrote  more  than 
a month  since.  The  dearth  of  news  has  been  such  that  I have  not  felt 
that  I could  make  a letter  interesting.  We  have  not  had  any  earth- 
water  spouts  hurriea^,  Gr  other  physical  phenomena  that  I 
could  chronicle;  neither  have  we  had  any  weddings,  balls,  parties,  or 
other  amusements  or  gatherings  of  the  people,  to  which  the  ladies 
come  out  with  their  Sunday  finery,  and  the  gentlemen  with  their  'store 
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clothes/  We  are  in  fact,  a very  sober,  industrious,  hard-working  peo- 
ple, and  we  have  been,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  us,  hard  at  work 
putting  in  our  crops,  and  taking  care  of  them.  We  have,  not  without 
much  constraint,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  requires  hard  work, 
and  a good  deal  of  it,  to  earn  a livelihood  in  this  valley  at  farming* 
As  we  do  not  propose  to  starve  or  to  walk  the  world,  as  our  first 
parents  originally  did  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  we  must,  perforce, 
knuckle  down  to  it. 

, 0uLV?1Iey  n6Ver  Iooked  better  or  more  Prosperous  than  it  does 
today.  Without  some  untoward  occurrence,  that  has  no  harbinger  in 
the  present,  we  shall  harvest  an  immense  crop  of  small  grain  the  com- 
ing season.  If  our  market  does  not  fail  us  (and  with  the  blessing  of 
God  and  the  help  of  our  good  Uncle  Sam  we  trust  it  will  not),  we 
shall  come  out,  after  harvest,  in  good  circumstances.  Our  town  is  im- 
proving,  three  new  buildings  being  in  course  of  erection,  and  others 
will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  winter  is  a little  past.  The  sale  of 
town  lots,  though  not  as  great  a success  as  the  first,  was  still  as  suc- 
cessful as  was  anticipated.  Twenty-three  lots  were  sold  at  good  prices 
and  I understand  that  others  have  been,  or  will  be  sold  at  private  sale. 
Mr.  William  H.  Kirkland,  one  of  Arizona’s  pioneers,  I hear,  has  pur- 
chased a lot  and  will  commence  building  during  the  coming  week.  The 
Association  has  given  two  lots  for  school  purposes,  one  to  the  Masonic 
Association,  and  two  lots  to  the  M.  E.  Church,  South.  The  Rev  Mr 
McKean  is  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Him  of  Nazareth,  to  quite  large 
congregations  for  this  benighted  country.  I saw  more  ladies  together 
last  Sabbath  than  I have  seen  in  one  house  before  in  eighteen  months.”* 

Referring  to  the  sale  of  Phoenix  town  lots  which  was 
advertised  to  take  place  at  "9  o’clock  A.  M.  on  June  30th, 
1871,  the  Arizona  Citizen , of  Tucson,  had  the  following 
remarks  to  make  on  June  3rd: 

"Phoenix  town  lots,  selected  with  care  at  this  time,  must  prove 
good  investments.  A year  or  two  ago  the  land  there  was  vacant;  now 
it  is  a county  seat  of  what  will  eventually  be  a populous  county.  It  has 
the  best  of  gold  and  silver  mines  to  the  east  and  north  of  it,  and  with- 
in itself,  has  all  the  elements  of  a most  prosperous  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  community.  The  great  overland  railroad  may  hit  it, 
and  cannot  miss  it  many  miles.  In  a few  years  the  whole  valley  will 
teem  with  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  in  fact,  with  all  the  principal 
luxuries  of  food,  and  the  homes  of  thousands  will  be  surrounded  by 
shrubs,  flowers,  and  most  of  the  necessities  and  superfluities  of  life. 
Read  the  notice  of  sale  of  Phoenix  lots,  and  make  a good  investment  by 
purchasing  one  or  more.” 

Three  weeks  later  and  shortly  before  the  sale  it  had  the 
following,  on  June  24,  1871: 


5.  Arizona  Miner,  Prescott,  March  4,  1871. 
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"Good  investments  may  be  made  in  Phoenix  lots,  a public  sale  of 
which  comes  off  as  per  notice  in  the  'Citizen.’  We  have  heretofore 
called  attention  to  this  opportunity  for  safe  speculation,  and  can  only 
say  again  that  we  believe  no  better  investment  of  a few  hundred  dol- 
lars could  be  made  than  in  Phoenix  lots.  It  is  always  safe  to  buv  real 
estate.”  3 

9n  February  15,  1872,  a Declaratory  Statement  was 
filed  by  Judge  Alsap  in  the  United  States  Land  Office  at 
Prescott,  for  the  tract  of  land  upon  which  the  Phoenix 
Townsite  had  been  located,  consisting  of  320  acres,  the  land 
being  taken  up  under  the  provisions  of  the  Townsite  Act  of 
March  2,  1867,  and  the  Amendatory  Act  of  June  8,  1868, 
with  the  date  of  settlement  given  as  February  5,  1872  On 
November  19,  1873,  at  the  Florence  Land  Office,  official 
entiy  was  made  for  the  Phoenix  Townsite,  and  on  April 
10,  1874,  John  T.  Alsap,  Probate  Judge  of  Maricopa  Coun- 
ty, acting  as  Trustee  for  the  Salt  River  Valley  Town  As- 
sociation, was  granted  a patent  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  the  land  occupied  by  the  townsite,  the  total 
expense  in  obtaining  the  same  amounting  to  $5  50.00,  item- 
ized as  follows: 

Cost  of  Land  in  Townsite  at  $1.25  per  acre 

Judge  Alsap,  for  Services 

Jim  Monihon,  Transportation  Charges 

Fees  and  Other  Expenses 


Total $5  50.00 

Jim  Monihon  was  paid  thirty  dollars  for  taking  Judge 
Alsap  to  Florence  where  the  nearest  United  States  Land 
Office  was  then  located,  established  on  May  10,  1873,  and 
removed  to  Tucson  on  July  12,  1881,  and  his  original  claim 
or  this  service  was  placed  before  the  Townsite  Commis- 
sioners by  Judge  Alsap  and  forms  an  interesting  item  of  ex- 
pense in  obtaining  the  town  patent.  The  wording  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


$400.00 

100.00 

30.00 

20.00 


, "Phoenix,  Nov.  29,  1873. 

I hereby  certify  that  I employed  James  Monihon  to  carry  me  to 
the  Town  of  Florence  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  Townsite  of 
Phoenix  and  that  I agreed  that  he  should  receive  the  sum  of  thirty  dol- 
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lars  ($30.00)  for  the  said  service  from  the  Town  Association  of  Phoe- 

J.  T.  ALSAP, 

Probate  Judge, 

Maricopa  County.” 

Of  the  first  Commissioners  selected  by  the  Salt  River 
Valley  Town  Association  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
Townsite,  Chairman  John  Tabor  Alsap  was  probably  the 
most  widely  known.  He  was  a native  of  Kentucky,  having 
been  born  at  Frankfort,  in  that  state,  in  the  year  1832. 
Having  been  graduated  with  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Law  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  New  York  College, 
Mr.  Alsap  followed  the  medical  profession  until  1854  when 
he  crossed  the  plains  to  California.  In  1 864  he  came  to  Ari- 
zona and  commenced  mining  and  prospecting  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Prescott.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  accompanied  Col. 
King  S.  Woolsey  and  his  command  on  one  of  their  expedi- 
tions against  Apache  Indians — going  in  the  capacity  of  sur- 
geon. While  a resident  of  Prescott  he  married  Louisa  A., 
daughter  of  John  P.  Osborn,  an  early  Arizona  pioneer.  In 
the  spring  of  1869  he  and  his  brother-in-law,  William  L. 
Osborn,  came  to  the  Salt  River  Valley  and  settled  on  public 
land  about  a mile  northeast  of  Phoenix.  His  first  wife  hav- 
ing passed  away,  Mr.  Alsap  married,  on  September  7,  1875 
Anna  Dugan  Murray,  a native  of  Lexington,  Texas’  Lewis 
J.  Hedgpeth  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  being  the  officiating  minister.  Mr.  Alsap 
died  in  Phoenix  September  10,  1886.  Two  sons,  John  W. 
and  A.  Guy,  are  today  business  men  of  Phoenix.  Mr  Al- 
sap s widow  continued  to  reside  here  until  the  time  of  her 
v lth>on  December  20,  1902.  She  was  a daughter  of  Wil- 
liam P.  Murray,  a native  of  North  Carolina,  who  settled  in 
the  Texas  country  at  an  early  day.  Mr.  Murray  brought 
his  family  to  the  Salt  River  Valley  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1 870,  and  located  upon  a tract  of  unimproved  land  a 
few  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Phoenix  Townsite.  He  died 
about  a year  after  his  arrival  here. 

Into  the  twenty-two  years  that  John  T.  Alsap  lived 
in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  he  crowded  much  notable  pub- 
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lie  service — being  the  first  territorial  treasurer  of  Arizona, 
appointed  by  Governor  Goodwin;  the  first  probate  judge 
of  Maricopa  County,  appointed  by  Governor  Safford;  the 
first  mayor  of  Phoenix,  after  its  incorporation  as  a city, 
and  four  times  member  of  the  Arizona  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, twice  from  Yavapai  County,  and  twice  from  Mari- 
copa County,  being  president  of  the  council  in  the  fifth, 
and  speaker  of  the  house  in  the  eighteenth  legislative  ses- 
sions. "In  1886  he  received  the  nomination  for  the  coun- 
ty treasureship  of  Maricopa  County,  but  was  summoned 
to  his  heavenly  reward  in  September,  prior  to  the  election, 
of  whose  issue  no  one  was  in  doubt,  owing  to  his  marked 
popularity  and  efficiency  in  all  public  afairs.”* 

James  Murphy,  member  of  the  first  Townsite  Com- 
mission and  who  was,  also,  the  first  storekeeper  of  the  Salt 
River  Valley,  was  a native  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  where 
he  was  born  about  the  year  1828.  From  his  native  state 
he  went  to  Texas  and  then  to  California.  From  the  latter 
state  he  came  to  Arizona  in  the  early  sixties  by  way  of 
La  Paz,  the  the  center  of  rich  placer  grounds  in  northern 
Yuma  County.  He  settled  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  in  the 
year  1869.  Upon  reaching  the  valley  he  took  up  160 
acres  of  government  land,  the  northwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 9,  township  1 north,  range  3 east.  Near  the  north- 
west corner  of  this  desert  ranch,  nowadays  about  400  feet 
east  of  Seventh  Street  and  just  south  of  Van  Buren,  he 
constructed  a small  adobe  building,  after  the  style  of  that 
day,  in  which  he  opened  the  first  store  to  be  started  in  the 
valley. 

"Jim  Murphy  started  a little  store,  the  first  in  the  valley,  and 
the  building  still  stands  It  may  be  noticed  on  the  Tempe  road,  just 
outside  the  city  limits.  It  is  a small  adobe  house  and  is  interesting  as 
being  the  pioneer  store  and  almost  the  first  building  erected  near 
Phoenix.”1 

In  Murphy’s  little  store  were  kept  such  articles  as 
were  then  in  demand  by  the  few  settlers  who  had  taken 
up  homes  in  the  valley. 

6.  Portrait  and  Biographical  Record  of  Arizona,  Chicago,  1901. 

7.  Wallace  W.  Ellioct  and  Co.,  History  of  Arizona  Territory,  San  Francjcio, 
1884. 
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The  following  statement  relative  to  Murphy’s  store 
was  made  by  Mary  A.  (Norris)  Gray,  pioneer  resident  of 
this  section: 

"'The  little  store  he  (Jim  Murphy)  established  was  a Godsend  to 
us,  as  we  had  no  merchants  nearer  than  Wickenburg  on  the  one  side, 
and  Maricopa  Wells  on  the  other.  When  we  wanted  merchandise, ' 
about  all  the  men  in  the  valley  would  have  to  go  to  Wickenburg  for 
it,  and  maybe  they  could  get  a piece  of  bacon  about  a foot  long,  and 
six  inches  wide,  for  the  whole  settlement.”8 

Not  long  after  starting  his  store,  Mr.  Murphy  form- 
ed a business  partnership  with  John  T.  Dennis,  another 
Arizona  pioneer,  who  had  come  into  the  valley  on  De- 
cember 8,  1868,  and  taken  up  a homestead  just  north  of 
Mr.  Murphy’s  location,  southwest  quarter  of  section  4, 
township  1 north,  range  3 east,  which  differed  but  little 
from  the  Murphy  land.  The  firm  name  of  the  partner- 
ship was  "Murphy  and  Dennis”  and  not  only  did  they 
conduct  a mercantile  business  here  but  also  engaged  ex- 
tensively in  farming  and  freighting,  principally  through- 
out central  Arizona,  although  their  teams  and  wagons 
could  often  be  found  as  far  south  as  Yuma  and  Tucson. 

Their  first  business  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Arizona  Miner,  of  February  25,  1871,  and  stated  that  the 
firm  "will  keep  constantly  on  hand  and  sell  cheap  for  cash, 
all  articles  needed  by  Farmers,  Mechanics,  Teamsters,  and 
Flousekeepers,  at  their  store  in  Phoenix.” 

The  Arizona  Miner  also  carried  the  following  com- 
ment: 

"Murphy  and  Dennis  have  just  received  a large  stock  of  goods 
and  opened  a store  at  Phoenix,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Salt  River,  and 
have  had  the  good  sense  to  advertise  their  business  in  the  'Miner/  We 
have  known  Mr.  Murphy  a long  time,  have  dealt  with  him  at  Wick- 
enburg, Weaver,  Black  Canyon,  and  Big  Bug,  and  must  confess  that 
he  always  gave  us  the  best  of  the  bargain.  Success  to  him  and  his 
partner. 

Murphy  and  Dennis  were  among  the  first  merchants 
to  locate  within  the  limits  of  the  Phoenix  Townsite,  their 
store,  which  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Washington, 
just  east  of  Montezuma  Street,  being  the  second  within 


8.  Farish,  History  of  Arizona,  Vol.  6. 
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the  townsite  to  open  its  doors  to  public  patronage.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  existing  between  Mur- 
phy and  Dennis  at  Phoenix,  the  former  moved  to  the 
neighboring  settlement  of  Tempe  where  he  conducted  a 
general  merchandise  store  under  the  name  of  Murphy  and 
Morehouse  until  1886,  when  he  located  on  a homestead  a 
few  miles  to  the  southwest  of  this  city.  Here  he  quickly 
saw  the  need  of  a school  and  took  a leading  part  in  organ- 
izing the  Murphy  School  District  that  same  year.  Mr. 
Murphy  furnished  the  lumber  and  helped  to  build  the  first 
school-house  and  in  other  ways  gave  generously  of  his  time 
and  money,  the  first  sessions  of  the  school  being  held  in  his 
own  home. 

Going  to  Cos  Angeles  for  the  betterment  of  his 
health,  Mr.  Murphy  passed  away  at  that  place  on  August 
2,  1887.  He  was  married  in  Phoenix  and  left  three  chil- 
dren. Two  of  his  sons,  James  T.  and  Samuel  H.,  are  today 
Phoenix  business  men,  while  John  D.  is  a resident  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Locally,  Mr.  Murphy’s  name  is  perpetuated  in  the 
names  of  the  Murphy  School  District  and  the  Murphy  Ad- 
dition to  the  City  of  Phoenix.  He  is  buried  in  Evergreen 
Cemetery,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Concerning  J.  P.  Perry,  the  associate  of  John  T.  Al- 
sap  and  James  Murphy  as  first  Townsite  Commissioners, 
nothing  is  known  at  present. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FIRST  BUILDINGS  OF  THE 
PHOENIX  TOWNSITE. 

After  the  selection  of  the  Phoenix  Townsite  had  taken 
place,  and  the  land  chosen  had  been  laid  out  into  lots  and 
streets  and  some  of  the  lots  sold  at  public  auction,  the  next 
step  anticipated  was  the  erection  of  buildings  thereon. 

The  first  building  constructed  upon  the  townsite  was 
known  as  "Hancock’s  Store”  and  was  erected  on  the  lot 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Washington  and  Montezuma* 

9.  Now  First  Street. 
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Streets.  Captain  William  A.  Hancock,  aided  by  his  busi- 
ness associate,  George  A.  Mowry,  was  the  settler  who 
showed  his  faith  in  the  eventual  development  of  the  Phoe- 
nix Townsite,  by  constructing  this  first  rude  store  build- 
ing. It  was  built  of  the  ever-useful  adobe  and  was  in  size 
about  sixteen  feet  wide  by  thirty  feet  long,  one-story  in 
height,  the  narrow  front  facing  Washington  Street  and 
being  provided  with  a doorway  about  eight  feet  wide  The 
Montezuma  Street  side  of  the  building  was  supplied  with 
two  doorways  and  two  windows  of  regulation  size.  The 

roof  was  made  of  cottonwood  poles,  arrow-weeds  and 
adobe  dirt. 


Soon  after  the  first  public  sale  of  town  lots  was  held 
m the  latter  part  of  December,  1870,  Captain  Hancock 
started  the  work  of  making  adobes  for  his  building  and 
by  the  month  of  February,  of  the  following  year,  this 
pioneer  structure  was  ready  for  occupancy  and  for  some 
time  thereafter  played  a prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  1 own  of  Phoenix. 


The  business  of  the  Phoenix  Townsite,  in  charge  of 
three  Townsite  Commissioners,  was  conducted  from  an  of- 
fice in  this  building  and  when  Maricopa  County  was  or- 

fwedWh  !’  ?e  CpUntj  °/fice$  were  also  established 
Cover  hcnJhe/im  Borard  °,f  Supervisors,  appointed  by 
Governor  Safford,  met  for  their  initial  session  in  this 
building,  ,t  became  the  official  seat  of  county  government 

Monih^a,rdMS  SUCH  T1  CtC  ComPIetion  of  the  Hancock- 
Momhon  building  on  South  Cortes  Street.10 

in"1?,'  fint  house  completed  was  a small  adobe  building  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  near  to  Montezuma,  which  has  been  recently5 demolished 
to  make  room  for  the  fine  brick  building  of  Ellis  and  Co  This  ;,,1. 
house  played  quite  an  important  part  both  in  theory  of  TE  town 

Yavana  T7*  , **  °f  Maricopa  County  frZ 

avapai,  and  unt.l  the  County  Court  House  had  been  built  it  did 

tncers,  transacted  the.r  business  here.  Here  assembled  the  first 


10.  Now  First  Avenue. 
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Board  of  Supervisors,  and  its  narrow  walls  echoed  to  the  sound  of 
many  a stormy  debate.”" 

The  late  Francis  A.  Shaw,  who  was  a member  of  the 
first  Board  of  Supervisors,  gave  the  following  information 
concerning  this  first  meeting  place: 

"After  the  county  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  the 
county  officers  had  been  appointed  by  Governor  Safford,  we  met  at 
the  rear  of  Hancock’s  Store  for  our  first  session  and  made  it  the  regu- 
lar meetmg  place.  All  the  county  officers  had  to  find  space  in  the 
building  and  we  paid  Capt.  Hancock  $10.00  a month  for  its  use.  We 
did  not  have  much  room  but  the  business  of  the  county  was  not 
heavy  and  somehow  we  were  able  to  get  along — some  of  the  first  coun- 
ty officers  but  seldom  appearing  in  the  office  of  the  Board.  Our  fur- 
niture at  that  time  consisted  of  a few  tables  and  chairs.  Later  the 
courthouse  was  moved  to  South  First  Avenue,  where  we  had  more 
convenient  quarters.” 

In  Hancock  s Store,  William  M.  Smith  started  the 
first  general  merchandise  store  to  be  established  on  the 
Phoenix  Townsite  and  in  the  same  building  James  P.  (Pete) 
Holcomb  opened  to  public  patronage  the  first  butcher 
shop. 

. ‘^or^l  butcher  shop  was  kept  by  Pete  Holcomb,  in  the 
little  building  that  was  doing  duty  at  the  same  time  as  Court  House, 
Justice  s office,  store,  etc.  It  was  in  truth  an  original  meat  market, 
tor  Pete  merely  killed  the  steer,  cut  it  in  quarters  and  hung  them  up. 
All  customers  had  to  cut  off  what  they  wanted,  furnishing  their  own 
knives,  and  paying  2 5 to  30  cents  per  pound  for  it.  In  those  days  only 
one  beef  was  consumed  in  one  week;  now  the  butchers  of  Phoenix  have 
to  kill  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  besides  mutton  and  fresh  pork.”12 

Soon  after  Captain  Hancock  commenced  to  put  up 
his  building  other  enterprising  business  men  started  like 
activities. 

"Mike’s  Brewery,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Washington  Street, 
midway  between  Montezuma  and  Maricopa  Streets,  was  the  next 
house  completed,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  Loring  Buildings  which 
were  erected  by  John  George  who  afterwards  sold  them  to  Bichard 
who  opened  a store  and  flour-depot  there.  Other  houses  quickly  fol- 
owed  and  soon  the  main  street  was  lined  on  both  sides  with  quite  a 
little  group  of  houses.”13 


11.  Wallace  W.  Elliott  and  Co.,  History  of  Arizona  Territory,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1884. 

12.  Ibid. 

13.  Ibid. 
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On  January  17,  1871,  Col.  James  D.  Monihon,  an 
Arizona  pioneer  of  1863,  planted  the  first  cottonwood 
tree  upon  the  townsite;  in  the  spring  of  1871,  the  late 
Judge  William  H.  Kirkland,  who  came  to  Arizona  in  185  5, 
constructed  the  first  family  residence  within  the  town- 
site  limits;  on  July  4,  1871,  the  first  flour  was  made  in 
the  Salt  River  Valley,  a product  of  the  Bichard  Mill,  at 
Phoenix;  in  the  early  summer  of  1871,  the  Hancock- 
Monihon  adobe  building  on  Cortes14  Street,  a little  distance 
south  of  Washington,  was  completed  and  rented  to  the 
county  for  a courthouse;  while  the  store  buildings  of  John- 
ny George  and  Murphy  and  Dennis,  the  brewery  of  Matt 
Cavaness  and  the  hotel  of  Johnny  Gardiner  were  also  com- 
pleted about  this  time. 

Thus  was  started  the  village  of  Phoenix,  in  the  midst 
of  a forbidding  desert,  on  the  ruins  of  a prehistoric  culture. 

Even  as  late  as  1881,  the  local  press  published  a brief 
article  about  Hancock’s  Store  and,  as  proof  that  the  con- 
struction of  this  building  was  always  regarded  as  marking 
the  very  beginning  of  Phoenix,  the  newspaper  remarks  are 
quoted  here: 

In  December,  1870,  Judge  W.  A.  Hancock  commenced  the 
erection  of  the  first  house  built  within  the  limits  of  the  half-section 
at  present  occupied  by  the  town  of  Phoenix.  This  building  was  a one- 
story  adobe  and  was  completed  early  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year.  It  was  first  used  as  a storeroom  but  at  present  (July,  1881)  the 
drug-store  of  Dr.  B.  L.  Conyers  on  Washington  Street,  occupies  it. 
At  the  time  that  Capt.  Hancock  commenced  to  build,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  dwelling  houses  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  could  not  have  exceed- 
ed a score. 

But  great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,*  and  so  it  has  been  with 
Phoenix  and  the  surrounding  valley;  and  today  the  humble  pioneer 
one-story  adobe  house  on  Washington  Street  has  for  company  many 
buildings  that  would  grace  the  business  streets  of  many  more  preten- 
tious cities  than  Phoenix.”11 

Captain  William  A.  Hancock,  pioneer,  soldier,  civil 
engineer,  lawyer  and  first  builder  upon  the  Phoenix  Town- 
site,  was  a New  Englander  by  birth,  having  been  born  on 
May  17,  1831  in  the  town  of  Barre,  Alassachusetts.  He 


14.  See  Note  10. 

15.  Phoenix  Herald,  July  18,  1881. 
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crossed  the  plains  to  California  in  1 8 5 3 , returned  to  the  east 
in  1856,  and  arrived  on  the  Pacific  coast,  for  the  second 
time,  in  18  58,  going  there  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma. In  1864,  he  volunteered  in  the  7th  California  In- 
fantry, being  assigned  to  Company  K,  and  was  mustered 
into  the  service  at  the  Presidio,  near  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. In  February,  1865,  he  was  sent  to  Fort  Yuma, 
California,  and  during  that  same  year  was  transferred  to 
the  Arizona  troops,  being  mustered  into  Company  C,  First 
Arizona  Volunteers,  on  September  1,  1865  as  second  lieu- 
tenant, and  ordered  to  Camp  McDowell,  Arizona.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  service  on  September  13,  1866,  as  a 
first  lieutenant. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1865,  Captain  Hancock, 
while  on  a scouting  trip  in  Greenback  Valley,  in  what  is 
now  Gila  County,  found  a $100  bill  in  a deserted  Indian 
camp,  supposed  to  have  been  stolen  by  them  from  settlers 
in  New  Mexico.  From  this  incident  the  valley  obtained 
its  name.  From  the  date  of  his  separation  from  the  mili- 
tary service  until  1868,  he  was  superintendent  of  the  gov- 
ernment farm  at  Camp  McDowell  and  in  the  following 
year  took  charge  of  the  trading  post  at  Camp  Reno,  in  the 
Tonto  Valley,  where  he  remained  until  the  end  of  May, 
1870,  when  Reno  was  broken  up  and  he  came  to  the  Salt 
River  Valley. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  valley  Captain  Hancock 
started  up  a small  store  under  the  firm  name  of  William 
A.  Hancock  and  Co.  The  location  of  this  establishment 
was  near  the  center  of  the  Phoenix  Settlement,  not  far 
from  the  residence  of  Jack  Swilling.  An  advertisement 
announcing  the  opening  of  this  business  first  appeared  in 
the  press  of  Yavapai  County  on  September  17,  1870,  and 
stated  that  "we  have  opened  a store  near  J.  W.  Swilling’s 
and  intend  to  keep  on  hand  all  kinds  of  Groceries,  Pro- 
visions, Dry  Goods,  Clothing  and  a general  assortment  of 
Merchandise.”  Captain  Hancock  and  asociates  did  not 
operate  this  enterprise  very  long,  and,  having  received  the 
appointment  of  postmaster  of  the  settlement  in  the  early 
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part  of  1871,  he  established  the  postoffice  in  Murphv’s 
Store  where  his  friend,  George  E.  Mowry,  assumed  the 
duties  of  general  clerk  and  attended  to  all  mail  matters. 

He  aided  in  the  selection  of  the  Townsite  of  Phoenix 
and  the  election  of  the  Townsite  Commissioners  who  later 
employed  him  to  plat  and  survey  the  town,  which  he  did, 
trusting  to  the  future  sale  of  town  lots  for  his  pay.  On 
the  formation  of  Maricopa  County  by  the  legislature  in 
February,  1871,  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  the  county  to 
serve  until  the  election  of  officials  in  May  following  As 
the  county  was,  from  the  first,  strongly  democratic,  and  as 
he  was  a prominent  and  well-known  republican,  he  was 
not  a candidate  for  the  office.  Soon  after  the  first  coun- 
ty election,  which  was  held  on  May  1,  1871,  a vacancy 
occurred  in  the  office  of  district  attorney  and  Captain 
Hancock  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to 
that  position,  which  he  held  for  four  years.  In  1875  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Safford  to  the  office  of  pro- 

icoVU°Se’  succefd‘ng  Judge  Alsap,  and,  on  January  29, 
887,  was  reappointed  for  a second  term.  But  in  1878  the 
office  was  made  elective  and  Captain  Hancock  was  not 
allowed  to  serve  out  his  second  term.  He  took  up  several 
land  claims  m the  valley,  under  the  Homestead  Law,  un- 
er  the  Timber  Culture  Act  and  by  virtue  of  Military 
Service.  He  also  owned  town  property,  however,  and  his 
local  residence  was,  for  many  years,  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  South  Cortes  street,  between  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson. Captain  Hancock  came  to  the  valley  while  yet  in 
e prime  of  manhood  On  February  5,  1873,  he  was 
married  to  Lillie  B.  Kellogg,  a native  of  Indiana  and  a 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Kellogg  who  had  settled  in  this  val- 
ley about  the  year  1875.  Ives  G.  Moore  was  the  minister 
who  performed  the  marriage  ceremony.  Captain  Han- 
cock,  who  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "Father  of  Phoenix  ” 
died  in  this  city  on  March  24,  1903.  He  left  two  children, 
Henry  L.,  a civil  engineer,  and  Mabel  (Hancock)  Latham, 
a teacher  in  the  schools  of  Arizona. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  PHOENIX  AS  THE 
COUNTY  SEAT  OF  MARIOPA  COUNTY. 

Following  the  creation  of  Maricopa  County  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1871,  the  next  notable  incident  in  the  annals  of 
Phoenix  was  the  holding  of  the  special  county  election 
on  the  first  day  of  May,  1871  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
a county  seat  and  the  first  set  of  county  officials. 

On  March  18  of  that  year  the  appointed  Board  of 
Supervisors,  of  which  Martin  P.  Griffin  was  chairman,  held 
a special  meeting  at  the  recorder’s  office  in  the  rear  of 
Hancock’s  Store,  and  the  first  action  taken  by  them  in 
preparation  for  the  election  called  for  in  the  act  creating 
the  new  county  was  to  divide  the  same  into  a number  of 
precincts  for  voting  purposes.  These  election  precincts 
were  established  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Agua  Caliente,  King  S.  Woolsey,  Inspector.  Inspector  to 
appoint  Judges.  Polls  at  Woolsey’s  House. 

No.  2.  Phoenix,  James  McC.  Elliott,  Inspector.  Gordon  A. 
Wilson  and  James  A.  Young,  Judges.  Polls  at  Hancock’s  Store. 

No.  3.  Tempe,  John  A.  Young,  Inspector.  Winchester  Miller  and 
Robert  Lacy,  Judges.  Polls  at  the  "Company’s  Offices.” 

No.  4.  Camp  McDowell,  John  Smith,  Inspector.  Inspector  to 
appoint  Judges  and  locate  the  polls. 

No.  5.  Gila,  M.  L.  Stiles,  Inspector.  Inspector  to  appoint  Judg- 
es. Polls  at  Charles  Mason’s  House. 

At  the  close  of  these  proceedings,  Clerk  J.  L.  Mercer 
was  instructed  to  have  the  same  published  in  the  Arizona 
Miner,  of  Prescott,  in  which  publication  they  first  ap- 
peared on  April  8,  1871. 

Before  taking  the  above  action,  a petition  had  been 
presented  to  the  board,  asking  for  the  formation  of  an 
election  precinct  with  the  polling  place  at  Jack  Swilling’s 
House,  which  was  ignored;  a later  petition  signed  by  G. 
W.  Fuson  and  others,  and  presented  at  the  meeting  of  April 
3 requesting  the  formation  of  an  extra  election  precinct 
was  acted  upon  favorably.  This  precinct  was  designated  as 
Mesquite  Precinct  No.  6,  with  the  polls  at  the  house  of 
Antonio  Lopez,  and  with  G.  W.  Fuson  as  Inspector,  and 
A.  V.  Meyers  and  Lafayette  Nash  as  Judges. 

(To  be  continued) 


ARIZONA  PLACE  NAMES* 

A Compilation  of  the  Names  of  Arizona’s  Cities 
Villages  and  Settlements 
Early  Stage  and  Modern  Railroad  Stations 

Its  Mountains  and  Canyons , Eak.es  and  Streams 
Springs  and  Desert  Water  Holes 
Long  Forgotten  Mining  Towns 
Military  Posts  and  Camps 

Their  Origin,  Meaning  and  History. 

By  WILL  C.  BARNES 
Abbie  Waterman  Peak  Pima  Co. 

In  T.  12  S Rs.  8 & 9 E.  Hornday  speaks  of  it  in  his  Camp  Fires 
on  Desert  and  Lava  as  being  north  of  Robles  Well,  some  25  or  30  miles 
west  of  Tucson.  He  writes: 

"North  of  Robles  well-in-the-Desert  rose  a long  imposing  chain  of 
mountains  composed  of  the  Roskruge  range,  Sam  Hughes  Butte,  and 
the  Abbie  Waterman  mountains.  Beyond  Abbie’s  real  estate  holdings 
were  the  Silver  Bell  mines.”  The  Arizona  Gazetter  of  1881  says:  "The 
Abbie  Waterman  is  a silver  mine  of  great  promise  which  is  being  vig- 
orously prospected  by  its  owners.”  A note  in  the  Arizona  Pioneers  His- 

«<cr5Ca  S^TC1,fJ  y?r,ary  °f  Tucson  says  ^at  the  camp  was  first  called 
Silver  Hill.  Old  timers  say  that  the  Peak  was  named  for  Abbie 
Waterman,  wife  of  Governor  Waterman  of  California,  for  whom  the 
mine  in  these  mountains  was  named.  They  claim  that  she  was  the  first 
white  woman  to  climb  the  peak. 

This  is  undoubtedly  an  error.  The  identitv  of  Abbie  Waterman  is 
so  well  established  through  George  Roskruge  and  others  who  knew  her 
and  her  husband  as  to  admit  of  no  question  as  to  the  peak  being  named 
after  her.  She  was  the  wife  of  J.  C.  Waterman  who  came  to  Arizona 
from  Missouri  and  lived  at  Oracle  for  several  vears.  He  was  more  of  a 
farmer  than  a miner.  While  the  peak  was  named  for  Abbie  Waterman, 
the  range  itself  was  named  for  Gov.  Waterman  who  was  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  her. 

RoskrugSs  Map,  1893. 


The  following  sixteen  pages  are  the  first  pages  of  Arizona  Place  Names,  by  Wi 
C.  Barnes,  which  will  be  published  in  book  form  by  the  Arizona  State  Historian  shortl 
after  January  1,  193  3.  The  book  will  contain  some  4,000  place  names  treat/d  fc 
origin  location  and  meaning  as  in  this  excerpt  Abbreviations  used  in  this  excerp 
perhaps  for  GLO  Map>  for  Gtfnerjl  Land  Office  Map.  an 
/ki  ILL'  G'  ^ clIs’  presidcnt’  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  A complct 
tatjle  of  abbreviations  and  their  representations  will  be  appended  to  the  bibliography  o 
Arizona  Place  Names  in  book  form.— Ed. 
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Abra  Yavapai  Co. 

Station  on  Ash  Fork-Phoenix  branch  of  A.  T.  & S.  F R R 79 
miles  south  of  Ash  Fork.  Is  near  a deep  canyon  hence  name  given  it  by 
engineers  mean.ng  in  Spanish  "a  fissure— a gorge  ” 7 

Only  on  railroad  maps.  ® 

Acacia  Cochise  Co. 

Station  on  El  Paso  and  S.  W.  R.  R.  About  four  miles  from  Doug- 
las.  Origin  not  known.  ® 

Not  on  any  map. 

Acme  Mohave  Co. 

Station  on  main  A.  T.  & S.  F.  R.  R..  established  about  1881 
Just  another  name,  AGW.  Later  on  changed  to  Topock,  q.  v. 
P.  O.  established  April  IS,  1902,  John  R.  Livingston,  P.  M Closed 
and  moved  to  Goldroad.  ° 

Not  on  any  map. 

Adair  Navajo  Co. 

c |iA,b,0Ut  tWO  and  ""e-half  miles  west  of  Showlow  on  Fools  Hollow 

F^ll  Hrdim°kSett  emlnt  es.tabIished  Prior  to  1880.  Commonly  called 
Fools  HolW  because  the  soil  was  so  poor  and  barren  that  "nobody  but 

a fool  would  try  to  make  a living  there.”  After  Wesley  Adair,  mem- 

the  °f  Tn>cr  °\  thC  Mormon  Battalion.  He  lived  here  for  a time 
then  moved  to  Showlow.  His  son,  Aaron,  lived  on  the  place  for  some 
years  after  that.  P.  O.  established  as  Adair  Dec.  4,  1899,  Jesse  J 
Brady,  P.  M.  See  Fools  Hollow  and  Baghall. 

Not  on  any  map. 

Adair  Wash  Navajo  Co. 

71  v Sl\w ^ WC^  ^eatIJer  wasJl  in  N.  E*  corner  of  sec.  12,  T.  9 N.,  R. 

,West  °,f  SI^wlow  settlement.  Flows  north  into  Showlow  creek 
about  two  miles  below  Showlow.  After  Wesley  Adair  and  his  family 
who  settled  here  about  1878.  } 

Map  Sit  greaves  N.  F.,  1924. 

Adamana  Apache  Co. 

Station  on  A.  T.  & S.  F.  R.  R.  about  25  miles  east  of  Holbrook. 
On  north  bank  of  Rio  Puerco  (Sp.  "nasty”).  Established  about  1890 
as  a point  from  which  tourists  could  visit  the  Petrified  Forest  about 
ten  miles  to  south. 

Virtually  every  writer  visiting  this  forest  has  undertaken  to 
weave  a romance  about  the  name  "Adamana.”  Several  have  claimed 
that  it  was  from  an  early  settler  named  Adam  and  his  wife  Anna. 
One  writer  Lillian  Whiting,  in  The  land  of  Enchantment,  worked 
out  a very  clever  thes.s  claiming  the  name  was  of  geological  origin  from 
the  word  adamant”  referring  to  the  diamond-like  hardness  of  the 
petrifactions.  Others  have  written  equally  fanciful  stories  about  the 
name.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  early  days,  1879-1890,  two  partners, 
Jim  Cart  and  Adam  Hanna,  grazed  several  thousand  sheep  on  range 
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about  the  Petrified  Forest.  Their  ranch  was  south  of  the  Puerco  op- 
posite present  section  house  of  Carrizo,  A.  T.  & S.  F.  R.  R. 

Driving  back  from  the  sheep  camp  at  the  Forest  one  cold  Decem- 
ber night  in  188  5 Mrs.  Cart  and  two  small  children  were  caught  in  a 
blizzard.  She  finally  abandoned  the  team  and  took  shelter  under  an 
overhanging  bluff  where  she  and  the  children  were  found  by  search- 
ing parties  a few  days  later.  The  three  were  frozen  to  death  almost  in 
sight  of  home.  Cart  sold  his  share  of  the  sheep  to  Hanna,  who  later 
married  a young  woman  in  Holbrook.  Unfortunately  for  the  romanc- 
ers, however,  her  name  was  not  Anna,  but  Maggie. 

The  name  was  coined  by  some  Santa  Fe  officials — just  who  has 
been  long  ago  forgotten — out  of  the  old  Scotchman’s  two  names, 
Adam  Hanna.”  Hanna  died  years  ago  and  is  buried  in  the  little 
campo  sari  to  at  Holbrook,  near  the  resting  place  of  Mrs.  Cart  and  her 
children. 

Adams  Mesa  Maricopa  Co. 

In  Tonto  N.  F.  T.  3 N.  R.  7 E.  Prominent  mesa  about  five 
miles  east  of  Fort  McDowell.  Elevation  2515  feet.  "After  Jeff  Adams, 
a well  known  cattleman  and  for  several  years  sheriff  of  Maricopa 
County,  who  had  a ranch  near  this  mesa.”  Joe  Hand,  Forest  Ranger. 
Map  Tonto  N.  F.,  1927. 

Adams  River  See  Virgin  River. 

Adamsville  Pinal  Co. 

Village  dating  from  about  1866,  on  north  side  Gila  river,  three 
or  four  miles  west  of  Florence.  Located  1866  by  and  named  for 
Charles  Adams.  Farish  writes:  "Adams  took  out  a ditch  there  and  it 
soon  became  a prosperous  village.”  One  of  the  first  settlements  in 
Pinal  Co.  In  1871  name  was  changed  to  Sanford  in  honor  of  Captain 
George  B.  Sanford,  1st  U.  S.  Cavalry,  then  stationed  at  Fort  Mc- 
Dowell. Farish  says  the  first  modern  flour  mill  in  Arizona  was  erected 
here  1869.  Hinton  says:  "At  Adamsville  there  are  two  stores  and  a 
mill.  It  is  four  miles  to  the  Ruggles  ranch.”  According  to  McClin- 
tock  and  other  writers  this  was  rather  a wild  and  woolly  place  in  the 
early  ’70s.  Nick  Bicard  moved  his  steam  flouring  mill  from  the  Pima 
village,  known  as  Casa  Blanca,  to  Adamsville  1869.  McClintock  re- 
lates an  interesting  fact  about  this  place.  He  says:  "Known  to  few  is 
the  fact  that  a resident  of  Adamsville  in  18  69  and  a clerk  for  Nick 
Bicard  was  John  P.  Young,  the  veteran  San  Francisco  journalist,  early 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicled  P.  O.  established  1871,  William 
Dupont,  P.  M.  See  also  Whites  Mill. 

Smith’s  Map,  1879;  Eckhoff’s  Map,  18  80. 

Adams  Wells  Yuma  Co. 

At  lower  end  Castle  Dome  mountains.  Desert  well  established  by 
Samuel  Adams  about  1860.  According  to  Fish,  Adams  was  a char- 
acter of  those  days.  He  ran  for  district  judge  at  first  Territorial  elec- 
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tion  and  was  defeated.  Again  in  1866  he  ran  on  an  independent  tick- 
et for  Delegate  to  Congress.  Was  defeated  by  Coles  Bashford.  Adams’ 
great  hobby  was  the  improvement  of  the  Colorado  river,  which  gave 
him  the  title  of  "Steamboat  Adams.” 

GLO  Map,  1921. 

Adonde  Yuma  Co. 

Sp.  "where.”  An  early  day  stage  station  about  3 5 miles  east 
of  Yuma.  Here  were  several  deep  wells.  When  the  railroad  came  along 
new  wells  were  put  down  two  or  three  miles  to  the  east  and  the  new 
station  called  Well  ton. 

According  to  the  Yuma  Sentinel  Jan.  12,  1879,  the  place  was 
called  Adonde  by  the  railroad  company  for  only  a few  months  while 
they  were  digging  the  new  wells  at  Wellton.  Adonde  station  was 
opened  by  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  Jan.  9,  1879. 

Eckhoff’s  Map,  1880;  Smith's  Map,  1879;  GLO  Map,  1923. 

Agassiz-Mountain  Coconino  Co. 

12,340  feet  high.  The  south  peak  of  San  Francisco  group.  After 
Louis  Agassiz,  celebrated  scientist. 

GLO  Map,  1921. 

Agassiz  Coconino  Co. 

Station  on  main  A.  T.  & S.  F.  R.  R.  about  three  miles  west  of 
Flagstaff.  After  nearby  peak.  Since  superceded  by  Milton,  q v 
GLO  Map,  1909. 

Agathla  Needle  Apache  Co. 

Elevation  6,82  5 feet.  On  some  maps  it  is  marked  "Peak.”  Father 
Haile  says  It  is  a Navajo  word  Ag-ha-la,  meaning  'much  wool.’  A 
rock  or  place  where  deer,  sheep  and  antelope  rub  themselves.  In  other 
words  a scratching  place  for  animals  in  the  spring  while  they  are  shed- 
ding. ’ On  Navajo  Ind.  Res.,  in  Monument  valley  on  east  side  Moon- 
light Creek.  "It  is  a spire  or  volcanic  neck  which  rises  1,125  feet 
above  Monument  valley.  The  most  impressive  of  all  volcanic  necks  in 
the  Navajo  country.  Gregory.  Father  Haile’s  spelling  is  doubtless 
correct,  although  it  is  on  all  maps  and  in  Gregory’s  as  Agathla. 

USGS  Map,  1923. 

Agua  Azul  Coconino  Co. 

This  was  Padre  Garces’  name  for  the  Indians  (Agua  Azul  Indians) 
he  found  in  the  Cataract  or  Havasu  Canyon.  The  water  that  comes 
from  the  large  spring  in  the  canyon  has  a decidedly  blue  tinge  which 
undoubtedly  suggested  the  name  to  Garces.  Sp.  "blue  water.”  See 
Havasu. 

Agua  Caliente  Maricopa  Co. 

Sp.  hot  water.”  Village  and  hot  springs  about  three  miles 
north  of  Gila  river.  Springs  are  noted  for  their  curative  values  in  cer- 
tain diseases.  Garces  visited  them  1775.  Coues  says;  "The  spring  is 
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situated  almost  exactly  on  Iat.  53°  in  T.  5 S.  R.  10  W.  about  one  and 
one-half  miles  from  King  Woolsey ’s  ranch.”  In  1748  Father  Kino  vis- 
ited and  named  the  spring  '‘Santa  Maria  del  Agua  Caliente.”  He 
talked  of  locating  a mission  there.  King  Woolsey  owned  and  lived  at 
the  springs  for  several  years.  Poston  writes  in  "Apache  Land:” 
"Agua  Caliente,  in  Spanish  called, 

A spring  that  heals  e’en  them  who  crawled.” 

J.  Ross  Browne,  about  1863,  observed  in  The  Apache  Country : 
"While  encamped  at  Grinnel’s  station  Poston,  White  and  myself  rode 
about  six  miles  to  the  ranch  of  Martin  and  Woolsey  near  the  Agua 
Caliente.  We  had  a glorious  bath  in  the  springs  which  seem  to  have 
some  curative  properties.  They  are  irrigating  their  crops  from  the 
springs,  which  are  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  ranch.” 

The  White  was  Ammi  White;  and  Poston,  Charles  D.  Poston. 
Woolsey  says  the  Indians  used  the  mud  from  the  springs  for  all 
sorts  of  bodily  troubles,  rheumatism,  sores,  etc.  Also  they  covered 
their  heads  with  it  to  kill  vermin.  AH  Arizona  Indians  did  this,  how- 
ever. Any  mud  would  do  the  trick.  WCB.  P.  O.  established  March 
12,  1867,  Patrick  McKannon,  P.  M.  See  Hyder  Station. 

Smith’s  Map,  1879;  USGS  Map,  1923. 

Agua  Dulce  Mountains  Pima  Co. 

Sp.  "sweetwater.”  In  extreme  southwest  corner  of  county  near 
Mexican  line. 

GLO  Map,  1921;  USGS  Map,  1923. 

Agua  Fria  Maricopa  Co. 

Stage  station  of  the  ’80s.  On  east  side  of  Agua  Fria  near  what  is 
known  as  Caldcrwood  butte.  In  T.  5 N.  R.  1 E.  The  well  known 
old  timer  Captain  Calderwood  ran  this  station  and  dispensed  hospi- 
tality to  all  comers.  It  was  the  point  from  which  supplies  for  the 
Relief  mine  were  sent.  See  also  Calderwood  Peak. 

Scott’s  Map  Maricopa  County,  1929. 

Agua  Fria  River  Yavapai  Co. 

Rises  west  side  Mingus  mountain  in  Prescott  N.  F.  Flows  south, 
loses  itself  in  desert  near  Beardsley  station  on  A.  T.  & S.  F.  R.  R.  Sp. 
"cold  water.”  Who  gave  it  this  name  cannot  be  learned. 

GLO  Map,  1921;  Map  Prescott  N.  F.,  1927. 

Agua  Fria  Valley  Yavapai  Co. 

The  name  of  the  post  office.  In  T.  13  N.  R.  2 E.  About  12 
miles  due  east  of  Prescott.  At  head  of  Agua  Fria  valley.  The  old 
well  known  stage  station  and  post  office  on  the  Black  Canyon  road. 
Darrel  Duppa  ran  this  station  for  several  years.  See  his  name  for  his- 
tory. Tucson  Citizen  of  March  30,  1872,  carries  an  item  to  the  effect 
that  Duppa  was  attacked  here  by  Apaches  and  badly  wounded  March 
24,  1872.  James  M.  Barney,  Phoenix,  says  the  Bowers  Bros,  had  a flour 
and  grist  mill  on  the  Agua  Fria  here  as  early  as  1869.  Barney  is  gen- 
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erally  correct  but  this  seems  a poor  location  for  such  a business.  WCB. 
P.  O.  established  under  above  full  name  May  2,  1875,  Dennis  Marr, 
P.  M. 

GLO  Map , 1892. 

Agua  Sal  Creek  Apache  Co. 

Sp.  "salt  water.”  On  Navajo  Ind.  Res.  Rises  in  T.  7 N.,  R.  8 
W.,  near  Canyon  del  Muerto.  Flows  northwest,  joins  Chinle  Creek,  in 
T*  i i N.,  R.  10  W,,  east  of  Carson  Alesa.  "The  water  is  very  alka- 
line.” Gregory. 

GLO  Map,  1921. 

Agua  Verde  Mountains  and  Creek 
See  Tanque  Verde. 

Aguila  Mts.  Pima  and  Yuma  Cos. 

Sp.  eagle.  In  T.  9-10  S.,  Rs.  10-11  W.  On  county  line.  There 
is  also  an  Eagle  Tank  here.  Mountains  probably  took  the  name  from 
it. 

USGS  Map,  1923. 

Aguila  Maricopa  Co. 

Station  A.  T.  & S.  F.  R.  R.,  in  T.  7 N.,  R.  9 W.,  at  north  end 
Harqua  Flala  Alts.  27  miles  west  of  Wickenburg.  Sp.  "eagle,”  after 
the  nearby  mountains.  P.  O.  established  March  30,  1910,  Frank  Spir- 
ger,  P.  M.  F 

USGS  Map,  1923. 

Aguirre  Peak  Pima  Co. 

Southern  end  Baboquivari  Alts,  near  Alexican  line  in  T.  21  S.,  R. 
7 E.,  after  Epifanio  Aguirre,  killed  by  Apaches  near  this  peak. 

Epifanio  Aguirre  was  a well  known  government  freighter  and  con- 
tractor of  early  days.  Freighted  over  the  Santa  Fe  trail  to  the  south- 
west. Born  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico;  educated  in  eastern  part  of  U.  S. 
Married  Alary  Bernard  at  Westport,  AIo.  Came  west  and  finally  set- 
tled in  Chihuahua.  Jan.  16,  1870,  he  and  a party  of  travelers  were 
attacked  by  Apaches  near  Sasabi,  Arizona,  and  all  killed  excepting 
his  brother  Conrado,  who  escaped.  Epifanio  Aguirre’s  wife  later  went 
back  to  Westport.  In  1874  she  returned  and  taught  school  at  Tucson 
for  many  years.” 

USGS  Map,  1923. 

Aguirres  Lake 

See  Buenos  Aires. 

Ah-ah-pook  Creek  Mohave  Co. 

Mohave  name,  origin  or  meaning  of  which  is  lost.  Rises  near 
Cygnus  peak.  Flows  south  into  Spencer  Creek  on  east  side  Aquarius 
range. 

GLO  Map,  1892. 
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Ajax  Hill  Cochise  Co. 

Elevation  5315  feet.  In  sec.  22,  T.  22  E„  R.  21  S.,  4 miles  south- 
west of  Tombstone.  Said  to  have  received  the  name  from  an  old  pros- 
pector  named  Ajax. 

Judge’s  Map,  1916. 

Ajo  Pima  Co. 

P.  O.,  railroad  station  and  copper  mine  in  western  part  of  Pima 
County  at  southern  end  Tucson,  Cornelia  and  Gila  Bend  R.  R.  Station 
established  1916.  Elevation  18  50  feet.  One  of  the  oldest  mines  in 
state,  worked  continuously  from  18  5 5.  First  shipment  of  ore  to  San 
Francisco  18  56  by  corporation  known  as  Arizona  Mining  and  Trad- 
ing Co.  "The  Ajo  company  was  formed  in  San  Francisco  18  54  with 
Major  General  Robert  Allen,  U.  S.  A.,  president;  E.  E.  Dunbar,  secre- 
tary-manager. First  ore  was  packed  to  Yuma  on  mule  back  at  a cost 
of  $105  a ton.”  Poston.  After  Ajo  Mountains.  Sp.  "garlic.”  Wild 
garlic  (ajo)  grows  all  over  the  hills  in  good  season.  In  1926  residents 
of  Ajo  attempted  to  change  the  name  to  Greenway  in  honor  of  Major 
John  C.  Greenway,  of  Roosevelt’s  Rough  Riders.  Greenway  developed 
the  mine,  built  the  railroad  to  it  and  did  much  for  the  town.  Change 
was  not  approved  by  U.  S.  Geographic  Board,  because  of  its  rule 
against  supplanting  old,  well  established  names  by  new  ones.  WCB. 
"Dr.  MacDougal  found  two  very  interesting  plants.  One  was  the  Ajo 
lily,  from  which  the  mountain  range  and  valley  were  named.  The 
leaves  were  about  twelve  inches  long  by  half  an  inch  wide;  the  root 
we  found,  by  chewing,  tasted  very  like  an  onion  set.  It  had  a very 
perceptible  onion  flavor.”  Hornaday.  P.  O.  established  Aug.  29,  1900, 
John  M.  Hoover,  P.  M. 

USGS  Map,  1923;  GLO  Map,  1921. 

Ajo  Mts.  Pima  Co. 

^Form  S.  W.  Bdy.  Papago  Ind.  Res.  Near  lat.  32’,  long.  112°  40'. 
Sp.  "garlic”  or  "crooked,”  "an  oath.” 

USGS  Map,  1923. 

Mount  Akaba  Coconino  Co. 

Grand  Canyon  N.  P.  In  sec.  8,  T.  34  N.,  R.  3 W.,  on  south  side 
of  canyon  at  Matkatamiba  Canyon.  Origin  unknown. 

Map  Tusayan  N.  F.,  1927. 

Alamo  Maricopa  Co. 

Sp.  white  poplar.  ’ Stream  here  was  lined  with  cottonwoods, 
which  in  the  S.  W.  are  commonly  called  alamos.  The  first  stage  sta- 
tion 15  miles  south  of  Phoenix  on  old  stage  line  to  Maricopa  Wells. 

\ iall  Ransom  was  owner  and  keeper  according  to  Arizona  Gazetteer 
1881. 

Alamo  Spring  Apache  Co. 

Navajo  Ind.  Res.  T.  7 N.,  R.  1 1 W.,  Sp.  as  above. 

USGS  Map,  1923. 
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Alamo  Yuma  Co. 

On  Bill  Williams  Fork  north  side  Buckskin  Mts.  in  T.  11  N.,  R. 
13  W.  P.  O.  established  under  name  Alimo,  March  30,  1911.  Shortly 
after  name  changed  to  Alamo.  Vincent  M.  Devine,  P.  M.  Office 
moved  to  Wenden  December,  1918. 

USGS  Map,  1923;  GLO  Map,  1921. 

Alder  Canyon  Coconino  Co. 

Heads  in  Alder  Lake,  Sitgreaves  N.  F.  Enters  east  side  West 
Chevelon  at  sec.  20,  T.  14  N.,  R.  14  E.  So  called  because  head  of  can- 
yon and  all  around  Alder  Lake  was  once  covered  with  alder  trees. 

Map  Sitgreaves  N.  F.,  1924. 

Alder  Peak  Greenlee  Co. 

In  secs.  2-3,  T.  1.  S.,  R.  30  E.,  Crook  N.  F. 

Map  Crook  N.  F.,  1926. 

Alder  Creek  Maricopa  Co. 

On  east  side  Verde  River,  rises  in  sec.  2,  T.  6 N.,  R.  8 E.,  flows 
southwest,  enters  Verde  River  at  Maverick  Mt.  So  called  for  dense 
growth  of  alder  trees  along  it.  Tonto  N.  F. 

Map  Tonto  N.  F.,  1927. 

Alder  Lake  Coconino  Co. 

Sitgreaves  N.  F.  Wet  weather  lake  close  to  "Crook  Road”  in  sec. 
34,  T.  12  N.,  R.  13  E.  The  U.  S.  troops  that  fought  with  Apaches 
the  battle  of  Big  Dry  Wash,  July  17,  1882  camped  here  after  the 
fight  for  a couple  of  days  to  shoe  horses  and  mules,  take  care  of  their 
wounded  and  generally  refit  after  their  rough  ride  from  the  posts  to 
the  fight.  As  late  as  1894  the  author  saw  and  examined  many  trees 
about  this  and  Deer  Lake  where  the  soldiers  had  carved  their  names, 
regiments  and  dates  in  the  soft  bark  of  the  trees.  In  1916,  however, 
he  was  unable  to  find  a single  tree  on  which  a name  could  be  discov- 
ered. 

Map  Sitgreaves  N.  F 1924. 

Aldona  Pima  Co. 

Station  El  Paso  and  S.  W.  R.  R.  about  five  miles  east  of  Tucson. 
After  Al  Donau  (Alfred  S.  Donau),  cattleman,  merchant  and  real 
estate  dealer  of  Tucson  who  came  to  Arizona  1883  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  territorial  legislature  of  1899. 

Not  found  on  any  map. 

Aldrich  Cochise  Co. 

Station  on  S.  P.  R.  R.  in  Railroad  Pass  about  12  miles  east  of 
Willcox.  In  T.  12  S.,  R.  26  E.  "This  is  a switch  four  miles  east  of 
Raso,  formerly  Railroad  Pass.  It  is  between  Raso  and  Luzena.  I can- 
not learn  for  whom  it  was  named,  or  for  what.”  Letter,  W.  T.  Brin- 
ley,  S.  P.  Agent. 

GLO  Map,  1909. 
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Alexandra  Yavapai  Co. 

Named  after  T.  M.  Alexander  who  with  Col.  Bigelow  laid  out 
the  townsite  at  the  Peck  mine.  Known  first  as  Alexander.  Near  Black 
Canyon  in  Peck  mining  district.  On  Turkey  Creek  about  six  miles 
north  of  Crown  King.  Alexander  was  owner  of  Black  Warrior  Mine 
in  Peck  district.  P.  O.  established  Aug.  6,  1878,  Joseph  S.  Drew,  P.  M. 
Smith’s  Map , 1879;  Eckhoff’s  Map,  1880;  GLO  Map,  1892. 

Algert  Coconino  Co. 

Navajo  Ind.  Res.  Named  for  an  early  Indian  trader,  Chas.  H. 
Algert.  Now  called  Blue  Canyon,  q.  v. 

Not  found  on  any  map  by  this  name. 

Algodon  Graham  Co. 

Sp  "cotton.”  First  called  Lebanon.  A small  hamlet  in  T.  8 S., 
R.  26  E.  P.  O.  established  June  13,  1915,  Effie  Lee,  P.  M. 

USGS  Map,  1923. 

Alhambra  Maricopa  Co. 

On  Ash  Fork-Phoenix  branch  of  A.  T.  & S.  F.  R.  R.  About  5 
miles  north  of  Phoenix  in  T.  2 N.,  R.  2 E.  "Josiah  Harbert,  who 
owned  the  land  on  which  the  town  was  located,  came  from  Alham- 
bra, Calif.,  which  he  had  also  named.  He  called  this  place  for  the 
California  town.”  Letter,  A.  E.  Hinton.  P.  O.  established  July  13 
1893,  Arthur  E.  Hinton,  P.  M. 

USGS  Map,  1923. 

Alicia  Maricopa  Co. 

Diminutive  of  Alice.  Small  station  Arizona  Eastern  R.  R.  about 
12  miles  north  of  Maricopa.  In  T.  4 E.,  R.  2 S.  Named  for  Alice  Mas- 
ten,  daughter  of  N.  K.  Masten,  first  president  Maricopa  & Phoenix 
R.  R.  Co. 

USGS  Map,  1923;  GLO  Map,  1921. 

Aliso  Creek  Gila  Co. 

Sp.  "alder  tree.”  Rises  east  of  Globe  in  T.  1 N.,  R.  16  E.,  flows 
southeast,  enters  San  Carlos  River  near  Rice  School.  There  are  large 
groves  of  alders  along  lower  part  of  stream. 

Map  Crook  N.  F.,  1926. 

Aliso  Spring  Santa  Cruz  Co. 

Sp.  "alder  tree.”  On  east  slope  Sardinia  Peak  in  sec.  21,  T.  21  S., 
R.  12  E.,  Coronado  N.  F.,  in  Tumacacori  Mts.  Hinton  says:  "The 
Aliza  Pass  with  its  welcome  spring  near  the  top.” 

Map  Coronado  N.  F.,  1927. 

Allah  Maricopa  Co. 

Station  on  Hassayampa  River,  on  Ash  Fork-Phoenix  branch  of 
A.  T.  & S.  F.  R.  R.  4 miles  south  of  Wfckenburg.  In  early  days  this 
location  on  the  Hasayampa  was  called  "The  Garden  of  Allah”  because 
of  the  fine  groves  of  cottonwoods  on  the  stream.  From  this  came 
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the  name  Allah.  For  years  a favorite  picnic  ground  for  Phoenix  Sun- 
day Schools  and  other  organizations.  P.  O.  established  Nov.  16,  1917, 
Frances  E.  Sanger,  P.  M. 

Found  only  on  R.  R.  maps. 

Allan  Lake  Coconino  Co. 

About  6 miles  south  of  Mormon  Lake  in  sec.  28,  T.  17  N.,  R.  9 
E.,  Coconino  N.  F.  Named  for  “Bronco  Jim’*  Allan,  pioneer  horse- 
man of  vicinity. 

Map  Coconino  N.  F.,  1927;  GLO  Map , 1921. 

Allantown  Apache  Co. 

In  T.  22  N.,  R.  30  E.,  on  main  line  A.  T.  & S.  F.  R.  R.  near  New 
Mexico  line.  “After  Allan  Johnson  of  the  early  A.  & P.  R.  R.  Con- 
struction Dept.”  AGW.  Johnson  and  his  brother  settled  near  this 
place  in  the  ’80s,  and  ran  cattle  for  several  years.  WCB. 

USGS  Map , 1923. 

Allen  City  or  Allen’s  Camp  Navajo  Co. 

Settlement  on  Little  Colorado  River  about  3 miles  above  Joseph 
City.  Located  and  named  by  ¥m.  C.  Allen,  March,  1876.  First  name 
suggested  was  Ramah  City.  Changed  to  St.  Joseph  Jan.  21,  1878, 
after  the  Mormon  prophet  Joseph  Smith.  See  also  McClintock,  Mor- 
mon  Settlement , p.  140,  195.  First  postoffice  here  was  called  Allen 
City.  Opened  Aug.  25,  1876.  John  McLaws,  P.  M.  McLaws  later 
became  P.  M.  at  St.  Joseph. 

Not  shown  on  any  map. 

Allen  Lake  v Coconino  Co. 

Tusayan  N.  F.  A lake  in  sec.  9,  T.  24  N.,  R.  3 E.  Well  known 
stock  watering  place. 

Map  Tusayan  N.  F.,  1927. 

Allen  Pima  Co. 

Settlement  Papago  Ind.  Res.  near  Cubabi.  Place  named  for  J.  B. 
Allen.  He  was  an  oid  timer.  At  one  time  Adjt.  General  of  Arizona 
and  a member  of  the  territorial  legislature.  Farish  says:  ' He  furnished 
a wagon  loaded  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  Camp  Grant  Mas- 
sacre expedition  in  1871.”  He  had  a store  and  station  at  the  old  Mari- 
copa Wells.  There  is  another  Allen,  in  Navajo  Co.  P.  O.  established 
July  5,  1882,  J.  B.  Allen  P.  M.  See  Quijotoa  City. 

Not  on  any  map. 

Alma  Maricopa  Co. 

Small  Mormon  settlement  about  one  mile  west  of  Mesa,  in  sec. 
21,  T.  1 N.,  R.  5 E.  Originally  called  Stringtown;  now  practically 
part  of  Mesa.  Henry  and  William  N.  Standage,  Mormons,  former  a 
member  of  the  Mormon  Battalion,  were  the  first  settlers,  arriving  in 
Jan.,  1880.  Alma  was  one  of  the  Mormon  prophets  and  a High  Priest. 
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He  wrote  one  of  the  books  of  Mormon  and  was  Chief  Judge  over 
the  people  of  Nephi. 

USGS  Mesa  Sheet. 

Alma  Pinal  Co. 

Sp.  "a  soul — a spirit.*’  P.  O.  and  settlement  on  the  San  Pedro  6 
miles  above  old  Camp  Grant.  In  T.  7 S.,  R.  16  E.  P.  O.  established 
May  12,  1891,  Frank  M.  Doll,  P.  M. 

GLO  Map , 1883-1892. 

Alma  Mesa  Greenlee  Co. 

Prominent  table  land  or  mesa  lying  partly  in  Arizona,  partly  in 
New  Mexico,  in  T.  1 N.,  R.  32  E.  Sp.  "Tableland  of  the  Spirit.” 
"Alma,  New  Mexico,  was  named  by  Morris  E.  Coates  after  the  town 
of  Alma,  Colorado,  from  which  he  came.  Coates  established  the  first 
store  at  Alma,  and  in  this  store  was  the  first  post  office.  Coates  and 
J.  M.  Kellar  came  to  this  section  together  and  the  small  Mexican  set- 
tlement present  when  they  came  was  called  "Los  Valios.”  Letter, 
Ben  F.  Nabours,  Forest  Ranger. 

Map  Crook  N.  F.,  1926. 

Alpha  Maricopa  Co. 

P.  O.  established  May  1,  1894,  Tennie  Cameron,  P.  M.  P.  O. 
closed  and  removed  to  Agua  Caliente  1896. 

Not  on  maps. 

Alpine  Apache  Co. 

Apache  N.  F.  At  head  of  San  Francisco  River,  in  sec.  12,  T.  5 
N.,  R.  30  E.  Elevation  8,000  feet.  Originally  called  Bush  Valley.  In 
September,  1880,  the  writer  followed  Troop  E,  6th  Cavalry,  Captain 
Adam  Kramer,  scouting  through  here.  Indians  under  Victorio  had 
gone  through  this  valley  ahead  of  us  and  killed  six  or  eight  men  and 
women  whom  we  buried  as  they  were  found.  It  was  then  known  as 
Bush  Valley.  WCB.  Called  Bush  Valley  after  Anderson  Bush,  first 
settler,  who  was  not  a Mormon.  Called  Frisco  by  the  Mormons  at 
first  because  near  headwaters  of  Frisco  river.  About  1881  name  was 
changed  to  Alpine  because  its  altitude  is  high.  P.  O.  established  Jan- 
uary 7,  188  5,  William  G.  Black,  P.  M. 

Jacob  Hamblin,  Mormon  Missionary,  is  buried  here.  He  died 
August  31,  1886. 

Map  Apache  N.  F.,  1927. 

Alsap  Butte  Coconino  Co. 

Grand  Canyon  N.  P.  On  the  west  wall  of  Canyon,  about  3 miles 
southeast  of  Point  Imperial,  near  lat.  36°  15',  long.  111°  57',  at  north- 
east corner  of  Park.  Named  for  John  T.  Alsap,  born  in  Kentucky, 
1832;  died  Phoenix,  Arizona  1886.  Settled  near  Phoenix  1869.  Law- 
yer, county  and  district  attorney,  probate  judge  of  Maricopa  County, 
and  "Father  of  that  county.”  Farish.  Named  by  Frank  Bond  in  1930. 
Not  on  maps. 
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Altamont  Maricopa  Co. 

In  the  Buckeye  Valley.  P.  O.  established  July  16,  1895,  Harriet 
Toothaker,  P.  M.  Closed  and  moved  to  Buckeye  in  1898. 

Not  on  maps. 

Altar  Valley  Pima  Co. 

"A  well  known  highway  led  up  from  Mexico  through  this  valley 
in  early  days.  In  R.  9 E.,  east  side  of  Baboquivari  Range.” 

GLO  Map,  1921. 

Alto  Santa  Cruz  Co. 

P.  O.  and  early  mining  camp  on  Baca  Grant  No.  3,  in  T.  21  S., 
R.  14  E.  Sp.  "high.”  P.  O.  established  June  6.  1912,  Minnie  A.  Bond 
P.  M. 

Map  Coronado  N.  F.,  1927. 

Alvarez  Mountains  Pima  Co. 

Papago  Ind.  Res.,  T.  19  S.,  R.  4 E.  Origin  not  known. 

GLO  Map,  1921. 

Amado  Santa  Cruz  Co. 

Station  and  P.  O.  on  the  Tucson-Nogales  Branch  S.  P.  R.  R..  37 
miles  south  of  Tucson  in  Santa  Cruz  Valley.  In  sec.  7,  T.  20  S.,  R. 
13  E.  R.  R.  station  and  P.  O.  is  named  for  a prominent  pioneer  Span- 
ish family  who  lived  here  and  ran  large  numbers  of  cattle  on  the 
range.  Railroad  station  opened  about  1910.  P.  O.  established  as 
Amadoville  June  17,  1919.  Manuel  H.  Amado,  first  P.  M.  Changed 
to  Amado  Feb.  27,  1920. 

Map  Coronado  N.  F.,  1927,  Amadoville;  GLO  Map,  1921,  Amado. 

Amboy  Mohave  Co. 

Point  at  mouth  of  Bill  Williams  river  on  Colorado  river,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Farish,  Col.  Poston  urged  the  War  department  to  establish 
a military  post,  Feb.  1865.  Origin  not  known. 

Not  on  any  map. 

Ambush  Water  Pocket  Mohave  Co. 

"Here  the  two  Howlands  and  Dunn  of  Powell’s  first  party  were 
ambushed  and  killed  by  the  Indians,  1869.  It  was  near  Mount  Del- 
lenbaugh  on  the  north  side  of  Colorado  river,  in  Shivwits  plateau  near 
lat.  36°,  long.  113°  3 O'.”  Dellenbaugh’s  Canyon  Voyage.  See  also 
Navajo  Mountain. 

Not  on  any  map. 

American  Flag  Mohave  Co. 

An  early  day  silver  mining  camp,  west  side  Hualpai  mountains, 
near  lat.  3 5°.  Hinton  locates  it  3 5 miles  southeast  of  Mineral  Park. 
"The  camp  was  named  after  its  first  big  mine,  The  American  Flag.” 
Smith's  Map,  1879. 
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American  Flag  Pinal  Co. 

An  old  mining  camp  and  ranch  established  in  the  early  80s.  See 
Oracle  f or  its  history.  P.  O.  established  Dec.  28,  1880,  Peter  H. 
Loss,  P.  M. 

Hamilton's  Map,  1886;  GLO  Map,  1892. 

American  Peak  Santa  Cruz.  Co. 

At  head  of  Alum  gulch,  5,241  feet  high,  east  side  Patagonia 
mountains.  In  T.  23  S.,  R.  16  E.  ‘'Undoubtedly  named  after  a mine 
near  here  of  the  early  60s  which  was  called  the  American  mine.” 

Map  Coronado  N.  F.,  1927. 

American  Ranch  Yavapai  Co. 

An  early  day  stage  and  road  station  on  road  from  Ehrenburg  to 
Prescott.  It  was  owned  by  J.  H.  Lee  who  ran  a store  and  station 
here.  Indians  attacked  and  burned  the  station,  killing  Lee.  A man 
then  leased  the  place,  took  a sack  of  flour,  placed  strychnine  in  it  and 
left  the  store  open  and  the  sack  handy  for  any  comers.  Some  soldiers 
under  Dan  Leary,  the  scout,  came  along  and  found  24  dead  Indians 
and  14  more  very  sick  in  a nearby  Indian  camp.  The  affair  raised  an 
awful  fuss  among  the  Indian  lovers  of  the  east.”  Orick  Jackson. 
About  the  middle  of  September,  1875,  we  arrived  at  American 
ranch  some  ten  miles  from  Whipple.”  Mrs.  Summerhayes. 

Not  on  any  map. 

Amity  Apache  Co. 

According  to  McClintock  this  was  one  of  the  two  wards  of  the 
original  Round  Valley  settlement.  The  other  ward  was  Omer.  Found- 
ed 1882.  Located  in  sec.  7,  T.  8 N.,  R.  28  E.  In  1888  the  two 
were  consolidated  and  called  Union  and  later  on  Eagar  after  the  two 
Eagar  brothers.  See  Eagar  and  Round  Valley. 

Map  Apache  N.  F.,  1926. 

Amole  Peak  Pima  Co. 

In  Tucson  mountains,  T.  13  S.,  R.  12  E.  Sp.  "soap-root.”  Old 
timers  say  there  was  a heavy  growth  of  yucca — amole — on  this  moun- 
tain, hence  the  name. 

USGS  Map,  1923. 

Amole  Station  Pima  Co. 

Station  on  main  S.  P.  R.  R.  3 3 miles  east  of  Tucson.  The  amol& 
or  soap  weed  is  very  plentiful  around  here. 

Not  on  any  map. 

Anderson  Canyon  Coconino  Co. 

Heads  north  of  Mt.  Geronimo.  In  T.  18  N.,  R.  10  E.  Runs 
northeast,  enters  Canyon  Diablo  in  T.  20  N.,  R.  12  E.  about  four 
miles  above  railroad  station  of  that  name.  "The  canyon  and  spring 
at  its  head  were  named  after  W.  H.  Anderson  of  Flagstaff.*’  Letter, 
E.  G.  Miller,  Forest  Supervisor. 

USGS  Map,  1923. 
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Andrews  Spring  Coconino  Co. 

At  head  of  Hell’s  Canyon,  south  side  Bill  Williams  Mt.  In  T. 
21  N.,  R.  1 E.  Tusayan  N.  F.  "Named  for  a man,  T.  Andrews, 
who  took  up  a claim  near  this  spring  in  1903.  Is  also  known  as 
Twin  Springs  because  there  are  two  of  them  very  close  together^ 
Twin  Springs  is  in  the  next  township  however,  T.  20  N.,  R.  2 E.” 
Letter,  Ed  Miller,  Forest  Supervisor. 

Map  Tusayan  N.  F.,  1927. 

Andrus  Canyon  Mohave  Co. 

Rises  east  Shivwits  plateau  at  Ivanpah  Spring.  Runs  southeast 
into  Colorado  near  lat.  3 6°  05',  long  113°  20'.  "The  topography 
can  hardly  justify  calling  it  a canyon.  The  walls  are  low  and  it  is 
really  a wide  open  draw  or  wash.  It  is  generally  referred  to  as  The 
draw  at  Andrus  Spring.’  After  Capt.  James  Andrus,  who,  in  1866, 
led  the  party  that  attacked  and  killed  the  Indians  who  killed  Doctor 
Whitmore  and  Robert  Mclntire  near  Pipe  Springs.  Letter,  Orange 
H.  Olson,  Cedar  City,  Utah. 

USGS  Map,  1923. 

Andrus  Spring  Mohave  Co. 

In  Andrus  canyon,  east  side  of  Shivwits  plateau,  north  side  of 
Colorado.  "Spring  named  after  James  Andrus,  a prominent  pioneer 
stockman  of  this  vicinity.  He  was  an  early  settler  at  St.  George, 
Utah,  and  developed  this  seep  for  stock  watering  purposes.  He  died 
several  years  ago.”  Letter,  O.  A.  Olsen,  Forest  Ranger,  Apri  14, 
1930.  A . 

On  USGS  Map  it  shows  as  above;  on  GLO  Map , 1921  as  Upper  and  Lower  Andrus 
Springs. 


Angel  Point  Yuma  Co.  # 

Turning  point  on  eastern  boundary  Colorado  Ind.  Res.  at  Tyson  s 
wash.  Origin  of  name  unknown. 

GLO  Map,  1921. 


Angell  Coconino  Co.  cc 

On  main  line  A.  T.  & S.  F.  R.  R.,  22  miles  east  of  Fiagstaff. 
"After  first  assistant  superintendent  of  the  A.  and  P.  R.  R-*  Mr. 

W.  Angell.”  Letter,  AGW. 

GLO  Map,  1921. 


Angora  Gila  Co.  . 

On  east  Verde  in  T.  11%  N.,  R.  10  E.,  about  8 miles  north  ot 
Payson.  So  named  by  John  F.  Holder,  a goat  man  who  ran  Angora 
goats  at  this  point  in  1890.  P.  O.  established  June  25,  1900,  Jo  n 

Holder,  P.  M. 

GLO  Map,  1921. 

Animas  Mt.  Pima  Co. 

On  west  side  of  Baboquivari  valley,  Papago  Ind.  Res. 

USGS  Map,  1923. 
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Anita  Coconino  Co. 

Small  station  on  Grand  Canyon  branch  A.  T.  & S F R R in 

southeast  corner  T.  29  N.  R.  IE  Tusavnn  Tsi  I?  a?  -i  * ‘ V e 

wr.ii-  xt  , £ . „ : . 1 usayan  IN.  F.  4f  miles  north  of 

Williams.  Named  for  the  Anita  * mine,  q.  v.  The  U.  S.  F.  S has  a 
ridgrpSMIOn  hCre"  P'  °‘  eSCablisbed  AuS'  17 ’ 19 !4.  Grace  E.  Lock- 
Tusayan  N.  F.  Map,  1927. 

Anita  Mines  Coconino  Co. 

Mines  about  6 miles  west  of  Anita  Station  in  T.  29  N R 7 E 

D?rhLW3SmTSh°!rt  branCh  railr.oad  5°  ic  from  ^e  Grand  Canyon  line 
Ferd  N l lrl  °n  eastJsldc  of  main  n>ad.  Mines  were  owned  by 

O’NeT?'  7w  ,yill,ams  and  named  aftcr  one  of  his  family.  Bucky 
O Neill  and  Nellis  were  partners  in  this  mine. 

GLO  Map,  1909. 

Antares  Mohave  Co. 

Town  and  railroad  station  on  main  A.  T.  & S.  F.  R.  R.  about  6 hi 
miles  west  of  blackberry. 

USGS  Map,  19 23. 

Antelope  Hill  Yuma  Co. 

An  early  day  stage  station  on  the  old  Yuma-Tucson  road  On 
south  side  of  Gila  river  in  T.  8 S„  R.  17  W.  Hinton’s  Hand  Book \ 

massof  f °PC  AL°Ut  50  m‘leS  eaSt  °f  Yuma-  "Ic  is  a Angular 

mass  of  volcanic  rock  whose  northern  side  rises  bold  and  sheer  to  its 

f,8!,dAt0p-1  J-  Ross  Browne  wrote  January,  1864:  "It  was 

^^5^0?'  Stad°n'  IC  W2S  “ Char8e  of  tw°^ soldiers  who  had 
!bT  K L PPuyiL S Sovernment  teams.  The  hay  looked  more  like  dried 
shrubs  but  the  horses  ate  it  greedily.”  Poston  speaks  of  the  many  ante- 

AaLaT  W btatl°n’  Wb‘Ch  UnS  drbt'CSS  the  or'S'n  of  name.  In 
J\pache  Land  he  writes  poetically  of  it: 

"We  next  pass  peak  of  Antelope, 

Where  road  with  river  had  to  cope; 

Where  once,  in  happy  days  gone  by, 

The  harmless  antelope  could  fly 

rrn  „ . To  quench  their  thirst  with  Gila  drink.” 

GLO  Map,  1921. 

Antelope  Peak  Pinal  Co. 

T it'!  alTr  S'm.mileS  West,of  Feldman-  Elevation  4,540  feet.  In 
i.  / b.  K.  15  E There  is  another  peak  of  this  name  due  west  of  this 
peak  and  west  of  Casa  Grande. 

GLO  Map,  1921. 

Antelope  Peak  Pinal  Co. 

There"  ™\ToP  M*  In  ,T'  7 S-  R-  7 E.  Near  western  line  Pinal  Co. 

rin  xt  „ ,n°,hC,r  peak  by  this  same  name  due  east  near  Feldman. 

GLO  Map,  1921;  USGS  Map,  1923. 
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Antelope  Peak,  Valley  and  Creek  Yavapai  Co. 

Peak  is  5,786  feet  in  elevation.  In  Weaver  mining  district,  s°uth- 
west  corner  Yavapai  county,  east  of  Congress.  So  named  because  the 
Peeples  party  in  18  63  killed  a number  of  antelope  on  this  stream 
which  rises  under  the  peak.”  Farish.  "I  killed  three  antelope  and  we 
gave  the  peak  the  name  Antelope.”  Peeples  diary. 

Smith’s  Military  Map , 1879;  GLO  Map,  1921. 


Antelope  Spring  Cochise  Co. 

In  T 20  S.  R.  24  E.  About  15  miles  southeast  of  Tombstone. 
Noted  watering  place  in  old  Indian  and  cattle  days.  Springs  were  the 
camping  place  of  soldiers  guarding  men  at  heliograph  station  that 
Miles  established  in  his  Geronimo  campaign  1886.  He  speaks  of  its  im- 
portance on  page  483  of  his  memoirs  as  "the  third  in  number  of  mes- 
sages  sent.”  WCB. 

USGS  Map,  192S. 

Antelope  Spring  Coconino  Co. 

Spring  at  which  Lt.  Beale  and  his  party  camped  about  four  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco  spring.  Banta  is  quoted  by  Farish  as 
"It  was  what  we  know  as  Old  Town  Spring.”  Beale  says  in  his  report, 
"We  jumped  a herd  of  antelope  here  and  the  Indian  hunters  killed  one. 
This  gave  it  the  name  Antelope.” 

Beale’s  Map;  Eckhoff’s  Map , 1880. 

Antelope  Spring  Navajo  Co. 

See  Jaditquo  or  Jadito. 


Antelope  Valley  Mohave  Co 

On  north  side  Colorado  River,  east  of  Uinkaret  Plateau, 
early  comers  found  many  antelope  in  this  valley. 

USGS  Map,  1923. 


"The 


Antelope  Valley  Yavapai  Co.  T . 

Early  day  P.  O.  and  stage  station  on  Kirkland  Creek.  Not 
considered  as  the  Antelope  Valley  where  Peeples  k,1‘e J the  ^°Pp  q. 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  name  for  the  station  and  post  office.  I • u. 
established  Oct.  1875.  Chas.  G.  Genung  P.  M.  According  to  P.  O 
records  the  Stanton  ofice  was  closed  when  that  at  Antelope  \ a cy 


established. 
GLO  Map,  1892. 


Anvil  Mountain  Yuma  Co. 

South  end  Eagle  Tail  Mts.,  near  Maricopa  line, 
resembles  a huge  anvil. 

USGS  Map,  1923. 
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A DESCRIPTION  OF  SONORA  IN  1772. 

By  ALFRED  BARNABY  THOMAS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  year  1772  when  Governor  Sastre  wrote  his  report 
on  Sonora  was  a critical  one  for  northern  Mexico.  Sonora 
and  Sinaloa  in  common  with  New  Vizcaya,  Coahuila,  New 
Leon,  New  Mexico  and  Texas  had  been  suffering  for  over 
a century  from  Indian  raids,  revolts  and  wars.  The  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  in  the  north  Mexican  area  forced 
Spain,  under  the  impetus  of  its  able  king,  Charles  III,  to 
consider  broad  measures  of  defense.  The  first  step  was 
taken  by  dispatching  Jose  de  Galvez  to  Mexico,  clothed 
with  regal  power  to  effect  reforms  there.  While  the  Visi- 
tor went  to  Sonora  to  view  the  local  situation,  the  Mar- 
ques  de  Rubi  was  dispatched  to  inspect  the  presidios  along 
the  entire  northern  frontier,  including  those  of  Sonora.1 2 

work  of  Galvez  in  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  compre- 
ended  three  major  undertakings.  One  was  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  in  17 67.  The  second  was  the  pacification  of 
those  two  provinces  by  means  of  a major  military  under- 
taking commanded  by  Colonel  Domingo  Elizondo  during 
the  years  1768-1771.  Finally  from  Sonora  Galvez  directed 
the  beginnings  of  the  occupation  of  California.  By  the 
year  1772  this  remarkable  Visitor  had  seen  his  principal 
objectives  attained. 

Accordingly  in  1772  Sonora  was  prepared  for  a new 
and  important  role  in  the  history  of  the  later  "South- 
west.” Pacified  by  Elizondo  it  was  soon  looked  to  as  the 
sustaining  base  for  California.  Its  presidios  on  the  other 
and  were,  as  a result  of  Rubi’s  recommendation,  soon  to 
play  a commanding  part  in  the  offensive  against  the  dread- 
ed Apaches  of  present  southern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.’ 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  of  no  little  interest  to 


( 1 76  J- 1 77\t)KTt( Berkeley,  ^ of  Spain 

2.  Charles  H.  Chapman,  The  Founding  of  Spanish  California , (New  York  1916) 

ofNew  SpaL  ‘°  thc  ^ °f  Rub‘  3"d  °’Conor  the  nor^ern  frontier 
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Southwestern  history  to  have  a view  of  the  province  in 
that  year  from  the  pen  of  its  Governor,  Don  Mateo  Sastre. 
The  request  for  this  description  came  from  Bucareli  who 
had  inherited  from  Viceroy  Croix  the  problem  of  effect- 
ing Rubi’s  recommended  reforms  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier. To  that  end  he  had  requested  from  the  various  pro- 
vincial governors  reports  of  the  condition  of  their  com- 
mand so  that  necessary  information  would  be  available  for 
the  projected  council  of  war  bearing  upon  the  presidios  in 
the  provinces  affected.  To  this  request  Governor  Men- 
dinueta  of  New  Mexico  responded  and  in  a short  paper 
delineated  the  chief  problems  of  that  district.3  These  in 
part  hinge  upon  those  of  Sonora.  Likewise  the  governors 
of  the  other  interior  provinces  responded.  Thus  Sastre’s 
report  is  not  only  important  for  Sonora  alone  but  has  its 
place  in  the  general  picture  of  northern  Mexico  at  the 
moment. 

The  description  here  presented  is  also  significant  in 
throwing  light  upon  Sonora  with  regard  to  the  projected 
California  establishments.  Early  in  the  same  year  1772 
that  Sastre  wrote,  Captain  Juan  Bauptista  de  Anza  at 
Tubac  had  offered  his  services  to  Viceroy  Bucareli  to  open 
a route  from  Sonora  to  California.  Three  years  later  he 
recruited  his  colony  of  two  hundred  and  forty  souls  for 
San  Francisco.*  In  view  of  the  distressing  conditions  Sastre 
here  outlines  our  appreciation  deepens  for  the  heroic  ef- 
forts this  province  made  to  supply  the  individuals  neces- 
sary, to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  head  of  stock,  from 
its  depleted  sources.  Moreover,  in  the  very  months  that 
the  Sonorans  filled  this  order  for  California,  Don  Hugo 
O’Conor,  Commander-Inspector  of  the  frontier  in  charge 
of  the  Apache  war,  commanded  Governor  Crespo,  Sastre  s 
successor,  to  present  two  hundred  and  ninety- five  men  for 
the  campaign  against  the  Apaches  in  present  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  Again  Sonora  responded  and  the  governor 


5.  “Governor  Mendinueta’s  Proposals  for  the  Defense  of  New  Mexico,  1772- 
1777,”  Alfred  B.  Thomas  (ed.)  in  The  New  Mexico  Historical  Review,  VI.,  pp.  26-51. 
4.  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  AnzSs  California  Expeditions.  5 vols.  (Berkeley,  1950.) 
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and  his  loyal  followers  distinguished  themselves'  as  did 
Anza  and  his  brave  company  who  marched  off  to  the 
West. 

Alfred  Barnaby  Thomas. 

University  of  Oklahoma, 

Norman. 


DOCUMENT 

No.  737. 

The  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  is  remitting  a copy  of  the  report 
which  the  governor  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  made  him  concerning  the 
state  of  that  province.  Extracted'.  The  above  is  understood  and  ap- 
proved, May  12,  1773. 

Most  Excellent  Senor: 

My  Gear  Sir:  {jncer  date  of  March  1 1 ot  the  past  year,  I advised 
the  governor  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  Don  Mateo  Sastre’  after  he  had 
made  an  inspection  of  that  province,  to  inform  me  of  its  true  and 
present  state,  and  of  their  condition  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Regu- 
lars of  the  Company,1 2 3  setting  forth  with  the  greatest  clarity  what- 
ever he  should  consider  necessary  to  give  me  a perfect  understanding 
of  their  population,  mining,  presidios,  agriculture  and  missions.  Hav- 
ing done  this  in  the  terms  which  the  adjoined  copy  indicates,  author- 
ized by  his  last  letter  of  October  14  of  the  said  year,  I am  passing  it 
to  his  Majesty. 

In  accordance  with  the  information  which  it  comprehends,  I have 
charged  the  above-mentioned  governor  to  take  advantage  of  all  means" 
which  his  zeal  and  prudence  dictates  to  him  to  keep  the  reduced  In- 
dians in  submission  and  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  protection  of  the 
settlements,  so  that  a government,  disinterested,  pure  and  gentle  may 
make  its  inhabitants  happy.  I also  intimated  to  him  to  take  suitable 
measures  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  abandoned  church  of  El  Charay  and 
the  pearl  fishery. 

May  our  God  guard  your  Excellency  many  years.  Mexico,  Jan- 
uary 27,  1773.  Most  Excellent  Senor,  your  most  submissive  and  oblig- 
ing servant, 

(signed)  ANTONIO  BUCARELI  Y URSUA. 

Most  Excellent  Senor  Bailio  Fray  (rubric) 

Don  Julian  de  Arriaga. 


3.  Alfred  B.  Thomas,  Forgotten  Frontiers,  pp.  10-13  (Norman,  1932). 

1.  Antonio  de  Bucareli  to  Julian  de  Arriaga,  No.  737,  January  27,  1773.  Archivo 
General  de  Indias  (Seville),  Guadalajara,  J13. 

2.  The  above  note  is  the  action  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  taken  in  regard  to 
Bucareli’s  letter. 

3.  That  is,  the  Jesuits. 
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Most  Excellent  Senor: 

Although  I have  not  yet  entirely  recovered  from  my  accident,  I 
am  making  the  greatest  effort  to  prove  my  blind  obedience  to  the  or- 
ders of  your  Excellency  to  comply  with  the  reiterated  command  which 
I have  rust  received  dated  July  15  th  preceding,  concerning  the  report 
which  I was  to  make  to  your  Excellency  to  give  you  a perfect  under- 
standing of  the  population  of  these  provinces,  mining,  presidios  agri- 
culture, missions,  mariscdas,  and  the  rest  of  the  things  which  I con- 
sider proper,  as  commanded  in  the  preceding  letters.  I am  placing 
before  your  Excellency  the  following: 

1.  The  settlements  exist  generally  with  very  little  difference  in 
their  number  as  previously,  with  the  exception  of  the  Villas  of  Cul.a- 
can  and  Sinaloa  which  have  become  smaller  due  to  the  inundation 
which  they  suffered,  particularly  Sinaloa  where  destruction  occurred 
when  the  river  carried  off  the  church  and  most  of  the  houses.  Because 
of  this  event,  manv  settlers  abandoned  it.  Some  have  returned  and  I 
have  seen  the  building  of  different  houses  on  other  terrains  more  ele- 
vated. Accordingly,  I conjecture  that  it  will  soon  be  m its  original 
state  The  pueblo  of  Charay  which  consisted  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred  Mayo  Indians  is  in  a similar  condition  as  that  of  Sinaloa,  almost 
entirely  destroyed,  situated,  as  it  is,  three-quarters  of  a league  more  o 
less  on  a height  above  the  Rio  del  Fuerte  (or  as  other  say,  the  Suaqui) , 
which  had  risen  to  this  height  (over  a space  of)  some  fl''e  l^a8ues  a" 
a half.  Because  of  this  the  houses  and  church  were  carried  away.  1hey 
were  in  a very  decent  condition  and  considerable  people  were  drowned. 
Besides  this  misfortune,  the  said  Mayos  were  at  war  by  reason  of  the. 
last  uprising  and  some  had  been  executed.  As  a final  misfortune,  a 
pestilential  sickness  carried  off  a very  large  number  of  them  t h . 
been  reduced  to  some  thirty  families  more  or  less  But  't  's  true  tha 
of  some  of  the  missing  ones,  there  are  some  families  established  in  the 
hills  and  heights  close  to  the  pueblo.  That  of  Saracache  is  entirely  de- 
populated as  your  Excellency  is  aware.  That  of  Sayopa  is  hkew.se  de- 
populated; that  of  San  Antonio  which  was  a pueblo  quite  .larSe  ‘" 

time  of  its  mines  and  placers,  is  now  beins  depopuhted  w.thout  other 

reason  than  that  of  the  great  decline  in  the  riches  which  ‘t  ^d  and 
that  its  inhabitants  have  been  leaving  to  seek  those  which  La  Senega 
is  now  supplying.  The  latter  is  in  the  same  condition  as  that  vh  ch 
vour  Excellency  was  pleased  to  indicate  to  me  in  your  etter  dated 
April  4 of  this  year.  To  avoid  a similar  misfortune,  I shall  avail  my- 
*lf  of  the  resources  that  may  appear  proper  to  me  and  shall  give  your 
Excellency  a report  concerning  them. 

2 Regarding  the  mines,  I have  written  your  Excellency  from 
Culiacan  dated  Mav  30th.  I suspended  the  inspection  of  thim  b 
mason  of  the  order  from  your  Excellency  of  the  27th  of  April  which 
transferred  this  responsibly  to  the  Intendant  mtermi,  Don  Pedro 
Corbalan,  because  it  was  an  affair  attaching  to  h.s  office  and  that  fro 
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his  inspection  many  useful  results  can  come  to  the  royal  treasury.  He 
no  doubt  will  give  a report  to  your  Excellency  of  the  state  of  them. 

3.  On  the  point  of  the  presidios,  although  I have  not  yet  seen 
more  than  two,  it  appears  to  me  their  companies  are  complete  and  well 
equipped  with  arms  and  horses.  Only  that  which  is  called  the  Flying 
Company,  attached  to  the  presidio  of  Terrenate,  I have  taken  some 
care  with  them  because  of  the  desertion  which  it  has  experienced  in 
the  last  few  days.  As  I came  (into  the  province)  I gathered  men 
from  Sinaloa  where  they  were  awaiting  to  present  themselves  to  me. 
Of  this  I shall  report  to  your  Excellency,  separately.  Having  de- 
spatched these  to  their  proper  company,  it  is  now  complete  and  ready 
for  service  like  the  rest. 

4.  Agriculture  is  moderately  advanced  among  the  nations  of  the 
Yaquis,  Opatas  and  Egudebes  who  sow  with  some  systematic  order  and 
reap  abundantly  wheat,  corn,  garbanzos,  beans,  and  lentils,  but  the 
others  such  as  the  Piatos,  or  Pimas  Altos,  Mayos,  Guaimas,  and  Pimas 
Bajas,  although  they  reap  their  crops  of  corn,  and  some  maize  and  very 
little  of  the  other  seeds,  they  carry  on  their  work  without  any  skill. 
I am  not  surprised  at  this,  as  they  have  had  no  director  to  teach  them 
but  practice  itself  in  time  will  supply  without  doubt  competent  di- 
rection. 

5.  Concerning  the  missions,  I am  stating  to  your  Excellency 
that  they  were  much  better  administered  and  equipped  with  supplies 
before  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  than  now,  as  they  had  an  abund- 
ance of  herds  of  all  kinds  and  an  abundance  of  grains.  Now  they  are 
quite  poverty  stricken.  Some  have  declined  since  the  time  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  haciendas  and  the  rest  of  the  things  to  the  administrators 
who  were  appointed  for  them.  Although  they  were  delivered  with  an 
inventory  to  the  new  fathers  missionaries,  they  tell  me  some  missions 
lacked  a great  many  things  and,  in  short,  that  the  delivery  was  very 
rapid.  It  is  true  that  the  decline  of  the  herds  is  due  in  a great  part  to 
the  lack  of  rain  which  has  occurred,  a drouth  unknown  ever  to  have 
existed  in  these  provinces.  Likewise  a large  number  of  the  animals 
have  died  and  been  stolen  by  enemies. 

With  regard  to  the  Pueblo  of  Charay,  it  is  now  without  a 
regular  church  and  with  regard  to  what  can  be  done  for  the  advance 
of  God  among  them,  may  your  Excellency  be  pleased  on  reflecting 
upon  this  circumstance  to  commend  a new  one  constructed  at  the 
expense  of  the  royal  treasury.  They  need  it  so  much  that  I pray  for 
the  very  benign  and  Christian  action  of  your  Excellency. 

6.  Having  understood  that  the  mariscaa'as  will  be  the  pearl 
fisheries,  I report  to  your  Excellency  that,  as  I am  informed,  these 

4.  The  Flying  Companies  referred  to  here  have  reference  to  lightly  armed 
iquadrons  of  troopj  and  settlers  organized  for  rapid  action  against  Indian  attack  at 
the  time  of  Galvez.  Priestly,  Jose  de  Galvez,  pp.  48,  235. 
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have  ceased  operation  since  the  past  year  because  I am  told  also,  that 
there  are  a number  of  them  along  the  coasts  of  California  and  on 
those  of  Tepoca,  close  to  the  Isla  de  Tiburon,  on  the  north.  Their 
placcres  being  much  more  abundant  than  those  of  the  first  stopping 
place  of  (Lower)  California  I do  not  believe  anything  would  be  lost 
if  your  Excellency  commanded  that  the  larger  of  the  two,  Tahuas 
del  Rey,  be  armed  and  that  the  fishery  be  developed  at  the  expense  of 
his  Majesty.  This  can  be  done  quickly  by  the  Yaqui  Indians  who  are 
skilled,  because  of  the  extensive  experience  they  have  had.  From 
that  some  profit  should  redound  to  the  royal  treasury. 

7.  The  successes  which  have  been  achieved  since  the  Expedition 
into  this  province  are  that  they  have  remained  almost  entirely  peace- 
ful, as  they  have  not  suffered  any  major  uprisings.  Occasionally  in- 
dividuals of  the  nations  reduced  attack  travelers,  steal  or  kill  any 
herds  which  they  encounter.  Thus  as  to  those,  I consider  them,  as  I 
have  already  stated  to  your  Excellency,  but  some  vagabonds,  petty 
thieves,  whose  people  no  ionger  recognize  them,  since  the  measures  I 
have  taken  concerning  patrols,  about  which  I have  reported  to  your 
Excellency.  Even  yet,  however,  I am  not  very  certain  of  the  Suaquis 
or  Sibupapas  because  of  the  reasons  which  in  a letter  I have  signified 
to  your  Excellency  under  date  of  the  28  th  of  July  and  because  of 
late  advance  I have  made  in  reducing  the  Tiburones.  The  latter  also 
have  been  increased,  up  to  today,  by  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
families  which  have  settled  on  a secure  footing  in  La  Cieneguilla,  with- 
out counting  either  the  Yaquis  and  different  Indians  of  other  nations, 
or  many  hombres  de  razon  who  are  at  work,  whose  number  amounts 
to  more  than  five  thousand  souls,  compared  with  the  latter,  I am  per- 
suaded that  the  former  is  more  numerous. 

This  is  as  much  as  I am  prepared  to  present  to  your  Excellency  as 
you  order  me  and  as  my  poor  abilities  permit  me.  Desiring  to  achieve 
complete  satisfaction  so  that  your  Excellency  may  be  entirely  inform- 
ed, if  anything  is  lacking  from  this  report,  I beg  you  may  be  pleased 
to  forgive  me,  for  my  purpose  has  been  none  other  than  to  comply 
with  the  obligations  to  which  I am  sworn  and  to  serve  your  Excel- 
lency in  all  things. 

I pray  our  Lord  to  guard  your  most  excellent  person  many  years 
as  it  is  important  to  me. 

Royal  presidios  of  San  Miguel  de  Orcasitas.  October  14,  1772. 
Most  Excellent  Senor,  your  most  attentive  servant.  Mateo  Sastre. 
Most  Excellent  Senor  Fray  Don  Antonio  Bucareli  y Ursua. 

It  is  a copy  of  the  original  which  remains  in  the  Secretariat  of 
the  Office  of  the  Viceroyalty,  which  is  under  my  charge,  which  I cer- 
tify. Mexico,  January  27,  1773. 

MELCHOR  DE  PERAMAS. 

(rubric) 


KINO  OF  PIMERIA  ALTA 

Apostle  of  the  Southwest 

(Continued) 

By  RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS 

Kino  and  Aguilar,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  spread- 
ing of  the  faith  and  firmly  establishing  themselves  in  the 
new  territory,  started  to  explore  westward  on  the  same 
day  that  Padre  Gonzalez  left  them.  Ten  leagues  west  of 
Dolores,  on  the  upper  Rio  San  Ignacio  (or  Magdalena,  the 
southern  fork  of  the  Rio  Altar) , they  came  to  a rancheria 
called  Caborica,  to  which  they  added  a saint’s  name  and 
styled  it  San  Ignacio  de  Caborica.  Kino  remarks  that  it  was 
inhabited  by  "affable  people,”  and  this  was  probably  the 
case,  for  they  were  now  in  the  territory  of  the  friendly  and 
docile  Opatas,  perhaps  the  most  amiable  of  the  Pima 
tribes.  The  spot  was  marked  as  a site  for  a future  mission, 
which  was  founded  there  in  due  time.  It  is  now  the  town 
of  San  Ignacio.  A few  miles  to  the  north,  another  ranch- 
eria was  selected,  and  named  San  Jose  de  Himires  (now 
Imuris) . To  the  east  of  this  place,  as  the  padres  completed 
their  tour  of  inspection,  they  chose  another  rancheria , 
which  they  called  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Remedios.  This, 
the  modern  Remedios,  was  seven  leagues  north  of  Dolores. 

In  all  places,”  says  Kino,  "they  received  with  love  the 
Word  of  God  for  the  sake  of  their  eternal  salvation.”  The 
padres,  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  this  first  explora- 
tion, now  returned,  on  March  26,  to  Dolores,  whence 
Aguilar  went  on  to  Cucurpe. 

Kino  now  set  to  work  at  his  apostolic  duties.  The  In- 
dian governor”  ( cacique ) of  the  Cosari  rancheria  was  en- 
listed in  his  service,  and  the  padre  sent  him  and  others  out 
to  "various  and  even  remote  parts  of  this  Pimeria,”  with 
messages  of  good  will,  inviting  the  natives  to  become 
Christians,  to  their  advantage  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next.  He  began  preaching  to  the  people,  and  baptizing 
their  children.  By  the  middle  of  May  he  had  baptized  thir- 
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ty  children  and  young  men,  including  two  sons  of  the 
cacique  of  Cosari.  In  addition  he  set  about  the  building  of 
a chapel  and  a residence  for  himself  at  the  village.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a good  interpreter,  and  was  able  to  gath- 
er the  Indians  about  him  for  instruction  almost  whenever 
he  chose.  In  April  he  again  visited  San  Ignacio  and  bap- 
tized several  Indian  children  there.  Just  what  significance 
the  natives  attached  to  the  rite  of  baptism  is  uncertain,  for 
nothing  is  available  of  their  viewpoint.  Probably  they 
were  impressed,  however,  with  the  benevolent  intent  of 
Kino,  and  regarded  the  ceremony  as  something  of  an  hon- 
or when  performed  under  his  supervision. 

Like  most  of  the  Spanish  missionaries,  Kino  had  chos- 
en a most  favorable  location  for  his  mission  of  Dolores. 
Some  of  the  credit  for  his  choice,  however,  must  be  given 
to  those  whom  he  wished  to  convert.  As  in  the  case  of 
most  Indian  villages,  and  especially  in  that  land  of  little 
rainfall,  Cosari  was  situated  in  a pleasant  stretch  of  mead- 
owland  on  the  banks  of  a river.  Where  the  San  Miguel 
passes  into  a canon  caused  by  the  near  approach  of  two 
rugged  sierras,  the  meadows  formed  a pocket  of  green  fer- 
tility, and  here  was  the  Indian  rancheria.  On  a shelf  of  the 
western  sierra  overlooking  the  village  and  valley,  and  com- 
manding a glorious  perspective  northward  to  the  distant 
mass  of  the  great  Sierra  Azul,  stood  Kino’s  mission  of  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows,  "the  most  venerable  of  the  many  mission 
remains  in  all  Arizona  and  northern  Sonora  ....  (and) 
mother  of  them  all.”  The  spot  is  now  marked  only  by  the 
remnants  of  adobe  walls. 

It  was  customary  for  the  older  and  better  established 
missions  to  lend  aid  to  struggling  new  padres,  and  Kino 
was  given  generous  support  in  his  labors  at  Dolores.  Be- 
cause he  was  not  fully  equipped  to  perform  the  services  of 
the  church,  he  decided  to  take  his  new  converts  for  Holy 
Week  of  that  year  to  the  mission  of  Tuape  south  of  Cu- 
curpe,  where  he  would  share  the  services  with  Padre  An- 
tonio de  Roxas  of  Tuape  and  Padre  Aguilar  of  Cucurpe. 
Toward  the  close  of  March,  therefore,  picture  him  in  his 
black  robe  trudging  down  the  rude  trails  of  the  San 
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Miguel  valley,  with  a hundred  Pima  neophytes  of  Dolores, 
old  and  young,  in  his  train.  The  ceremonies  on  this  occa- 
sion were  quite  elaborate  for  a frontier  community.  Many 
Spaniards  had  come  up  the  valley  from  the  mines  of  Opo- 
depe,  and  there  was  considerable  display  of  costume.  Ac- 
cording to  Kino  himself:  "Of  the  Pimas  there  were  about 
forty  recently  baptized  infants  and  children,  whom  the 
Spanish  ladies  of  the  mining  town  of  Opodepe  dressed 
richly  and  adorned  with  their  ornaments  and  best  jewels, 
like  new  Christians,  for  the  Procession  of  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament, to  the  great  delight  of  air’ — a strange  mingling 
of  piety,  savagery  and  gaiety,  which  makes  these  hardy 
frontier  missionaries  and  miners  seem  closer  to  the  present 
day. 

All  was  not  entirely  smooth  going  for  Kino,  however. 
Some  of  the  natives  in  each  rancheria  were  sure  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  new  shepherd  and  his  teachings.  The  source 
of  opposition  was  probably  among  the  medicine  men  and 
some  of  the  caciques.  At  all  events,  reports  came  to  the 
alcalde  mayor  of  San  Juan  and  to  Padre  Gonzalez,  that 
many  of  the  natives  were  moving  away  rather  than  listen 
to  Christian  doctrines.  Kino  was  troubled  by  these  reports, 
which  at  first  he  refused  to  believe.  Later,  when  on  his 
return  from  Tuape  he  went  to  San  Ignacio,  Iniuris  and 
Remedios,  he  was  met  at  the  last  place  by  people  who  said 
they  "neither  wished  to  be  Christians  nor  to  have  a mis- 
sionary father.”  It  soon  developed  that  rumors  had  spread 
among  the  Indians  of  how  the  padres  had  ordered  them 
hanged  and  killed.  Besides,  according  to  the  natives,  too 
much  of  their  time  was  spent  in  working  on  the  chapels 
and  sowing  crops  for  the  missionaries,  so  that  they  had  lit- 
tle time  left  for  attending  to  their  own  needs.  The  padres 
and  the  rancheros  had  also  brought  large  herds  of  cattle 
into  the  country,  which  consumed  much  of  the  water  sup- 
ply. Again,  the  Indians  were  of  the  belief  that  the  holy  oils 
used  by  the  padres  were  fatal  in  effect.  Finally,  Kino  had 
wounded  local  Spanish  official  pride  by  neglecting  to 
show  his  royal  cedilla  to  the  Spanish  comandante  at  the  lit- 
tle border  mining  town  of  Bacanuche,  twenty  leagues  to 
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the  northeast  of  Dolores.  This  last  difficulty  was  prompt- 
ly solved  by  a journey  across  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Teresa  to 
visit  Captain  Francisco  Zavallos  at  Bacanuche,  and  by  the 
display  of  the  cedilla  to  him.  By  degrees  the  other  false 
stories  were  exploded  and  Kino,  by  his  gentle  conduct  and 
helpful  teaching,  reassured  and  won  the  confidence  of  the 
rancherias.  There  were  always  those  who  fabricated  tales 
against  the  padres,  often  accusing  them  of  the  practices  of 
other  Christians,  with  whom  the  native  mind  readily  con- 
fused them.  But  none  the  less,.  Kino  was  soon  receiving 
many  requests  that  the  faith  be  brought  to  more  remote 
rancherias . These  were  challenges  to  the  adventurer  and 
geographer  in  him,  and  he  responded. 

For  a year  and  a half,  no  detailed  record  of  Kino’s 
work  and  life  at  Dolores  exists.  But  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  was  successful  in  his  labors,  from  a letter  which 
he  says  he  received  from  the  new  provincial  in  Mexico, 
Padre  Bernabe  Soto,  saying  that  the  provincial  was  so  pleas- 
ed at  Kino’s  reports  that  he  would  willingly  become  a mis- 
sionary himself,  and  let  Kino  assume  the  duties  of  the 
Mexico  City  office. 

The  process  of  organizing  a mission  and  its  visitas  has 
already  been  described.  It  was  the  earnest  purpose  of  the 
padres  to  bring  as  many  natives  as  possible  from  outlying 
rancherias  to  live  at  the  central  mission,  in  pueblos.  To 
this  end  the  missionaries  gained  the  affection  of  the  In- 
dians by  gifts  of  food,  pieces  of  cloth  and  cheap  trinkets, 
much  as  early  traders  had  done,  and  appealed  to  their  im- 
agination by  the  display  of  sacred  banners  and  pictures. 
Doubtless  these  gifts  and  displays  meant  much  more  to  the 
natives,  at  first,  than  did  the  sermons  of  the  padres.  It 
would  not  be  long  ere  the  Indians  were  induced  to  come  in 
to  the  main  mission  and  assist  with  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, receiving  payment  in  trade  goods  and  food.  Then 
they  were  persuaded  as  soon  as  possible  to  take  up  perma- 
nent residence  at  the  mission,  and  thereafter  the  padre’s 
flock  was  replenished  by  new  arrivals  from  the  rancherias. 
In  later  years  in  California,  as  the  wild  Indians  decreased 
in  numbers,  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  make  raids  into 
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the  rancherias  with  aid  of  settlers  and  soldiers,  and  forcibly 
bring  in  natives  for  the  mission  villages.  This  practice, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  necessary  in  Pimeria 
Alta,  where  the  Spanish  settlement  was  never  so  great  as 
to  deplete  the  Indian  population.  But  even  here,  runaway 
neophytes  were  often  brought  back  to  the  missions  by  sol- 
diers. 

When  a convert  had  been  baptized,  he  was  given  to 
understand  that  he  had  personally  vowed  service  to  God, 
as  represented  in  the  padres.  Thereafter  he  was  a neophyte 
and  was  considered  almost  as  a part  of  the  mission’s  prop- 
erty, subject  to  the  padre’s  orders.  If  he  fled  from  the  mis- 
sion rancheria  he  was  ordered  to  return,  and  if  he  disre- 
garded the  summons  the  missionaries  were  allowed  by 
Spanish  law  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  soldiery  to  recapture 
him.  Flight  might  be  punished  by  flogging  or  by  being 
put  in  chains  or  stocks,  although  such  punishments  were 
rarely  used  in  Pimeria  Alta,  it  appears.  In  a well-regulated 
mission,  however,  under  a kindly  padre,  such  measures 
were  rarely  necessary,  for  a good  missionary  seldom  put 
hard  tasks  upon  his  neophytes,  nor  did  he  ask  them  to  do 
work  which  he  could  not  do  himself.  Usually  the  natives 
were  bound  to  their  padres  by  ties  of  affection.  The  chief 
hardship  for  the  neophyte  was  his  loss  of  freedom.  But  at 
least  this  was  compensated  for  by  protection,  food  and 
lodging.  The  constant  round  of  religious  ceremonial  may 
have  been  irksome,  and  the  small  labors  about  buildings 
and  gardens  were  probably  distasteful.  Yet  there  were  the 
gentle  ministrations  of  the  padre  to  the  sick  and  injured, 
his  assurance  of  salvation,  enough  food  of  a better  kind 
than  the  Indian  had  ever  known — and  especially  the 
knowledge  that  among  the  white  men  there  were  plenty  of 
harsher  masters  than  those  at  the  missions. 

Kino  was  for  some  months  engaged  in  collecting  and 
winning  friends  among  the  Indians  of  the  San  Miguel  and 
San  Ignacio  valleys,  and  in  the  erection  of  more  solid  and 
durable  mission  buildings  at  Dolores.  This  industry  on  his 
part  may  account  for  his  silence  concerning  life  at  the 
mission  during  the  rest  of  1687  and  all  of  1688.  His  next 
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record  of  any  importance  is  of  the  coming  of  the  visit  ad  or 
of  the  district,  Padre  Gonzalez,  who  arrived  at  Dolores  on 
January  19,  1689,  and  went  on  with  Kino  to  inspect  the 
beginnings  of  visitas  or  missions  at  San  Ignacio,  Imuris, 
Remedios  and  a new  mission  site  north  of  Remedios,  named 
Santiago  de  Cocospera  (now  Cocospera).  His  opinion  of 
Kino’s  labors  is  thus  recorded  by  the  latter:  "In  Nuestra 
Senora  de  los  Dolores  he  (Gonzalez)  was  so  pleased  by  the 
structure  of  the  church  and  the  house  which  had  been  be- 
gun, the  Christian  teaching,  the  devotion  at  prayers,  the 
book  of  baptisms,  the  singing  school,  the  rich  lands  and 
crops,  etc.,  that  his  Reverence  said  and  wrote  that  he  had 
not  seen  a new  mission  which  enjoyed,  in  so  short  a time, 
so  - v<*ny  conveniences  and  such  progress  in  spiritual  and 
temporal  matters” — strong  testimony  and  good  evidences 
as  to  the  character  of  Kino’s  zeal  and  labors  during  the 
preceding  year  and  a half. 

So  impressed  was  the  visit  ad  or  with  the  success  at 
Dolores,  that  he  and  the  alcalde  mayor  of  Real  de  San  Juan 
together  petitioned  the  viceroy  for  more  missionaries,  to 
be  sent  to  the  district.  Their  request  was  granted,  and 
four  new  padres  were  despatched  to  Sonora.  Padre  Luis 
Maria  Pinelli  was  asigned  to  the  three  proposed  missions  of 
San  Ignacio,  Santa  Maria  Magdalena  (now  Magdalena), 
and  San  Miguel  del  Tupo;  Padre  Antonio  Arias  was  to  be 
in  charge  of  proposed  missions  at  San  Pedro  del  Tubutama 
(now  Tubutama),  and  San  Antonio  de  Oquitoa;  Padre 
Pedro  Sandoval  was  to  have  the  missions  of  San  Lorenzo 
del  Saric  (now  Saric)  and  San  Ambrosio  de  Tucubavia; 
and  Padre  Juan  del  Castillejo  was  allotted  those  at  Santiago 
de  Cocospera,  San  Lazaro  and  Santa  Maria  de  Bugota  (or 
Suamca) . Kino  remarks  that  they  met  with  great  difficul- 
ties by  reason  of  the  distrust  that  had  been  aroused  among 
the  Indians.  So  far  as  can  be  determined,  none  of  these 
new  missionaries  remained  long  at  their  posts,  if  indeed 
they  actually  reached  them.  The  securing  of  these  padres 
for  the  Sonora  field  was  the  last  service  of  Padre  Gon- 
zalez as  visit  ad  or,  for  he  was  soon  replaced  by  a much  more 
famous  missionary,  Padre  Juan  Maria  de  Salvatierra,  who 
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had  been  in  charge  of  a mission,  Los  Chinipas,  on  the  Rio 
Mayo.  It  was  more  or  less  the  custom  for  the  missionaries 
of  a particular  district  to  exchange  the  office  of  visit  ad  or 
among  themselves  in  rotation,  which  accounts  for  the 
many  changes  in  the  office  in  the  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  dis- 
tricts. The  coming  of  Salvatierra  as  visitador  was  destined 
to  have  some  very  important  results  for  Kino. 

The  shift  in  offices  among  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of 
New  Spain  came  about  when  a new  provincial,  Padre 
Ambrosio  Oddon,  arrived  in  Mexico  City.  In  addition  to 
the  appointment  of  Salvatierra  as  visitador  of  Sonora  and 
Sinaloa,  the  new  provincial  named  Kino  to  be  rector  of 
the  San  Francisco  Xavier  rectorado  and  of  Pimeria.  Salva- 
tierra had  particular  orders  to  investigate  the  Pimeria  re- 
gion, because  of  the  conflicting  reports  as  to  the  progress 
of  missions  therein.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  next  im- 
portant event  recorded  by  Kino  is  the  coming  to  Dolores, 
on  December  24,  1690,  of  Salvatierra  in  person.  Again  oc- 
curs testimony  of  what  Kino  had  been  doing  at  Dolores  in 
1639  and  1690,  for  he  tells  that  Salvatierra  "held  Christ- 
mas service  here  and  sang  mass  in  this  new  and  capacious 
church,  although  it  was  not  entirely  completed. ” 

Kino,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  his  new  work,  was  eager 
to  show  Salvatierra  the  possibilities  latent  in  Pimeria.  1 he 
visitador  evidently  caught  something  of  our  padre’s  spirit, 
for  during  the  ensuing  month  the  two  made  an  extensive 
entrada  and  tour  of  inspection. 

They  first  went  to  Remedios,  which  Kino  had  taken 
under  his  personal  care  as  a visit  a because  the  people  there 
were  discontented.  Thence  they  pursued  their  way  to 
Imuris,  San  Ignacio,  Magdalena,  Tupo  and  Tubutama.  At 
the  last  place,  on  the  upper  Rio  Altar,  they  conferred  with 
Padre  Arias  as  to  the  advisability  of  planting  a mission  in 
the  land  of  the  Sobas,  who  lived  in  the  Altar  valley  farther 
down  toward  the  sea,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  asking 
for  a missionary.  From  Tubutama  the  two  padres  went  up 
the  Altar  to  Saric  and  the  ranchcria  of  Tucubavia,  every- 
where welcomed  by  the  Indians,  many  of  whom  brought 
their  infants  to  be  baptized  by  Salvatierra.  At  Tucubavia 
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(some  thirty-five  miles  southwest  of  the  present  town  of 
Nogales),  they  were  met  by  representatives  of  a tribe 
which  had  never  before  been  visited  by  missionaries.  These 
natives  were  the  Sobaipuris  of  the  Santa  Cruz  valley  to  the 
northeast.  "They  came  to  meet  us,”  says  Kino,  "with  some 
crosses,  which  they  gave  us,  kneeling  with  great  venera- 
tion, and  asking  us  on  behalf  of  all  their  tribe  to  go  to 
their  rancherias  also.  The  padre  visit ador  said  to  me  that 
those  crosses  which  they  carried  were  tongues  that  spoke 
volumes  and  with  great  force,  and  that  we  could  not  fail 
to  go  where  by  means  of  them  they  called  us. 

Although  the  distance  to  the  rancheria  of  Bac, 
whence  the  Sobaipuris  came,  was  more  than  seventy  miles 
from  Tucubavia,  and  in  an  utterly  unknown  country,  and 
although  Tucubavia  itself  was  nearly  as  far  from  Dolores, 
the  two  padres  were  venturesome  enough  to  answer  this 
call.  They  ascended  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Altar, 
and  crossed  the  Sierra  del  Pajarito,  coming  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  northward-flowing  Rio  de  Santa  Cruz,  which 
Kino  called  the  Valley  of  Guevavi.  Thus  Kino  crossed  for 
the  first  of  many  times  what  is  today  the  international 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  "I  ravel 
down  the  Santa  Cruz  valley  was  easier  for  the  explorers. 
At  the  rancheria  which  they  named  San  Cayetano  del 
Tumacacori  they  met  some  of  the  Sobaipuri  caciques , and 
here  rude  shelters  had  been  erected  for  them,  "one  m 
which  to  say  mass,  another  in  which  to  sleep,  and  the  third 
for  a kitchen.”  The  missionaries  had,  it  appears,  seen 
enough  of  the  Santa  Cruz  valley  to  convince  them  of  its 
worth,  for  they  did  not  pursue  their  journey  much  beyond 
Tumacacori,  and  Bac  was  left  for  Kino  to  visit  at  a later 
date.  They  retraced  their  steps  to  Cocospera  and  thence 
to  Dolores. 

Salvatierra  appears  to  have  been  convinced  of  the 
need  of  more  missions  in  Pimeria.  During  long  conferences 
in  the  course  of  this  entrada,  Kino  and  the  visitador  dis- 
cussed a project  which  later  became  dear  to  the  heart  of 
each.  This  dream  concerned  the  conversion  of  the  Indians 
of  Baja  California.  One  of  the  difficulties  which  had 
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theretofore  hampered  that  enterprise  had  been  the  lack  of 
food  and  of  good  soils  and  pastures  for  raising  it  in  the 
peninsula.  Says  Kino  of  the  result  of  their  conferences: 
"In  all  these  journeys  the  padre  visit ador  and  I talked  to- 
gether of  suspended  California,  saying  that  these  very  fer- 
tile lands  and  valleys  of  this  Pimeria  would  be  the  support 
of  the  scantier  and  more  sterile  lands  of  California,  con- 
cerning which  he  made  a report  to  Mexico.” 

Salvatierra  left  Kino  at  Cocospera  early  in  February 
of  1691,  and  returned  to  his  own  mission  in  the  green  val- 
ley of  the  Mayo.  But  before  his  departure  he  told  Kino: 
"My  padre  rector,  not  only  shall  the  removal  from  this 
Pimeria  of  any  of  the  four  padres  assigned  to  not  be  con- 
sidered, but  four  more  shall  come,  and  by  the  divine  grace, 
I shall  try  to  be  one  of  them.”  The  visitador  was  not  to 
realize  his  hope  of  service  in  Pimeria,  but  he  was  destined 
to  perform  as  great  a work  in  the  bringing  of  Christianity 
to  the  great  western  peninsula,  and  to  co-operate  with 
Kino  there  in  after  years. 

Our  records  of  Kino  at  Dolores  for  the  remainder  of 
1691  consist  chiefly  of  his  complaint  that  "here  the  cus- 
tomary obstacles  and  opposition  were  so  great  that  when, 
as  usual,  the  Jocomes,  Janos  and  Sumas  [branches  of  the 
Apache  nation]  carried  off  various  herds  and  droves  from 
this  province  and  its  frontiers,  these  offenses  were  imput- 
ed, though  falsely,  to  the  Pimas,  and  their  conversion  and 
the  coming  of  the  missionary  fathers  were  completely  pre- 
vented.” If  any  of  the  four  padres  assigned  to  Pimeria 
Alta  had  actually  reached  his  post  (and  apparently  Arias 
had  come  to  Tubutama  for  a time),  such  border  troubles 
and  reports  of  the  Pimas  were  probably  enough  to  make 
him  retire  from  this  frontier. 

Kino  was  thus  deprived  of  the  necessary  help  for  the 
establishment  of  new  missions.  Again  and  again  in  the  en- 
suing years  he  was  to  be  checked  in  this  manner,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  jealousy  which  Spanish  comandantes  and  set- 
tlers bore  toward  the  missions — a jealousy  not  wholly  un- 
justified, when  we  consider  that  missions  took  from  settler 
and  miner  not  only  lands  but  labor.  It  had  from  of  old 
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been  the  law  that  rebellious  or  criminal  Indians  might  be 
seized  and  put  to  work — hence  the  willingness  of  many 
Spanish  pioneers  to  believe  the  worst  of  the  gentle  mission 
Indians.  To  a certain  type  of  Spanish  frontiersman  a 
"good  Indian”  was  not  a "dead  Indian,”  but  a working 
Indian.  As  for  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  soldiery, 
doubtless  much  of  it  came  from  mere  boredom  at  military 
posts,  and  a desire  for  action. 

Chief  knowledge  of  the  activities  of  Kino  in  1692 
comes  from  his  report  of  another  entrada  into  the  Santa 
Cruz  country.  The  mission  lands  being  temporarily  free 
from  such  troubles  as  Apache  raids,  Kino  left  Dolores  late 
in  August,  with  fifty  pack-animals,  his  servants  and  some 
Indian  alcaldes,  to  visit  the  Sobaipuris  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
and  San  Pedro  valleys.  His  route  to  the  former  valley  was 
in  general  the  same  as  that  by  which  he  and  Salvatierra  had 
returned  in  the  previous  year.  Everywhere  the  natives 
were  friendly,  and  when  he  had  covered  the  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  to  the  rancheria  of  Bac,  he  found  some  eight 
hundred  Sobaipuris  gathered  at  this  large  village,  eager  to 
welcome  the  stranger  with  the  strange  message.  His  ad- 
dress to  them  at  this  time  was  so  typical  of  many  other  oc- 
casions when  he  met  new  Indians,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
give  his  own  description  of  it. 

"I  spoke  to  them  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  on  a map 
of  the  world  showed  them  the  lands,  the  rivers  and  the 
seas  over  which  we  fathers  had  come  from  afar  to  bring 
them  the  saving  knowledge  of  our  holy  faith.  And  I told 
them  also  how  in  ancient  times  the  Spaniards  were  not 
Christians;  how  Santiago  came  to  teach  them  the  faith, 
and  how  for  the  first  fourteen  years  he  was  able  to  baptize 
only  a few,  because  of  which  the  holy  Apostle  was  discour- 
aged; but  that  the  most  holy  Virgin  appeared  to  him  and 
consoled  him,  telling  him  that  the  Spaniards  would  con- 
vert the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  world.  And  I showed 
them  on  the  map  of  the  world  how  the  Spaniards  and  the 
faith  had  come  by  sea  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  had  gone  in  to 
Puebla  and  to  Mexico,  Guadalajara,  Sinoloa,  and  Sonora, 
and  now  to  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores  del  Cosari,  in 
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the  land  of  the  Pimas,  where  there  were  already  many  per- 
sons baptized,  a house,  a church,  bells,  and  images  of  saints, 
plentiful  supplies,  wheat,  maize,  and  many  cattle  and 
horses;  that  they  could  go  and  see  it  all,  and  even  ask  at 
once  of  their  relatives,  my  servants,  who  were  with  me. 
They  listened  with  pleasure  to  these  and  other  talks  con- 
cerning God,  heaven,  and  hell,  and  told  me  that  they 
wished  to  be  Christians,  and  gave  me  some  infants  to  bap- 
tize. These  Sobaipuris  are  in  a very  fine  valley  of  the  Rio 
de  Santa  Maria  (Santa  Cruz)  to  the  west/’ 

Altogether  a most  impressive,  succinct  address,  as 
Kino  outlines  it,  containing  sundry  appeals  besides  that  to 
the  religious  impulse.  In  this  fashion  Kino  spoke  to  the 
Pimas  in  the  region  where  now  stands  the  famous  old  Span- 
ish mission  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  which  received  its  name 
from  him  on  this  occasion.  It  was  to  be  more  than  a cen- 
tury before  the  present  handsome  mission  building  was 
completed,  and  then  by  missionaries  who  were  the  rivals  of 
the  Jesuits.  But  one  who  now  motors  out  from  the  city  of 
Tucson  to  where  the  white  mission  towers  gleam  in  the 
sunny  brown  valley,  may  see  the  huts  of  Pima  Indians  still 
clustered  near  it,  and  may  perhaps  mentally  reconstruct 
that  scene  in  the  year  1692. 

Kino  traveled  eastward  from  Bac  through  the  dry 
pass  between  the  Rincon  and  Santa  Rita  sierras,  and  down 
into  the  valley  of  what  he  called  the  Rio  San  Jose  de  Ter- 
renate  or  Quiburi,  but  which  is  now  known  as  the  San 
Pedro.  Here  lived  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Sobaipuris, 
and  here  he  visited  first  the  rancheria  of  San  Salvador  de 
Bai-cat-can,  and  then  ascended  the  valley  to  the  main  vil- 
lages of  the  Sobaipuris,  which  were  remarkable  in  that 
rude  attempts  had  been  made  to  fortify  them  against  the 
Apache  raiders.  At  one  of  these,  which  our  padre  called 
Santa  Ana  de  Quiburi,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
bold,  intelligent  and  amiable  cacique  of  the  Sobaipuris, 
Captain  Coro,  who  was  destined  to  be  a good  friend  to  the 
missionaries  for  many  years.  These  Sobaipuris,  however, 
perhaps  because  they  held  the  frontiers  of  Pimeria  Alta 
against  the  Apaches,  and  so  were  accustomed  to  defend 
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their  rights,  were  equally  unwilling  to  submit  wholly  to 
Spanish  rule.  Kino  found  them  friendly  enough,  but  re- 
marks of  them:  "It  is  true  that  I found  them  still  some- 
what less  docile  than  the  foregoing  (Sobaipuris)  to  the 
west.” 

Early  in  September  Kino  returned  to  Dolores.  He 
had  now  made  entradas  into  a large  area  of  the  middle  por- 
tion of  Pimeria  Alta,  and  knew  something  of  the  country. 
Next  he  was  to  turn  his  attention  westward,  and  make 
the  preliminary  exploration  of  the  Altar  valley. 

On  April  26,  1693,  Kino  solemnly  dedicated  his  new 
church  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores,  in  the  presence 
of  several  padres  from  the  vicinity,  including  the  new 
visit  ad  or,  Padre  Juan  iMhmos  de  Purges.  To  this  ceremony 
came  hundreds  of  Pimas  from  the  north  and  west.  Some 
students  of  the  life  of  Kino  have  assumed  that  he  "found- 
ed” Dolores  mission  on  March  13,  1687,  and  in  a sense  this 
may  be  true.  But  whatever  ceremonies  may  have  taken 
place  at  that  time,  it  is  probable  that  Kino  did  not  con- 
sider his  mission  fully  under  way  until  the  completion  of 
his  new  church.  From  this  point  of  view,  then,  the  date  of 
the  dedication  ceremony  may  be  taken  as  the  real  date  of 
the  founding  of  Dolores  mission. 

CHAPTER  X 
THE  ALTAR  VALLEY 

In  Kino’s  next  record  of  his  journeys,  he  has  become 
interested  in  a new  field  of  exploration.  He  had  already 
for  some  time  been  planning  to  penetrate  from  Tubutama 
into  the  lands  of  the  west,  where  lived  that  branch  of  the 
Pima  nation  called  the  Sobas,  from  the  name  of  their  chief, 
El  Soba,  and  he  had  conferred  at  Tubutama  with  Padres 
Arias  and  Salvatierra  two  years  before.  El  Soba  had  a 
considerable  fame  in  Pimeria,  for  he  ruled,  Kino  tells  us, 
over  more  than  four  thousand  Indians,  and  had  engaged 
with  his  warriors  in  a number  of  conflicts  with  other 
Pima  tribes.  Ten  or  twelve  years  previously,  his  follow- 
ers had  killed  the  headman  of  Cosari,  since  which  time  the 
Indians  of  Kino’s  village  had  been  hostile  to  the  Sobas.  It 
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was  therefore  a somewhat  dangerous  undertaking  to  enter 
their  territory. 

Nevertheless,  on  December  11,  1693,  Kino  set  forth 
from  Dolores,  accompanied  by  Padre  Agustin  de  Campos, 
the  Spanish  captain  Sebastian  Romero,  and  the  padres’ 
servants.  Padre  Campos  had  just  been  sent  up  from 
Sinaloa  to  take  charge  of  the  new  mission  at  San  Ignacio, 
where  he  was  to  serve  until  long  after  Kino’s  day.  It 
would  seem  that  Kino  in  his  office  of  rector  was  following 
the  example  of  Padre  Gonzalez  and  taking  the  new  mis- 
sionary out  to  see  the  country  in  which  he  was  to  work. 
Moreover,  it  appears  that  Kino’s  motive  in  entering  the 
Soba  territory  was  not  purely  that  of  the  missionary,  but 
in  part  arose  from  the  zeal  of  the  geographer.  He  had  had 
long  discussions  with  Salvatierra  concerning  the  explora- 
tion of  the  country  in  the  direction  of  California,  and  the 
entrada  into  the  lower  Altar  Valley  was  a result  of  these 
talks.  Kino  would  know  what  lay  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  river  flowed. 

The  little  party  had  traveled  down  the  Altar  about 
seventy-five  miles  from  Tubutama  through  a pleasant 
well-watered  valley,  hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  deserts 
and  sierras,  when  they  saw  before  them,  seeming  to  cross 
the  river’s  course,  a long  and  high  rocky  sierra.  Here, 
they  decided,  would  be  a good  point  from  which  to  sur- 
vey the  country,  and  they  accordingly  toiled  up  and  up, 
over  the  burning  bare  rocks  and  amid  the  cacti,  no  doubt 
with  many  a rent  in  the  coarse  black  robes  of  the  padres 
and  many  a smothered  curse  in  the  throat  of  the  soldier. 
From  the  summit,  on  December  15,  they  were  rewarded 
with  a magnificent  view  out  over  desolation.  To  the 
north  was  a wide  expanse  of  flat  or  rolling  desert,  while 
around  the  northern  end  of  the  sierra  crept  the  grey 
waters  of  the  Altar,  with  a feeble,  half-dry  tributary,  the 
present  Arroyo  del  Coyote,  from  the  northeast  joining  it 
at  the  curve.  In  the  desert  sands  to  the  northwest,  the 
river  disappeared  from  view  in  a series  of  “sinks.”  East- 
ward lay  the  trail  down  which  they  had  come  along  the 
Altar.  To  the  south  three  lesser  sierras  paralleled 
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each  other  and  the  coast  line,  between  them  grey  desert 
and  patches  of  brown  chaparral. 

But  it  was  to  the  west  that  the  group  gazed  with  most 
interest.  For  there,  some  fifteen  miles  away,  was  a line 
of  white  beach,  and  the  blue  expanse  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. Beyond  the  Gulf  they  believed  they  could  discern 
a low  cloud  on  the  horizon,  extending  north  and  south  as 
far  as  their  eyes  could  reach.  It  was  the  coast  of  Baja 
California,  and  it  may  well  have  carried  Kino’s  memory 
back  over  the  past  seven  years  to  the  time  when  he  had 
formed  a part  of  the  ill-fated  San  Bruno  enterprise  on 
that  coast,  far  to  the  southward.  This  was  the  first  time 
for  more  than  eighty  years  that  a white  man  had  come 
down  through  Pimeria  Alta  to  the  sea.  Kino  named  the 
sierra  El  Nazareno,  but  it  is  now  called  the  Sierra  del 
Almo. 

On  the  following  day  the  party  turned  eastward 
again,  and  slowly  reascended  the  Altar  valley.  At  a 
pleasant  bend  in  the  river,  some  twenty  miles  above  the 
sierra,  they  came  upon  a large  rancheria  of  the  Sobas.  The 
people  came  out  to  meet  them,  but  showed  no  signs  of 
fear,  as  they  had  when  first  seeing  white  faces  as  the  party 
had  come  down  the  valley.  They  proved  friendly,  and 
Kino  and  his  companions  decided  that  this  would  be  an 
excellent  point  for  a mission.  They  therefore  named  the 
place  La  Concepcion  de  Nuestra  Senora  del  Caborca. 

Kino’s  zeal  as  an  explorer  now  began  to  show  itself 
in  earnest.  The  discovery  of  an  overland  route  to  the 
Gulf  by  way  of  the  Altar  valley  had  but  whetted  his 
appetite  for  more  geographical  knowledge.  Now  that 
his  mission  at  Dolores  was  well  established  and  working 
smoothly,  he  could  well  afford  to  examine  possible  new 
fields  for  missionary  effort,  as  well  as  to  learn  more  of  the 
country  for  its  own  sake.  But  he  had  reached  the  point 
at  which  he  needed  official  assistance  in  his  projects,  and 
he  sought  this  assistance  at  Real  de  San  Juan. 

At  this  point  there  appears  upon  the  scene  a character 
scarcely  less  interesting  than  Kino  himself.  In  1693  an 
honored  veteran  officer  of  the  Spanish  army  and  ex-gov- 
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ernor  of  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  Captain  Domingo 
Xironza  Petriz  de  Cruzat,  was  appointed  military  gover- 
nor and  alcalde  mayor  of  the  frontier  district  of  Sonora. 
He  was  given  command  of  a newly  organized  compania 
volante  (light  cavalry)  of  fifty  soldiers,  with  whom  he 
was  expected  to  protect  the  much  harried  mission  frontier 
of  Pimeria  from  the  raids  of  the  Apaches  and  their  kin- 
dred. To  the  real  or  mining  camp  of  San  Juan  Bautista, 
then  the  judicial  center  and  seat  of  government  for  the 
district,  came  this  somewhat  pompous  but  on  the  whole 
kindly  and  well-intentioned  old  soldier  in  1693,  and  there 
he  set  up  his  authority. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  July  in  the  same  year,  a young 
Spanish  soldier  who  had  yet  to  win  his  spurs  embarked  at 
the  port  of  Cadiz  in  the  flda , and  came  to  New  Spain  and 
and  thence  to  its  remote  province  of  Sonora.  His  name 
was  Juan  Matheo  Manje,  and  he  was  the  nephew  of 
Xironza,  who,  the  young  man  modestly  tells  us,  “on  this 
occasion  honored  my  inexperience  with  the  rank  of  ensign 
in  the  compania  volante , which  my  scanty  years  and  fewer 
services  did  not  then  merit.” 

Perhaps  it  was  the  tender  youth  of  this  lad,  plus  his 
kinship  to  him,  which  moved  Xironza  to  give  him  lighter 
service  during  his  first  few  years  in  Sonora  than  he -might 
otherwise  have  had  to  perform.  Or  the  comandante  may 
have  had  in  mind  the  keeping  of  a closer  check  upon  the 
spread  of  the  missions,  and  the  need  of  some  agent  of  his 
own  to  inspect  the  entradas  made  by  the  padres.  At  all 
events,  in  1694  he  assigned  to  Manje  the  pleasant  duty  for 
a young  man  of  accompanying  the  missionaries  on  their 
entradas,  and  of  making  full  official  reports  on  what  was 
seen — reports,  needless  to  say,  which  would  be  used  for 
other  than  religious  purposes.  It  so  happened  that  young 
Alanje  was  possessed  of  an  imagination  rare  in  military 
circles,  and  wrote  his  diaries  of  the  entradas,  with  consider- 
able skill,  detail  and  color — more,  in  fact,  than  was  or- 
dinarily shown  by  the  missionaries  themselves.  From  his 
journals  of  1694  to  1701  we  gather  an  infinite  variety  of 
interesting  details  omitted  by  Kino  concerning  the  events 
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of  their  many  joint  excursions  in  those  years.  The  good 
padre,  it  appears,  was  less  conscientious  about  keeping 
detailed  diaries  as  the  years  went  on,  but  many  of  his  omis- 
sions are  supplied  in  Manje’s  journals,  which  the  latter 
compiled  in  a full  and  bulky  report,  fittingly  entitled  by 
himself  La  Ljiz  de  Tierra  Incognita  (The  Light  of  the  Un- 
known Land).  On  his  first  entrada  with  Kino  the  keen 
young  eyes  of  Juan  Matheo  Manje  took  in  fully  the  con- 
dition in  which  he  found  the  Altar  valley. 

In  February  of  1694,  Kino  made  another  journey  to 
the  Gulf  coast,  in  the  company  of  Ensign  Manje  and 
Padre  Marcos  Antonio  Kappus,  an  Austrian  missionary 
who  had  supplanted  Padre  Aguilar  at  Cucurpe.  Well 
mounted,  with  a large  caballada  or  troop  of  horses  and 
mules,  and  supplied  with  the  sacred  vessels  and  equipment 
(including  a portrait  of  San  Francisco  Xavier),  necessary 
for  performing  mass  on  the  journey,  the  padres  and  the 
soldier  set  forth  on  February  7 from  Dolores.  Twelve 
leagues  on  the  road  brought  them  next  day  to  the  pueblo 
of  Magdalena,  beyond  the  Sierra  del  Comedio,  where 
Manje  notes  the  fertile,  cultivated  lands,  the  meadows 
and  the  leafy  groves  which  adorned  this  half-organized 
mission.  Here  the  Indians,  as  in  many  other  places,  re- 
ceived them  with  arches  (of  flowers  and  branches), 
crosses  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  here  they 
were  joined  by  two  Spaniards  and  two  Indian  guides.  A 
day  was  devoted  to  religious  services,  to  the  instruction 
and  baptism  of  the  sick,  and  to  counting  the  people.  1 hen 
the  journey  was  resumed,  on  the  ninth,  through  Tupo,  to 
the  northwest  of  Magdalena,  in  a valley  where  ferti  e 
lands  might  make  possible  the  raising  of  maize,  were  there 
a sufficient  water  supply.  Through  other  ranchcrias  to 
the  south  and  west  they  passed,  at  each  point  being  en- 
thusiastically welcomed  by  the  Indians,  who  came  out  in 
processions  to  greet  them.  At  each  village,  too.  Kino 
catechized  and  baptized  the  simple  folk,  while  Manje, 
with  a soldier’s  calculating  eye,  counted  the  people  and 
noted  their  desire  for  the  rule  and  justice  of  Spain. 

On  the  thirteenth,  soon  after  leaving  Caborca,  where 
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they  had  spent  the  night  and  the  preceding  day,  their 
guides  informed  them  that  the  Altar  would  soon  sink  in 
the  sand  and  no  longer  run  thence  to  the  sea;  drinking 
water  could  be  obtained  only  from  sundry  wells  sunk  in 
the  river’s  bed.  The  travelers  therefore  relieved  their 
pack-animals  of  most  of  their  burdens,  and  leaving  the 
bulk  of  their  baggage  in  charge  of  the  servants,  went 
forward,  as  Manje  says,  "a  la  ligera,”  toward  the  west, 
over  extensive  plains.  At  night  they  found  only  a little 
muddy  rainwater,  but  made  camp  beside  it. 

Next  morning,  as  the  low  rising  sun  cast  the  weird 
shadows  of  mesquite  and  cactus  toward  them  across  the 
plain,  the  explorers  had  just  heard  mass  and  were  mount- 
ing to  continue  their  journey,  when  there  came  to  them 
an  Indian,  calling  for  a padre,  A short  distance  off  their 
trail,  it  seemed,  was  a rancherict  in  which  a man  was  dan- 
gerously ill.  "Out  of  his  charity,”  says  Manje,  the  good 
Kino  made  his  way  to  the  sick  man  and  baptized  him  and 
other  Indians  in  the  village  while  the  rest  of  the  company 
went  on  to  another  rancheria , called  San  Valentin.  Here 
they  awaited  the  arrival  of  Kino,  who  presently  overtook 
them. 

All  that  day  they  pushed  on,  keeping  in  view  the 
heights  of  the  Sierra  del  Nazareno  in  the  west.  At  night 
they  reached  its  foot,  and  slept  in  a "dry  and  sterile  bar- 
ranca. On  climbing  the  sierra  to  its  highest  point,  they 
beheld  the  same  panorama  viewed  by  Kino,  Campos  and 
Romero  a few  months  before.  But  they  seem  to  have 
been  able  to  see  more  clearly  on  this  occasion,  for  they 
could  distinguish  four  separate  peaks  in  the  sierras  of  the 
California  coast.  "We  named  them.”  says  Kino,  "San 
Marcos,  San  Mateo,  San  Juan  (for  the  name  of  San  Lucas 
is  already  given  to the  Cape  of  California),  and  San 
Antonio.  ...”  To  a small  island  toward  the  north- 
west,  with  three  little  hills,”  was  given  the  name  of  Tres 
Marias.  This  island  is  of  doubtful  identity  today,  but 
may  have  been  an  unimportant  islet  off  Bahia  de  San 
Jorge.  In  the  southwest  they  could  faintly  see  the  sierras 
of  a great  island,  as  to  which  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether 
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it  was  Isla  Angel  de  la  Guardia  or  Isla  Tiburon,  the  two 
largest  of  the  many  scattered  up  and  down  the  Gulf. 
Manje  called  it  the  island  of  the  Seris,  and  it  may  there- 
fore have  been  Tiburon,  today  the  last  home  of  the 
remnant  of  the  wild  Seri  tribe,  but  Kino  named  it  San 
Agustin.  They  also  observed  in  that  direction  a great 
salina  or  bed  of  salt  or  soda,  one  of  a long  series  to  be  found 
along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf.  "We  did  not 
hasten  to  see  it,”  dryly  remarks  Manje,  "because  it  had  no 
water  for  us  to  drink.” 

On  the  fifteenth  they  descended  the  western  slope  of 
the  sierra  and,  nearly  desperate  with  thirst,  pursued  their 
way  through  this  lonely  land  westward.  Near  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  they  came  upon  a few  Indians  who  con- 
ducted them  to  some  small  springs,  where  men  and  beasts 
drank  eagerly.  The  miserable  Indians  who  lived  here  sus- 
tained themselves  with  a diet  composed  of  roots,  locusts 
and  shell-fish.  "These  folk  were  ill-clothed,”  says  Manje, 
"and  only  covered  their  decency  with  some  bits  of  rabbit 
skins;  and  one  of  the  women  was  so  old  that  according 
to  her  appearance  she  numbered  as  many  as  a hundred 
and  twenty  years.”  The  springs  were  named  the  Aguaje 
de  las  Ollas.  The  explorers  pushed  on  across  a bare,  dry, 
sandy  plain,  until  almost  at  the  seaside  they  entered  sand- 
dunes,  in  which  their  horses  labored  to  no  avail.  Here 
Kappus  and  his  own  servants  paused  to  rest,  without 
water,  in  a stretch  of  sea-grass;  but  the  indefatigable  Kino 
and  Manje,  fired  with  the  spirit  of  exploration,  pressed 
forward,  accompanied  by  guides  and  by  the  Indian 
alcalde  of  Dolores,  and  after  crossing  the  dry  bed  of  the 
Altar  near  its  mouth,  arrived  at  last  on  the  Gulf  shore, 
first  of  their  race  to  penetrate  from  the  interior  of  Sonora 
to  the  Sea  of  California.  They  estimated  the  latitude  as 
being  30°  although  it  was  nearer  31°  in  reality.  Again 
they  looked  out  over  the  Gulf  to  the  far-off  peaks  of 
California  and  the  gulf  islands.  Next  day  Kappus  and  his 
followers  overtook  them,  and  were  conducted  to  the  shore 
by  Manje.  Then  the  whole  party  set  out  upon  the  return 
journey,  and  reached  the  Aguaje  de  las  Ollas  that  night. 
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From  these  springs  they  started  homeward  on  the 
morning  of  the  seventeenth,  following  barranca  and  river 
bed  eastward  past  San  Valentin  to  Caborca,  where  they 
paused  for  more  baptisms  and  sermons.  The  Indians  here 
had  begged  earnestly  that  a padre  might  be  sent  to  them, 
and  Kino  tells  us  that  some  of  the  natives  who  met  him  at 
this  place  had  come  more  than  a hundred  miles  on  foot, 
bringing  their  children  for  him  to  baptize.  Kino  and 
Kappus  spoke  long  and  eloquently  to  the  folk  here,  telling 
them  of  the  true  and  only  God,  Who  created  heaven,  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars,  earth,  air,  animals  and  fishes,  water, 
trees,  plants  and  fruits  for  the  sustenance  of  man;”  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  eternal  fires  of  hell;  and  "ex- 
plained to  them  the  flood  in  which  were  saved  but  eight 
persons  while  all  the  rest  perished;  and  other  mysteries^of 
birth,  passion,  death,  resurrection  and  ascension  to  the 
heavens.”  The  Indians  were  then  taught  how  to  pray, 

and  gifts  of  meat,  pinole  and  other  luxuries  were  distribut- 
ed  among  them. 

Everywhere  on  the  ensuing  journey  the  natives  came 
to  greet  the  white  men  joyfully,  and  submitted  to  Spanish 
authority  even  going  so  far,  says  Manje,  as  to  make  peace 
among  their  various  rancherias  in  honor  of  Kino.  At 
Magdalena  Padre  Campos  entertained  the  explorers  for  a 
night.  On  the  twenty-third  Kino  and  Manje  arrived  at 
Dolores,  and  rendered  thanks  in  the  church  there  for  their 
safe  return.  They  had  made  a journey  of  nearly  four 
hundred  miles,  counted  950  Indians,  and  baptized  fifty, 
old  and  young,  besides  proclaiming  the  Christian  faith  to 
the  Soba  tribes  of  the  Pimas,  making  friends  and  Spanish 
subjects  of  them,  and  finding  sites  for  new  missions  in 
lands  which  if  irrigated  and  tilled  "could  support  with 
abundance  more  than  three  thousand  souls,”  who,  if 
gathered  into  well-placed  rancherias,  could  form  a bar- 
rier against  Apache  forays. 

{To  be  continued) 
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Three  Famous  Hunters  and  Trappers 

By  FRANK  C.  LOCKWOOD 

(Continued) 

FRANCOIS  XAVIER  AUBREY 
On  maps  of  Arizona  may  be  found  Aubrey  City, 
Aubrey  Peak,  Aubrey  Cliffs,  all  on  the  Colorado  River, 
or  between  Bill  Williams  Fork  and  the  Colorado.  A street 
in  Prescott  bears  Aubrey’s  name,  also;  and  an  early  wagon 
trail  across  northern  Arizona  is  called  after  him.  By 
threads  as  slight  as  these  this  adventurous  man  has  attach- 
ed himself  for  all  time  to  Arizona  history. 

Aubrey  was  born  in  Canada,  December  4,  1824,  and, 
as  his  name  indicates,  was  of  French  descent.  He  was 
among  the  pioneer  hunters  and  trappers  of  the  Southwest. 
He  early  won  the  soubriquet  of  “Skimmer  of  the  Plains,” 
as  the  result  of  a horseback  ride  from  Santa  Fe  to  Inde- 
pendence, Missouri,  made  in  five  days  and  sixteen  hours. 
This  feat  seems  to  have  been  performed  in  September, 
1848.  In  August,  1846,  a man  namd  Tobin  covered  the 
distance  between  these  two  points  in  such  good  time  that 
his  deed  was  published  throughout  the  West.  Aubrey 
staked  a large  sum  of  money  on  the  proposition  that  he 
could  cut  one-third  off  of  Tobin’s  time.  He  did  even  bet- 
ter than  that,  and  thereby  achieved  undying  fame. 

In  order  to  win  his  bet,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
ride  the  distance  of  780  miles  in  seven  days  and  eight  hours. 
He  could  use  as  many  horses  as  he  liked;  and,  fortunately, 
he  was  able  to  locate  his  relays  at  fairly  convenient  points 
across  the  prairies  by  sending  animals  one  after  another  by 
army  wagon  trains  that  were  returning  eastward  every 
few  days.  The  first  extra  horse  was  led  by  a wagon  train 
that  set  out  almost  two  weeks  before  he  did.  In  this  way, 
at  intervals,  six  horses  were  sent  on  in  advance.  Mounted 
on  the  seventh,  a splendid  racing  mare,  he  started  out  on 
his  long  dangerous  ride  through  hostile  Indian  countr). 
His  first  stage  was  unusually  long,  as  the  wagon  train  had 
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traveled  much  faster  than  he  had  expected.  Indeed,  he 
had  to  ride  150  miles  before  he  overtook  this  first  relay. 
He  instantly  shifted  his  saddle;  ate  some  food  as  he  rode; 
and  overhauled  the  second  train  on  the  Arkansas  River 
where  it  crosses  the  Kansas  line.  Here  he  had  food  and  a 
few  hours’  rest,  and  then  sped  forward  on  his  third  horse. 
As  the  Indians  were  dangerous,  he  could  sleep  only  when 
in  camp  with  the  wagon  trains.  Three  times  in  this  way 
he  snatched  a little  sleep.  As  he  reached  his  goal  far  ahead 
of  the  required  time,  and  as  bonuses  came  to  him  for  out- 
riding his  own  announced  schedule,  his  winnings  amount- 
ed to  more  than  five  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  autumn  of  1852,  Aubrey  successfully  drove  a 
flock  of  sheep  from  New  Mexico  to  California.  Novem- 
ber 16,  18  52,  Governor  William  Carr  Lane,  of  New  Mex- 
ico, writing  to  a member  of  his  family,  has  this  to  say: 
"Tell  Ann  that  I told  Mr.  Aubrey  of  her  wish,  or  rather 
curiosity,  to  see  a man  whose  life  was  passed  in  such  wild 
adventures.  And  he  has  promised  to  wait  upon  her,  when 
he  next  visits  St.  Louis.  He  is  a French  Canadian,  and  is 
quite  well  bred.  He  sets  out  tomorrow  for  California  via 
the  Mexican  State,  Sonora,  with  a flock  of  sheep.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  restless  when  stationary,  and  only  contented 
when  making  these  appalling  journeys.  A thousand  miles 
seem  to  be  no  more  for  him  than  a hundred  for  me.” 

On  November,  1853,  when  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Whip- 
ple was  in  Albuquerque,  making  preparations  for  a survey 
of  a possible  route  for  a railroad  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Pacific  in  pursuance  of  an  order  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  he  consulted  Aubrey  with  respect  to  the  feasabil- 
ity  of  a route  between  Zuni  and  the  Colorado.  Aubrey  had 
very  recently  traversed  this  region,  and  he  warned  Whip- 
ple that  the  course  he  followed  would  not  be  suitable  for  a 
railroad.  On  the  journey  that  he  had  just  completed  when 
he  met  Whipple  in  1853,  he  was  acompanied  by  eighteen 
men.  He  crossed  the  Colorado  River  on  rafts  about  where 
the  Bill  Williams  Fork  enters.  The  rafts  were  made  of  logs 
tied  together  with  ropes;  but  so  numerous  and  industrious 
were  the  beaver  in  this  stream  that  they  gnawed  the  ropes 
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in  two,  with  the  result  that  the  separated  logs  went  float- 
ing off  down  the  river.  A second  raft  had  to  be  construct- 
ed before  the  whole  party  could  be  brought  across  with 
its  equipment. 

The  Indians  were  so  unfriendly  that  Aubrey  had  to 
guard  his  camp  constantly.  Finally  the  Indians  attacked 
and  wounded  two  of  the  Americans  with  arrows.  When 
they  came  near  enough  to  do  effective  work  withthe.r 
bows  and  arrows  several  of  them  were  killed.  Gold  was 
discovered  near  the  banks  of  the  Colorado.  It  is  not  clear 
just  what  course  the  explorers  took,  though  in  general  1 
must  have  been  a little  north  of  east,  so  they  would  have 
passed  the  present  site  of  Prescott,  crossed  the  upper  \ erde 
and  traversed  Mogollon  Plateau. 

The  journal  that  Aubrey  kept  is  full  of  thrilling  in- 
cidents. August  15,  1853,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  at 
close  range  by  Coyotero- Apaches,  whom,  up  to  that  time, 

they  £/, hough,  friendly.  I.  only  by  fa*  *■»»» 

use  of  the  Colt  revolver— recently  perfected— that  the) 
were  able  to  save  themselves.  Twenty-five  Indians  were 
killed  and  many  more  wounded.  Enough  bows  and  arrows 
were  picked  up  on  the  battlefield  to  fill  a wagon.  Twelve 
of  Aubrey’s  party  were  wounded. 

From  the  journal  we  learn  that  they  were  very  short 
of  rations;  that  they  had  to  live  almost  entirely  on  mule 
meat;  that  they  were  not  able  to  make  very  good  time  and 
were  almost  constantly  followed  by  hostile  Indians.  The 
natives  had  quantities  of  gold,  which  they  seemed  to  value 
very  lightly.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  worth  of  it  was  giv- 
en in  exchange  for  some  old  garments  that  the  party  could 
easily  spare.  The  Indians  used  gold  bullets  in  their  gu  , 
and  one  old  fellow,  when  he  wanted  to  kill  a rabbit  load 
ed  his  gun  with  one  large  bullet  of  gold  and  two  sma  11  ones 
For  a broken  down  mule,  Aubrey  got  a lump  of  gold  that 
weighed  almost  a pound  and  a half.  As  they  proceeded 
steadily  northeastward,  the  roads  grew  smooth  and  level 
so  that  they  made  good  time;  and,  September  25,  they 
reached  Zuni  without  the  loss  of  a man,  and  there  found 
friendly  treatment  and  abundant  provisions. 
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Aubrey  came  to  a tragic  end,  August  18,  18  54.  On 
that  day  he  returned  from  Califronia  to  Santa  Fe,  having 
made  the  trip  from  San  Jose  to  Albuquerque  in  twenty- 
nine  days.  There  were  sixty  men  in  his  company,  and  they 
had  driven  a wagon  the  entire  distance.  Early  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  August  18,  he  went  into  a store  kept  by  the 
Mercure  brothers.  From  his  seat  in  the  Plaza  Major  Rich- 
ard H.  Weight  man,  seeing  Aubrey  ride  up,  remarked, 
Hello,  Aubrey  is  back;  I must  speak  to  him.” 

As  he  entered  the  store,  Aubrey  was  having  a drink  at 
the  bar.  The  two  men  shook  hands  in  a friendly  manner, 
and  Aubrey  said, 

Won’t  you  have  a drink  with  me?” 

Politely  declining,  Weightman  seated  himself  on  the 
counter.  He  was  a native  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  a 
West  Pointer.  After  the  Mexican  War  he  settled  in  Santa 
e,  where  he  took  up  the  practice  of  law,  and  for  a time, 
edited  a newspaper.  He  was  a brave,  aggressive,  brilliant 
man — of  Southern  pride  and  temper.  He  later  joined  the 
Confederacy,  was  the  idol  of  his  men,  and  fell  in  action 
at  the  battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek. 

To  return  to  the  fatal  collision  between  these  noted 
men  of  action:  their  conversation  had  to  do  with  Aubrey’s 
remarkable  journey  from  California,  and  with  a newspa- 
per that  Weightman  had  been  publishing  when  Aubrey 
was  last  in  New  Mexico.  Aubrey  asked  how  it  was  getting 
along,  and  Weightman  replied  that  it  had  faded  out  for 
lack  of  support.  Said  Aubrey, 

"Any  such  lying  paper  ought  not  to  live.” 

"What  do  you  mean?”  Weightman  asked. 

"Why,”  was  the  retort,  "last  fall  you  asked  me  for  in- 
formation about  my  trip,  which  I gave  you,  and  you  after- 
ward abused  me.” 

That  is  not  true,”  replied  Weightman. 

"I  say  it  is  so!”  Aubrey  reiterated,  as  he  struck  the 
counter  with  his  fist. 

Weightman  got  down  from  the  counter,  and  snatch- 
es a giass  about  half  full  of  liquor,  threw  it  into  Aubrey’s 
face,  and  then  stepped  back  a couple  of  paces,  at  the  same 
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time  placing  his  hand  upon  his  belt.  Aubrey  drew  a Colt 
revolver  from  his  left  hip,  and,  as  he  brought  it  forward, 
one  chamber  accidentally  went  off,  the  bullet  piercing  the 
ceiling.  Weightman  instantly  drew  his  bowie-knife,  and 
the  two  men  came  together.  At  this  instant,  Henry  Mer- 
cure  sprang  over  the  counter  and  grappled  with  Weight- 
man,  while  his  brother  seized  Aubrey.  It  was  too  late; 
Weightman  had  already  struck  his  knife  into  Aubrey’s  ab- 
domen; and  ten  minutes  later  the  famous  frontiersman 
expired  in  the  arms  of  Henry  Sunliffe,  who  had  caught 
him  as  he  fell. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  in  the  case  is  reported  as 
follows  in  an  issue  of  the  Santa  Fe  Gazette  published  soon 
after  the  tragedy:  "This  affair  caused  much  excitement, 
and,  as  is  always  the  case,  the  friends  of  the  respective  par- 
ties disagree As  we  were  the  prosecuting  officer  be- 

fore the  examining  court,  we  have  no  opinion  of  our  own 
to  express  in  reference  to  the  matter;  but  will  state  in  ad- 
dition to  what  we  have  already  written,  that  there  was  no 
evidence  given  upon  the  examination  that  Major  Weight- 
man  drew  or  attempted  to  draw  his  knife  before  Mr.  Au- 
brey drew  his  pistol.  Whether  the  homocide  was  justifi- 
able or  not,  we  deplore  it  as  being  a melancholy  and  un- 
fortunate affair,  and  no  one  regrets  its  occurrence  more 
than  we  do.” 

Weightman  was  indicted  and  duly  tried,  but  was  ac- 
quitted. The  attorney  quoted  above  states  that  Aubrey 
had  always  been  spoken  of  "as  a pleasant  and  agreeable 
man,”  and  that  he  "was  buried  Saturday  afternoon  in  the 
Parroquial  Church.”  The  Missouri  Republican  of  Septem- 
ber 26,  18  54,  says: 

"We  publish  today  the  traveling  notes  of  Mr.  Aubrey, 
taken  during  his  late  trip  from  San  Jose  to  Santa  Fe.  They 
contain  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  resources  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed,  and 
they  possess  a melancholy  interest  as  a record  of  the  last 
journey  which  the  daring  adventurer  made.  A good  many 
letters  were  received  yesterday  from  Santa  Fe,  all  of  which 
make  mention  in  sorrowful  terms,  of  the  death  of  Aubrey. 
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It  was  an  occurrence  universally  regretted,  and  the  regret 
seems  to  have  been  heightened  by  the  achievement  he  had 
just  accomplished.” 

As  an  additional  evidence  of  Aubrey’s  popularity  and 
fame  throughout  the  West,  I may  add  that,  in  S.  N.  Car- 
valho’s Incidents  of  Travel  and  Adventure,  I find  under 
date  of  September,  1853,  reference  to  a steamboat  plying 
on  the  Missouri  River  from  St.  Louis  westward,  named 
The  F.  X.  Aubrey  in  honor  of  the  explorer. 


SOME  UNPUBLISHED  HISTORY 
OF  THE  SOUTHWEST 
CHAPTER  VIII. 

AN  OLD  DIARY  FOUND  IN  MEXICO 

( Continued ) 

Written  by  MRS.  GRANVILLE  OURY 
and  annotated  by 

COLONEL  C.  C.  SMITH , U . S.  Army  Retired 

September  20th,  Wednesday.  Three  months  today  since  we  left 
San  Antonio.  The  mules  have  been  pulling  through  deep  sand,  on  a 
dead  level  road,  camped  last  night  without  water  and  very  poor  grass, 
hitched  up  at  midnight  and  started.  One  of  the  Americans  assisted 
Addy  to  harness,  and  such  a time  as  they  had,  getting  "Rabbit’s” 
bridle  straightened.  Road  still  level  and  occasionally  very  muddy.  1 
coiled  up  on  the  seat  and  went  to  sleep.  After  a while  Addy  declared 
positively  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  keep  awake  any  longer, 
going  at  this  pace,  the  slowest  imaginable  walk.  (He  has  lost  a great 
deal  of  sleep,  has  been  constantly  busy  and  never  free  from  headache.) 
So,  I made  him  lie  down  and  I wrapped  myself  in  a blanket  and  drove 
for  about  two  hours,  that  is,  I held  the  reins.  The  mules  work  well, 
but  oh,  how  dreary,  how  lonely,  away  off  in  this  God  forsaken  part 
of  the  universe,  poking  along  in  the  pitchy  darkness,  in  a savage  land 
and  at  the  mercy  of  strangers,  with  whom  you  cannot  communicate 
your  slightest  want.  My  brother,  my  only  help  and  protection,  well 
nigh  prostrated  and  threatened  with  illness;  my  husband — where? 
Fortunately,  at  eight  we  found  an  arroyo  full  of  rain  water,  else  we 
must  have  gone  much  farther  and  used  salt  water.  Poor  grass  which, 
with  the  night  travel  and  the  long  intervals  without  water,  is  begin- 
ning to  tell  fearfully  on  our  mules. 

This  morning  Don  Ramon  sent  a very  fine  fat  fore  leg  of  mut- 
ton to  us  and  four  slices  of  delicious  water  melon,  which  we  relished 
greatly.  The  officers  speak  of  going  ahead  tonight,  but  one  of  the 
Americans  has  just  advised  us  not  to  go  with  them  as  they  are  not 
armed,  and  he  has  no  confidence  in  them  anyway. 

September  22nd,  Friday.  Left  camp  yesterday  at  three  and  camped 
last  night  at  eight.  Neither  grass  nor  water.  During  the  afternoon  we 
travelled  through  a "heavy  sand  hill”  and  to  lighten  the  load  as  much 
as  possible,  both  walked  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  but,  it  becom- 
ing necessary  to  drive  out  of  the  road  and  around  some  impassable 
places,  I was  compelled  to  get  in  and  drive.  I have  never  in  my  life 
conceived  of  travelling  under  such  adverse  and  trying  circumstances, 
and  often  almost  despair  of  ever  getting  through  alive. 

We  spent  a sleepless  night,  knowing  that  we  were  to  start  at  one 
o’clock,  and  fearing  that  the  Liberal  officers,  in  taking  their  depar- 
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ture  at  ten,  might  inadvertently  appropriate  some  of  our  mules,  we 
forced  ourselves  to  keep  awake  and  watch  their  movements.  They 
have  no  scruples. 

Only  those  who  have  had  experience  in  this  mode  of  travelling 
can  realize  the  discomforts.  Think  of  being  roused  up  night  after 
night,  after  a short,  uneasy  and  disturbed  sleep,  drowsy,  tired,  and  in 
the  dark,  having  to  fumble  around  and  get  your  blankets,  bedding, 
etc.,  all  folded  up  and  stored  in  place,  the  harness  (which  will  get  tan- 
gled in  spite  of  all  precaution)  straightened  and  the  mules  collected 
and  hitched  up.  But  my  greatest  sympathy  is  for  the  poor,  tired,  hun- 
gry mules. 

Well,  we  were  ready  in  time,  as  we  had  not  retired  at  all.  After 
starting  I took  the  first  nap  and  then  enveloped  myself  in  a blanket 
(cold)  and  drove  about  two  hours  and  a half.  In  the  meantime,  I 
broke  the  whip  stock,  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  jog  "Rabbit’s”  memory 
occasionally  (he  is  willing  and  pulls  well,  but  being  afflicted  with 
unusual  shortness  of  limbs,  cannot  possibly  keep  pace  with  the  long 
legged  sorrel,  who  must  be  constantly  checked  to  prevent  his  pulling 
the  whole  load)  and  it  had  to  be  mended.  So  I held  the  reins  between 
my  knees,  loosened  the  whip  last  from  the  broken  stock  with  my 
teeth,  notched  a place  in  the  stock  with  a broken  blade  of  a pen  knife, 
and  succeeded  in  tying  the  lash  on  again,  the  mules  were  moving  stead- 
ily on  and  the  darkness  could  be  felt. 

I had  dropped  considerably  behind  the  train,  not  a wagon  in 
sight,  could  not  distinguish  the  road,  and  running  over  some  mesquite 
bushes  I began  to  feel  rather  nervous — Addy  asleep  and  my  imagina- 
tion pictured  an  Indian  lurking  behind  every  bush.  Ugh!  However, 
I did  not  scream  but  courageously  whipped  up  the  mules  and  in  a short 
time  overtook  the  train.  We  halted  at  daylight.  No  grass,  no  water. 
The  water  in  our  kegs,  from  the  salt  arroyo,  was  certainly  the  most 
unpalatable  I ever  tasted. 

After  breakfast,  the  herders  drove  the  animals  about  four  or  five 
miles  to  water  and  grass.  They  took  our  kegs  to  fill,  but  not  returning 
’til  three,  I suffered  for  water,  the  other  nauseating  me.  I was  not 
well  and  the  heat  was  intense.  Six  slices  of  watermelon  sent  by  Don 
Ramon  were  most  acceptable.  We  cooked  bread  and  mutton,  and  as 
soon  as  the  water  came  made  coffee  and  ate  in  haste,  started  and 
drove  ’til  ten,  part  of  the  time  through  sand  knee  deep  and  the  road 
badiy  washed,  wagons  continually  stalling,  which  calls  out  the  most 
unearthly  yells,  screams,  hallowing,  etc.,  to  be  heard  for  miles,  accom- 
panied with  unceasing  cracking  of  whips.  There  was  a little  grass 
where  we  stopped,  but  no  water.  Started  again  at  twelve. 

Addy  drove  an  hour  and  a half  and  becoming  too  sleepy  to  sit 
up,  I relieved  him.  At  two  we  reached  the  deepest  sand  I ever  saw, 
from  two  ’til  daylight  we  did  not  get  over  one-quarter  of  a mile.  The 
two  ambulances  stood  stock  still,  while  the  teamsters  in  front  of  us 
were  whooping,  hallowing,  slashing,  whipping,  yelling  hideously,  in 
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a monstrous  effort  to  move  their  wagons.  At  last,  by  hitching  all 
the  mules  (300)  to  four  wagons,  they  pulled  them  one  mile.  In  the 
meantime  I dozed  off  and  on  awaking,  found  the  whip  and  lines  on 
the  ground,  and  that  Don  Ramon  was  preparing  to  start.  Day  was 
just  beginning  to  dawn,  so  I roused  Addy  who  got  out  and  recon- 
noitred. The  remaining  wagons  were  still  in  the  road  and  in  trying  to 
pass  them  we  ran  into  one.  Some  Mexicans  assisted  us  to  back  the  am- 
bulance and  push  it  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill  and  we  succeeded  in  pull- 
ing through  to  camp,  or  rather  to  a stopping  place.  An  ocean  of  sand, 
not  a tree,  bush,  blade  of  grass  nor  drop  of  water.  Addy  made  bread, 
I the  coffee  and  both  broiled  meat.  The  skillet  sinks  down  in  the 
deep  loose  sand  and  deadens  the  coals.  The  Mexicans  took  the  mules 
back  and  by  seven  brought  up  the  other  wagons.  They  then  packed 
the  flour  on  the  back  of  the  mules  and  drove  them  six  miles  to  water 
and  grass. 

The  prospect  of  getting  away  from  this  place  is  gloomy.  The  offi- 
cers have  all  gone  except  one  (Mr.  Bennett,  who  has  neither  horse  nor 
arms  and  rides  in  a wagon).  He  tells  me  that  they  will  not  start 
before  tomorrow  night,  as  the  load  must  all  be  first  carried  over  on 
the  mules.  It  is  doubtful  if  our  mules  in  their  present  condition  will 

be  able  to  pull  the  ambulance  through,  but  we  cannot  stay  here.  We 

have  scarcely  water  sufficient  for  drinking  today,  none  for  cooking, 
and  I dare  not  think  of  washing  my  face  and  then,  it  is  inhuman  to 
keep  the  poor,  hungry  mules  standing  here  all  night  without  a morsel 
to  eat.  Surely  I have  endured  trials  enough  during  the  past  few  days 

to  expiate  every  sin  I could  ever  commit  in  the  course  of  a long  life, 

and  now,  my  anxiety  about  Addy  is  becoming  unendurable.  He  suf- 
fers constantly  with  a severe  pain  in  his  head  and  seems  threatened 
with  fever  or  some  illness. 

The  nights  are  cold  and  during  two-thirds  of  the  day  the  heat  is 
so  intense  that  we  are  literally  roasted.  The  sun  blazes  upon  us  with- 
out mercy,  not  a breath  of  air  stirring  and  today,  the  glare  from  the 
white  sand  is  blinding  me.  I am  the  only  person  awake  in  camp.  Don 
Ramon  sent  me  another  shoulder  of  mutton  this  morning.  Our  flour 
has  just  given  out  and  I dislike  to  call  on  him,  but  I am  compelled  to 
do  so,  for  I fear  he  will  not  allow  me  to  pay  for  it,  and  instead  of  five 
days,  we  are  told  it  will  likely  be  twelve  before  we  reach  El  Paso. 

October  1st,  Sunday  morning — Mesilla,  New  Mexico.  Well,  here 
I am,  within  the  pales  of  civilization  once  more,  most  comfortably  in- 
stalled in  the  home  of  warm  friends  and  ardent  admirers  of  my  hus- 
band, Colonel  Jones*  and  his  estimable  family,  but  I must  first  go 
back  and  give  a hurried  account  of  the  past  eight  days. 

Note:  "'As  delegate  to  the  Confederate  Congress  from  Arizona  in  1862,  Mr.  Ourv 

recommended  this  gentleman  for  Governor  of  Arizona.  He  (Jones)  was  later  ar- 
rested by  Genl.  Carleton,  commanding  the  California  Volunteers,  whose  coming  had 
driven  the  Confederates  out  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Carleton  called  Jones  a 
"nuisance  of  the  first  magnitude.” 
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Each  hour  was  fought  with  its  weight  of  danger,  adventure  and 
interest,  which  I now  regret  not  writing  in  its  proper  time,  as  my 
mind  is  so  full  of  fresher  and  more  pleasant  memories  now,  that  I will 
be  unable  to  recall  much. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  I consulted  Don  Ramon  as  to  the 
propriety  of  our  going  ahead  alone,  and  he  did  not  think  it  advisable, 
but  thought  there  was  not  a great  deal  of  dangeT.  We  concluded 
then  to  attempt  it  and  intended  going  that  night  to  the  Springs  (six 
miles)  but  the  mules  were  not  brought  in  ’til  late.  It  rained  hard  all 
night  and  we  hoped  to  get  over  the  road  before  any  of  the  wagons 
started,  but  alas!  "the  best  laid  schemes,”  etc.  To  our  utter  dismay, 
we  awoke  to  find  our  sorrel  mule  missing,  and  we  felt  completely  dis- 
heartened, never  expecting  to  see  him  again.  At  about  eight,  a Mexican 
brought  him  and  we  started.  Don  Ramon"'  refused  to  sell  us  flour, 
but  offered  us  all  we  wished.  We  accepted  only  a few  pounds.  I 
ransacked  my  trunks  and  found  some  nice  little  presents  for  his  wife 
and  daughter,  which  I gave  him  at  parting.  Two  exquisitely  fine 
Pineapple  handkerchiefs,  a bottle  of  fine  cologne  and  a gold  breast  pin. 

Five  wagons  had  preceded  us  and  the  road  was  considerably  cut 
up.  However,  Addy  walked  the  whole  distance  and  we  had  no  special 
trouble.  But,  such  a road  is  not  to  be  found  outside  of  Mexico.  The 
wagons  sunk  in  the  loose  sand  to  the  hubs,  with  no  load.  We  stopped 
where  there  was  tolerably  good  grass,  and  water  standing  in  the  road, 
and  spent  a busy  day.  I washed  and  scoured  all  the  dishes,  cooking 
utensils,  etc.,  overhauled  and  rearranged  the  ambulance,  and  then  made 
some  real  nice  biscuit  (my  first  effort),  helped  Addy  grease  the  wag- 
on. He  attended  to  the  mules,  brought  water,  toasted  coffee,  cooked 
"frijoles.”  Just  as  we  were  preparing  to  start  a "burro”  train  passed 
and  we  learned  that  they  were  to  camp  at  the  Spring.  Gratifying  news 
to  me,  for  I should  have  suffered  with  terror  if  we  had  been  alone.  As 
we  drove  along  through  an  entirely  unknown  country,  not  certain 
even  of  being  in  the  right  road,  I felt  wretchedly  uncomfortable  and 
nervous.  About  dark  I felt  greatly  relieved  when  we  came  to  their 
camp.  They  had  seen  Mr.  Oury  and  our  party  at  "Janos”  and  seemed 
disposed  to  be  kind.  They  were  camped  at  an  old  mission**  near  the 
springs  and  had  sent  their  animals  off  some  distance  to  graze.  We 
rather  reluctantly  trusted  our  mules  to  their  keeping,  but  promised 
the  herder  $1.00  for  their  delivery  in  the  morning  (a  small  fortune 
to  one  of  his  class),  and  he  brought  them  in  on  time.  We  made  an 


Note:  *Don  Ramon  was  the  son-in-law  of  Senor  Zuloaga,  the  owner  of  the  wagon- 

train  Mrs.  Oury  traveled  with  from  Comalitos  to  El  Paso. 

**I  -wish  Mrs.  Oury  had  found  out  and  given  the  name  of  this  mission,  for  these 
old  piles  often  reveal  important  bits  of  history. 
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early  start,  during  the  day  five  or  six  of  the  Mexicans  passed  us  going 
in.  Aside  from  this  we  were  entirely  alone  and  I afterwards  learned 
that  we  had  run  a great  risk,  the  road  being  constantly  infested  with 
Indians  and  but  a few  days  previous  several  depredations  and  one  mur- 
der had  been  committed  near.  We  were  blissfully  ignorant  and  once 
I went  alone  to  the  bed  of  a deep,  ugly  ravine  (just  such  a place  as 
they  select  for  an  ambush)  to  reconnoiter  and  ascertain,  if  it  could 
be  crossed  with  the  wagon;  was  far  out  of  sight  of  Addy.  We  trav- 
eled steadily  all  day  and  the  mules  became  very  tired  and  hungry. 
Reached  El  Paso  in  the  evening  and  being  unacquainted  with  the 
topography  of  the  place,  I began  to  fear,  we  should  never  reach  the 
"Plaza.”  At  last,  just  as  we  drove  into  the  "plaza,”  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can officers  who  had  arrived  the  day  before,  came  running  to  sec  us 
and  said  he  had  told  Mr.  John  Gillett  of  our  coming  and  had  been  re- 
quested to  watch  for  us  and  direct  us  immediately  to  his  house. 

At  this  juncture,  John  Gillett  came  dashing  up,  on  his  way  out  to 
meet  us,  took  us  to  his  home  and  we  were  kindly  received.  They  had 
rented  a house  and  settled  in  El  Paso.  "Ben”  was  delighted  to  see  us 
(our  former  driver)  and  during  our  stay  rendered  Addy  every  assist- 
ance with  the  mules.  "Robert”  had  come  over  to  watch  for  us,  and 
Mrs.  Gillock,  who  had  settled  in  Franklin,*  came  over  next  morning 
and  spent  the  day.  At  night  we  had  calls  from  old  Spanish  friends  of 
Mr.  Oury’s.  Tuesday  we  crossed  the  river  and  spent  the  day  with  Mrs. 
Gillock,  in  Texas,  in  the  United  States.  So  near  my  old  home  and  yet 
so  far.  Mrs.  Gillett  treated  us  to  an  excellent  dinner.  In  the  afternoon 
Capt.  Lent,  an  ex-federal  officer,  (volunteer)  called  to  see  me.  He 
represented  himself  as  an  acquaintance  and  friend  of  William  Oury 
and  my  husband.  Very  soon  he  broached  the  subject  of  our  late  Civil 
War,  to  which  I protested,  suggesting  that  all  circumstances  consid- 
ered, I deemed  it  imprudent  and  unadvisable  to  discuss  this,  to  me, 
very  tender  and  sacred  topic.  Also  informed  him  that  he  was  the  first 
enemy  of  "our  cause”  that  I had  yet  had  the  misfortune  to  look  upon 
and  that  he  must  not  stir  up  the  bottled  wrath,  that  I had  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  venting  before.  Withal,  he  spurred  me  on  and  sub- 
mitted most  amiably  to  "the  benefit”  I showered  upon  him  from  my 
long  charged  battery.  He  insisted  upon  our  going  to  hear  the  band 
play  on  the  Plaza  in  the  evening  and  the  moment  I made  my  appear- 
ance, the  band  struck  up  "Dixie.”  For  a moment  all  the  old  joy  and 
pride  I used  to  feel  upon  hearing  this  loved  air,  was  revived,  when, 
like  a flash,  the  true  state  of  things  came  to  me,  the  dreadful  calamity 
that  had  befallen  our  beloved  South,  that  I was  standing  upon  Federal 
soil  and  listening  to  our  glorious  National  air  being  played  by  a Federal 


Note:  *This  was  at  that  time  the  American  name  for  El  Paso  or  that  part  of  it 

where  the  Americans  lived,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  part  where  the  Mexicans  lived. 
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band* — perhaps  as  an  insult  to  my  feelings.  All  the  fire  of  my  soul 
was  aroused.  I trembled  with  rage.  My  emotions  so  overcame  me,  that 
poor  Addy  feared  a scene.  Capt.  Lent  came  up  bowing  and  smiling 
graciously,  saying,  "Mrs.  Oury,  I ordered  Dixie  to  be  played  expressly 
for  you,”  to  which  I replied  as  calmly  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, "Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  to  me  your  motive  in  do- 
ing so  in  order  that  1 may  understand  whether  I am  indebted  to  you 
for  an  intended  and  mistaken  kindness,  or  for  a premeditated  insult 
and  malicious  desire  to  harrow  my  feelings?”  He  strongly  assured 
me  that  he  had  been  actuated  only  by  the  kindest  motives  and  had  sup- 
posed that  I would  be  greatly  pleased.  I did  not  spare  him,  for  my 
temper  was  at  the  boiling  point  and  he  would  insist  upon  my  talking. 
So  a gentleman  standing  near  said  afterwards  that  he  "never  saw  a 
Yankee  get  such  a scouring  in  all  his  life.” 

The  second  piece  they  favored  me  with  was  "Maryland,  My 
Maryland,”  and  then  Capt.  Lent  desired  me  to  name  anything  I would 
like  to  hear.  I suggested  "Secession  Polka”  as  they  seemed  to  have  ap- 
propriated all  our  Rebel  airs.  They  played  several  pieces  as  a compli- 
ment to  me  and  invited  me  to  come  at  any  time  and  they  were  at  my 
service.  Capt.  Lent  desired  to  come  over  and  call,  where  there  would 
be  no  restraint  upon  me  (in  Mexico),  claimed  to  be  a warm  friend 
and  admirer  of  my  husband’s  and  was  to  call  the  day  I left.  Addy 
had  a little  quarrel  with  the  authorities  about  taking  the  oath  and  since 
hearing  of  many  of  their  acts,  I am  surprised  that  they  did  not  arrest 
and  throw  us  both  in  prison.  The  officer  was  very  overbearing,  arro- 
gant (a  little  brief  authority)  and  insolent  and  several  said  Addy  was 
the  first  person  who  had  stood  up  for  his  rights  and  resented  his  inso- 
lence. If  we  had  known  the  truth,  we  need  not  have  asked  for  a 
passport.  There  is  no  martial  law  in  Mesilla  and  we  could  have  passed 
unmolested  through  the  lines.  The  next  day  I was  quite  sick  and  re- 
tired early  in  the  evening  and  soon  after  Mr.  John  Gillett  came  home 
and  sent  in  word  that  he  had  found  a gentleman  who  was  going  to 
Mesilla  the  next  day  and  that  we  must  be  ready  to  start  at  daylight. 
We  w’ere  up  at  daylight,  but  the  mules  were  to  feed,  the  ambulance  to 
load,  etc.,  and  although  we  made  every  effort  possible,  we  unavoid- 
ably detained  the  gentleman  considerably.  At  last  we  got  off,  and 
after  driving  two  miles  Addy  discovered  that  he  had  left  his  "pass- 
port,” so  he  borrowed  Mr.  Maston’s  pony  and  rode  back,  while  Mr. 
Maston  drove  the  ambulance  forward  over  a wretched  piece  of  road. 
It  was  a most  agreeable  surprise  to  me  to  find  myself  in  the  society 
of  not  only  a perfect  gentleman,  but  a strong  "Rebel”  and  an  extrava- 

Note:  *1  am  inclined  to  believe  rhat  this  was  the  band  of  the  30th  California  Inf., 

which  had  not  yet  been  mustered  out  of  the  Federal  service.  Col.  Geo.  W.  Bowie, 
3th  Cal.  Inf.,  was  at  that  time  commanding  at  Franklin  (El  Paso),  Texas,  and  the 
3th  Cal.  Inf.  was  the  regiment  in  which  my  father  went  to  the  Civil  War,  though 
he  wras  soon  appointed  Capt.  and  Asst.  Q.  M.  And  at  the  time  Mrs.  Oury  arrived  in 
El  Paso  he  was  stationed  in  Tucson,  Arizona. 
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gant  admirer  of  my  husband’s,  whom  he  had  never  met  but  had 
learned  to  love  him  through  his  many  friends.  T really  enjoyed  his 
conversation  and  felt  as  though  I had  met  an  old  friend. 

The  sun  was  shining  fiercely  and  he  and  Addy  rode  and  drove  al- 
ternately. We  stopped  in  a little  town  and  he  ordered  dinner  for  us 
and  fodder  for  the  mules.  At  five  we  started,  Mr.  Maston  insisted  up- 
on my  testing  the  superior  gaits  and  qualities  of  his  beautiful  little 
Shetland  pony,  a great  pet  and  favorite,  he  tells  me,  with  all  the  ladies. 
So,  to  gratify  him  I mounted  dear  little  "Fanny”  on  a McLellan’s  sad- 
dle, sans  habit,  hat,  etc.,  riding  paraphernalia,  and  was  so  charmed 
with  her  swift  but  easy  motion,  that  I dismounted  at  the  next  town, 
twelve  miles,  instead  of  a ten  minutes  lope  as  I expected.  However, 
in  the  end  it  proved  to  be  a dear  ride,  for  it  was  the  indirect  cause  of 
my  losing  a large  washing  of  clothes.  While  in  El  Paso,  I ransacked 
my  trunks  and  gave  out  to  be  washed  every  garment  that  was  wrin- 
kled or  had  been  worn  an  hour  during  our  sojourn  in  San  Antonio, 
the  shirts  and  all  the  undergarments  were  of  the  finest  linen  "French 
made,”  some  fine  French  calico  dresses,  towels,  etc.  Mr.  Gillett  called 
for  the  clothes  at  daylight  the  morning  we  left  and  they  were  deliv- 
ered to  me  dripping  wet.  While  nooning  I spread  them  all  on  the 
bushes  and  dried  them.  They  were  tied  in  a large  linen  sheet  and 
thrown  in  the  ambulance  on  top  of  my  mattress,  and  I found  to  my 
dismay  when  we  halted  at  night  that  Addy  had  neglected  to  fasten 
down  the  curtains  and  that  the  clothes  had  jolted  out  and  were  gone. 
Mr.  M.  had  ridden  his  servant’s  horse  and  the  Mexican  rode  with  Addy 
in  the  ambulance. 

We  stopped  for  the  night  and  bought  feed  for  the  mules.  I 
slept  in  the  ambulance.  Addy  shared  his  nice  wool  mattress  with  Mr. 
Maston  who  had  expected  to  go  to  Mesilla  in  one  day  and  was  delayed 
on  our  account.  We  rose  early,  breakfasted  on  hot  coffee  and  cold  bis- 
cuit and  started.  Mr.  Maston"*  drove  most  of  the  time  as  there  was 
some  bad  road  and  the  river  being  swollen,  the  crossing  was  danger- 
ous. He  was  extremely  kind,  whole-souled,  big-hearted  and  a gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  begged  us  to  call  on  him  for  any  assistance  we 
needed,  etc. 

Arriving  at  Mesilla,  he  mounted  the  swift-footed  "Fanny”  and 
piloted  us  to  the  house  of  Col.  Jones,  found  Mrs.  Jones  busy  in  the 
kitchen  and  told  her  he  had  brought  her  some  company.  She  sup- 
posed it  was  his  mother  and  came  to  the  door  expecting  at  least  to 
meet  an  acquaintance.  When  he  introduced  me  as  Mrs.  Granville 
Oury,  her  astonishment  was  indescribable.  She  could  hardly  credit  so 
improbable  a statement,  but  my  identity  once  established,  she  received 
me  with  the  most  marked  kindness  and  cordiality  and  plied  me  with 
a thousand  questions  regarding  my  husband.  Col.  Jones  was  absent 

Note:  *A  few  years  later  Mr.  Maston  was  killed  by  Apaches  at  Pinos  Altos.  New 

Mexico. 
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and  upon  his  return  at  night  his  surprise  seemed  even  greater  than  his 
wife’s.  "Where  is  Grant?”  was  his  first  question.  He  says  he  dream- 
ed of  him  all  night  and  would  gladly  give  $500  to  see  him.  The  whole 
family  seemed  devotedly  attached  to  Mr.  Oury  and  talked  of  nothing 
else.  Col.  Jones  is  very  handsome,  intelligent,  agreeable,  a devoted 
husband  and  father.  Mrs.  Jones  is  a perfect  specimen  of  a Virginia 
lady,  and  is  a model  housewife,  does  most  of  her  own  cooking  and  en- 
joys the  enviable  reputation  of  having  few  equals  in  this  line.  Her 
biscuits  are  simply  delicious,  and  such  coffee,  such  cream,  butter,  in- 
deed their  table  was  burdened  beneath  every  luxury  to  be  found  in  this 
country.  They  have  a splendid  garden  and  grow  the  finest  tomatoes 
I ever  saw,  cabbage,  potatoes,  beets,  everythnig.  Also  a flower  garden 
and  a fruit  orchard.  Live  in  a spacious  house,  nicely  finished  and  well 
furnished.  Not  a comfort  or  convenience  lacking.  What  a change 
from  the  mud  hovels  and  dirt  floors  of  "Janos.”  Here  every  room  is 
handsomely  carpeted  and  a genuine  atmosphere  pervades  the  whole 
house.  They  are  so  kind,  that  if  my  husband  was  only  with  me,  or  if 
I even  knew  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead,  I could  enjoy  my  stay  im- 
mensely. 

Willie  is  a large,  fine  looking  boy  of  seventeen,  with  intelligence 
and  vim  enough  for  a man  of  twenty-five.  Ida  is  a lovely,  frail  little 
creature  of  four,  the  pet  and  idol  of  her  parents  who  have  buried  many 
of  their  precious  treasures  and  cling  to  this  one  with  a despairing  ten- 
derness. Judge  Hackney,  a much  esteemed  friend,  lives  with  them,  and 
like  many  here,  who  have  never  seen  Mr.  Oury,  from  his  friends  have 
learned  to  love  and  admire  him,  and  he  too  is  very  kind  to  us.  I hear 
Mr.  Oury’s  virtues  and  noble  qualities  sung  hourly  by  many  tongues. 
Several  of  his  old  friends  have  called,  among  them  Mr.  De  Ryder,  also 
Mr.  Riggs,  the  principal  merchant  here.  On  the  evening  of  the  first 
day  Charley  Brown"'  called  and  offered  any  assistance  we  needed,  in- 
formed me  that  he  would  start  in  one  week  to  Tucson  and  would 
gladly  take  charge  of  us  through. 


Note:  * Whether  this  is  the  famous  Charley  Brown  of  Tucson,  the  proprietor  of  Con- 

gress Hall,  a large  saloon  and  gambling  house — of  Tucson — I do  not  know,  but  am  in- 
clined to  think  he  is  the  same.  He  was  a friend  of  both  Wm.  and  Granville  Oury. 


(To  be  continued ) 
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FIGHTING  MEN  OF  THE  WEST,  by  Dane  Coolidge,  New 
York,  E.  P.  Dutton  Co.,  1932.  Pp.  343.  111.  $3.75. 

Dane  Coolidge  with  his  latest  book,  fighting  Men  of  the  West, 
has  added  one  more  title  to  the  already  large  bibliography  on  the  fron- 
tier West,  its  pioneers  and  their  shooting  irons.  The  fighting  men 
are:  Colonel  Charles  Goodnight,  trailmaker  of  Texas  and  other  terri- 
tories; the  renowned  John  Chisum,  cattle  king  of  the  Pecos  country, 
Clay  Allison,  man  killer;  Tom  Horn,  Indian  scout  of  early  Arizona; 
Commodore  Perry  Owens,  an  Arizona  sheriff;  Captain  John  T. 
Hughes,  Texas  Ranger;  Burt  Alvord,  Arizona  outlaw;  Colonel  Bill 
Green,  copper  magnate  of  Cananea;  Colonel  Emilio  Kostcrlitzky, 
Mexican  cossack;  Captain  Burt  Mossman,  Arizona  Ranger;  Captain 
Harry  Wheeler,  Arizona  Ranger;  and  Death  Valley  Scotty,  showman. 
Six  of  these  are  of  primary  interest  to  students  of  Arizona. 

Among  this  half-dozen,  Horn  and  Owens  are  probably  the  least 
known  to  latter  day  readers,  hence  are  worthy  of  the  treatment  given 
them  in  this  book.  The  author  adds  little  to  the  already  known  facts 
of  Horn’s  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  Coolidge  rescues  Commodore  Perry  Owens 
from  the  limbo  of  forgotten  frontiersmen  of  Arizona  history  by  his 
able  portrait  of  this  fighting  man  of  the  old  West.  Owens,  with  his 
long  yellow  curls,  buckskin  suit,  rifle  and  six-gun,  was  a character  of 
the  type  popularized  by  Buffalo  Bill.  He  was  probably  the  last  of  his 
kind.  His  career  as  sheriff  of  Navajo  county  was  brief  and  bloody. 

With  Burt  Alvord,  train  robber,  border  bandit  and  all-around  bad 
man,  the  author  seems  inclined  to  be  charitable.  But  old-time  residents 
of  Cochise  county  who  recall  him  only  as  a desperado  with  no  redeem- 
ing characteristics  will  probably  resent  any  attempt  to  dramatize  this 
criminal  in  an  heroic  role.  _ff 

The  portrait  of  William  Greene  of  Cananea  depicts  the  colonel 
at  once  as  a generous  friend  and  a false  one,  who  gives  lavishly  when 
in  funds  but  who  fails  to  pay  his  debts,  who  gambles  on  a huge  scale, 
bucks  Wall  Street  and  promotes  the  great  Cananea  copper  mine  almost 
out  of  thin  air  and  gives  his  enemy  a fatal  pistol  whipping  on  the 
streets  of  Tombstone.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
book,  partly  because  the  names  of  several  other  prominent  Arizonans 
appear  therein,  among  whom  is  Scott  White,  retiring  secretary 
of  state,  who,  as  sheriff  of  Cochise  county,  refused  to  arrest  his  friend 
Greene  following  the  slaying. 

Burt  Mossman  and  Harry  Wheeler,  each  having  served  as  captain 
of  the  Arizona  Rangers,  are  ably  treated.  Both  are  presented  more  or 
less  as  victims  of  a destiny  that  cast  them  in  the  role  of  peace  officers. 
Mosman,  both  during  his  captaincy  and  previously,  when  he  was  an- 
athema to  rustlers  in  the  Hashknife  cattle  domain,  made  probably  as 
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many  enemies  as  friends;  and  Wheeler  is  placed  in  a similar  plight  be- 
cause of  the  role  he  played,  as  sheriff  of  Cochise  county,  in  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  Bisbee  deportation  of  miners  in  1917,  long  after 
the  Rangers  had  been  disbanded.  Both  were  brave  and  able  men, 
worthy  of  a better  reward  than  they  received  from  those  whom  they 
served  loyally. 

P.  H.  HAY  HURST. 

THE  PADRE  ON  HORSEBACK:  a Sketch  of  Eusebio  Francisco 
Kino,  S.;  /.,  Apostle  to  the  Fimas.  By  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton.  San 
Francisco,  The  Sonora  Press,  1932.  Pp.  90. 

In  March,  1932,  an  address  was  presented  at  the  University  of 
Arizona,  in  connection  with  the  annual  Kino  Celebration  held  in  mem- 
ory of  the  founder  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac  Mission.  As  given  by  Dr. 
Herbert  E.  Bolton  of  the  University  of  California,  this  address,  "The 
Padre  on  Horseback,  aroused  much  enthusiasm  as  an  appreciation  of 
the  great  missionary-explorer  of  the  Far  Southwest. 

Answering  the  request  of  many  members  of  the  Kino  Memorial 
Association,  this  excellent  lecture  is  now  published  as  a small  booklet 
in  San  Francisco.  For  those  Arizonans  who  heard  Dr.  Bolton’s  talk, 
little  need  be  said  as  to  the  quality  of  the  booklet’s  contents.  It  is 
based  also,  in  part,  upon  Dr.  Bolton’s  introduction  to  Kino’s  Favored 
Celestialcs,  published  thirteen  years  ago  as  Kino’s  Historical  Memoir  of 
Pimeria  Alta. 

The  booklet  need  not  be  regarded  as  a complete,  chronological 
biography  of  Padre  Kino.  Rather,  it  might  well  be  called  an  interpre- 
tation of  certain  phases  of  his  life.  Nearly  half  of  the  eighteen  brief 
sections  are  devoted  to  Kino’s  early  life  and  his  activities  in  Lower 
California.  The  style  is  flowing  and  well  adapted  to  the  subject.  In 
format  the  booklet  is  attractive  and  of  a convenient  size.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Sonora  Press  will  produce  more  works  of  this  nature, 
for  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  too  great  an  appreciation  of  the 
man  whom  "Arizona  reveres  ...  as  her  most  prodigious  and  exem- 
plary pioneer.”  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  booklet  will 
help  to  fulfill  the  purpose,  as  expressed  by  the  author,  of  stimulating 
sufficient  interest  to  provide  a suitable  monument  to  Father  Kino. 

RUFUS  KAY  WYLLYS. 

ANCIENT  LIFE  IN  THE  AMERICAN  SOUTHWEST,  by 
Edgar  L.  Hewett,  Indianapolis.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1930.  Pp 
392.  $5.00. 

Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett  is  well  suited  to  write  this  popular  book  on 
the  Indians  of  the  southwest.  For  many  years  he  has  resided  in  Santa 
Fe,  in  the  heart  of  the  Rio  Grande  Pueblos.  He  has  ever  been  inter- 
ested in  the  Indians,  and  when  one  goes  about  with  him  in  the  various 
villages,  it  is  immediately  evident  that  everyone  knows  him  and  likes 
him.  This  long  close  contact  with  the  Pueblos  has  given  him  intimate 
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knowledge  of  their  life  and  habits.  As  an  archaeologist  he  holds  an 
outstanding  place.  He  has  been  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Ameri- 
can Research  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  he  has  worked  on  ruins  in  various  places  in  the  south- 
west and  also  in  Mexico.  He  was  one  of  the  first  archaeologists  to 
recognize  the  scientific  value  of  southwestern  ruins,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  law  which  makes  it  a federal  offense  for 
any  person  to  dig  in  a prehistoric  ruin  without  a permit  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Ancient  Life  in  the  American  Southwest  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  In  the  first  part  or  introduction,  called  "The  General  History 
of  the  American  Race,”  a somewhat  romantic  stage  is  set  for  the  book: 

"America  was  a continent  of  isolation,  of  vast  solitudes,  of  limit- 
less spaces,  of  well-defined  physical  areas,  such  as  the  western  plains, 
the  southwestern  desert,  the  Mexican  tableland,  Central  America,  and 
the  high  plateau  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  It  invited  an  expansive  life. 
There  was  nowhere  any  problem  of  over-population.  There  was  little 
excuse  for  conflict  between  tribes.  There  was  room  for  all.  Natural 
resources  provided  what  man  needed  without  intensive  effort.  There 
were  everywhere  conditions  of  nature  which  stimulate  the  imagination, 
induce  reverent  contemplation,  bind  man  to  his  soil.  These  conditions 
were  favorable  to  the  development  of  religion,  esthetic  life  and  social 
structure.  There  was  not  the  intensive  struggle,  the  conflict  of  inter- 
ests which  focus  the  thought  of  people  on  material  things  and  intensify 
practical  activities.  Moreover,  the  race  was  of  a single  origin,  essen- 
tially Oriental  in  its  psychology  which  was  fairly  well  established  be- 
fore reaching  America. 

"The  American  Southwest,  region  of  unalterable  deserts,  exer- 
cised the  same  stimulating  influence  upon  the  human  mind  as  the  great 
plains.  . . . Drama  with  song  was  the  basic  art.  As  the  conditions 
there  invited  fixed  abode,  building  became  an  important  occupation. 
Cliff-dwelling  and  pueblo  architecture  was  not  eminent  in  esthetic 
character.  There  came,  however,  vast  development  in  ceramic  art. 
Like  the  drama,  it  was  universal  in  the  region.  In  both,  the  entire  peo- 
ple participated.” 

Part  two  deals  with  the  "Contemporary  Ancestry”  of  the  South- 
west Indians.  Here  the  author  treats  the  subject  he  knows  so  well.  A 
general  history  of  the  Pueblos  and  a catalog  of  towns  is  given,  followed 
by  religious  beliefs,  ceremonies,  folk  tales,  traditions,  etc.  Consider- 
able space  is  given  to  Indian  esthetics — drama-dances,  painting,  bas- 
ketry, textiles,  and  pottery. 

Part  three  is  entitled  the  "Realm  of  the  Pick  and  Spade”  where 
the  archaeologist  "challenges  the  realm  of  silence  to  give  up  its  secrets. 
If  the  archaeologist  can  not  resurrect  the  sleeping  past,  cause  the  em- 
bers of  ancient  life  to  glow  again,  he  has  dug  to  no  purpose.”  A brief 
history  of  southwestern  archaeology  tells  of  the  work  of  the  veterans 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  new  develop- 
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ments.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  a fascinating  adventure  such  as 
Dr.  Hewett’s  students  have  when  he  takes  them  on  a trip  through  the 
Pueblo  country.  First  are  visited  the  ruins  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley, 
among  them  Puye,  El  Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  Pecos,  Gran  Quivera,  the 
Jemez  Plateau,  etc.  Then  follows  the  San  Juan  country  with  the  great 
cliff  dwellings  of  Mesa  Verde  and  the  pueblos  of  the  Chaco  Canyon; 
thence  fleetingly  to  the  Painted  Desert  Region,  the  Hopi  and  Zuni 
areas,  the  ancient  irrigated  provinces  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  River  val- 
leys, and  finally  to  the  Mimbres  valley,  and  the  Casas  Grandes  region 
of  northern  Chihuahua. 

The  reader  upon  finishing  this  large  volume  feels  that  the  Indian 
country,  both  modern  and  prehistoric,  has  been  visited.  Because  the 
description  of  the  modern  pueblos  precedes  that  of  the  ancient  ones, 
there  is  created  the  proper  atmosphere  of  Pueblo  life,  which  is  essential 
to  understanding  its  prehistoric  phases.  For  the  modern  Pueblo  Indians 
are  after  all  only  the  descendants  of  those  folk  wrho  builded  the  great 
pueblos  and  cliff  dwellings.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  passes 
over  so  lightly  the  early  stages  of  culture  of  the  Southwest.  An  im- 
pression is  obtained  that  the  Pueblo  culture  burst  into  full  bloom  rath- 
er suddenly  with  the  big  pueblos,  while  really  the  development  of  the 
culture  was  by  slow  and  gradual  stages  extending  as  far  back  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Nearly  all  the  pueblos  described  were 
erected  about  1000  A.  D.  or  later. 

The  book  may  be  slightly  disappointing  to  Arizonians  for  the 
Hopi,  Arizona’s  Pueblo  Indians,  and  the  prehistoric  pueblos  of  both 
northern  and  southern  Arizona  are  only  superficially  treated. 

Ancient  Life  in  the  American  Southwest  is  the  only  book  yet 
written  for  the  layman  which  embodies  both  the  ethnology  and 
archaeology  of  this  fascinating  region.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Southwest  Archaeology , by  A.  V.  Kidder,  a somewhat  more  tech- 
nical and  authoritative  book,  was  published  several  years  ago. 

To  Dr.  Hewett  a debt  of  gratitude  is  due  for  setting  forth  in  this 
excellent  volume  his  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
past  and  present. 

KATHARINE  BARTLETT. 
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annual  meeting  of  the  Arizona  Pioneers  Historical  Society 
will  take  place  December  29,  1932,  at  2:30  in  the  headquarters,  Uni- 
versity Stadium,  Tucson.  All  pioneers  are  invited  and  it  is  hoped  that 
every  member  will  try  to  bring  at  least  one  non-member.  The  meet- 
ings afford  an  excellent  chance  to  renew  acquaintance  and  examine  ac- 
quisitions of  the  society  during  the  last  year. 

Efrie  R.  Keen,  state  historian  and  publisher  of  the  ARIZONA 
HISTORICAL  REVIEW,  has  announced  the  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Geo.  F.  Kitt  as  a contributing  editor  oi  that  publication  in  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Kitt,  secretary  of  the  society:  "I  have  much  pleasure  in 
informing  you  of  your  appointment  as  a contributing  editor  of  the 
ARIZONA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW,  a recognition  arising  from  the 
valuable  help  you  have  afforded  the  magazine  in  the  way  of  making 
available  to  it  manuscripts  discovered  by  and  belonging  to  the  Arizona 
Pioneers  Historical  Society,  not  to  speak  of  your  regular  reports  in  the 
magazine  on  the  activities  of  your  society.” 

M.  M.  Rice  has  contributed  a huge  scrap-book  revealing  much 
concerning  the  stormy  days  of  Arizona  journalism,  when  editors  made 
the  nuance  of  scathing  derogatory  words  a fine  art  and,  in  conse- 
quence, were  continually  being  haled  before  the  courts  for  libel.  Mr. 
Rice  has  worked  on  nearly  every  newspaper  in  Arizona  and  the  scrap- 
book contains  many  of  his  editorials  as  well  as  many  long  feature  arti- 
cles on  Arizona  history  and  biography. 

Miss  Ruth  Martin,  who  is  writing  her  master’s  thesis  on  General 
George  Crook  for  the  University  of  Southern  California,  has  presented 
the  society  with  a photostatic  copy  of  Crook’s  report  for  1872-73. 
The  original  is  in  Washington  and  has  never  been  published. 

About  a month  ago  the  society  had  brought  over  from  Tomb- 
stone a truck  load  of  old  documents,  maps,  letters,  pictures,  and  news- 
papers. The  documents,  so  far  as  they  have  been  sorted,  seem  valuable 
mostly  for  inventories  of  the  early  homes,  stores  and  saloons,  and  for 
their  record  of  the  original  locators  of  noted  mines.  The  pictures  and 
maps  were  those  used  in  controversies.  One  map  in  particular,  of  the 
Bronkow  Mine,  is  beautifully  done  in  colors  by  Wells  Spicer.  The 
newspapers,  donated  by  Mr.  Harry  Macia,  fill  in  many  a gap  in  our 
files.  Chief  among  these  are  The  Tombstone  Prospector  from  1887  to 
1923  (the  early  files  much  broken),  the  Courtland  Arizonan  from! 
1909  to  1920,  and  the  Arizona  Kicker  for  1897. 

Members  who  have  not  already  done  so  are  requested  to  send  to 
the  society  pictures,  genealogy,  and  reminiscences. 


MRS.  J.  R.  BROWN 
HARRY  W.  BLACKLIDGE 
DR.  GEO.  W.  MARTIN 
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ARIZONA  MUSEUM  NOTES 

By  ELIZABETH  S.  OLDAKER 


For  two  years  past  pioneer  women  of  Arizona  have  met  at  inter- 
vals at  the  Arizona  Museum  to  talk  over  early  life  in  Arizona  and  to 
renew  old  acquaintances  over  a friendly  cup  of  tea.  Some  notes  have 
been  taken  for  a permanent  record  and  Mrs.  Fanny  Marlar,  who  came 
to  Arizona  in  1876,  has  written  her  memoirs  which  were  read  before  the 
group.  At  the  September  meeting,  it  was  decided  to  organize  as  an 
auxiliary  of  the  museum  and  to  adopt  a constitution  and  by-laws.  The 
name  "First  Families  of  Arizona”  was  adopted.  Mrs.  Fanny  Marlar 
was  unanimounsly  chosen  president  of  the  organization  and  Miss 
Marion  Robinette,  secretary.  At  the  October  3 1 meeting  the  report 
of  the  Constitution  Committee,  Mrs.  Rodney  McaDonald  chairman, 
was  adopted.  Regular  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  museum  at  2:30 
P.  M.  on  the  iast  Thursday  in  SoptcniDer,  Octooer,  x\ovemoer,  rcoru- 
ary,  March,  April  and  May,  unless  otherwise  arranged  by  the  board. 

Readings  from  Mr.  James  Barney’s  history  of  Phoenix,  publication 
of  which  begins  in  the  January,  1933,  ARIZONA  FIISTORICAL  RE- 
VIEW, has  furnished  the  historical  programs  for  the  last  two  meetings. 

On  October  17  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  held 
their  annual  meeting  at  the  museum.  On  December  14  the  Arizona 
Council  of  Geography  Teachers  held  its  Mid-Winter  meeting  at  the 
museum. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Simmons,  recently  retired  Chief  of  the  Phoenix  Fire 
Department,  who  had  served  for  thirty-four  years,  has  presented  the 
museum  with  a badge  of  the  old  Steam  Engine  Co.  No.  1,  organized 
about  1890,  also  a blue  shirt,  part  of  the  first  uniform  of  the  first 
volunteer  fire  department,  worn  in  1895.  This  uniform  was  only 
worn  on  special  occasions.  On  each  February  22  all  six  companies, 
comprising  150  men,  dressed  in  uniform,  paraded  for  inspection  and 
in  the  evening  attended  their  annual  dance.  Among  Mr.  Simmons’ 
gifts  was  also  the  gavel  of  ironwood  used  by  the  first  Volunteer  Fire- 
men and  a badge  of  the  first  paid  fire  department,  organized  in  1898. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  R.  Irvine  donates  a small  burial  urn  and  another  pre- 
historic bowl  found  by  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Irvine,  at  the  time  City  Com- 
missioner, twenty  feet  under  ground  one  hundred  yards  from  the  in- 
take of  the  redwood  pipe  line  on  the  Verde  River. 

Mr.  Norman  M.  Clark — a prehistoric  specimen  from  his  ranch 
southwest  of  Phoenix. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Flagg  presents  negatives  of  Indian  life  taken  by  Mr. 
Allan  C.  Sanders. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Cate  presents  Harpers  Magazines  from  1880. 

Mrs.  Laurabel  Gardiner  presents  an  old  hotel  register  from  the 
Arlington  Flouse  of  Tempe  in  1890.  It  contains  interesting  advertise- 
ments. The  proprietor,  Chas.  Solari,  had  been  the  proprietor  of  the  old 
Phoenix  Hotel,  the  pioneer  hostelry  of  Phoenix. 
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tTATf‘*ENT  Or  THE  OVNEhi  c-'P,  MAXAGEiAEN  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY- 
5lA  ~ THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OP  AUGUST  24,  19::, 


Of  Arizona  Historical  P.e' 

Sure  of  Arizona 

>«. 

County  of  Maricopa  ) 

Before  me,  a isociry  ptv.ie 
Sidne"  K.artu»,  who,  ha'";t  : "»c.\ 
ne  s Man  . of  the  - ’ 
vf  Kis  knowledge  ar.c  cx  . a 
paper,  the  circular; rn) , 


published  q-jarter!'-.  a:  Pno.-rix,  Arizona,  tor  October  I.  19J2. 


arsl 


tbs  State  and  county  aforetaid,  personally  appeared 

July  sworn  according  ;o  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  i*  the  Busi- 
HISTORICAL  REVJ EV  tnd  chit  the  following  is.  to  the  best 
true  sta'cment  of  the  ownsrshtp,  management  (and  if  a daily 
_ ^ _ ti-«  aforesaid  publication  for  the  dace  shown,  in  the  above  cap- 

tion," * required  by  the  Ac:  ::  A.,s;u;t  2*.  1912,  crabodicu  in  section  411,  Pose*!  Laws  ar.d  Rcgo- 
IsciccJ,  princed  cn  the  reverse  of  trus  torm,  to  wic: 

1 That  the  names  ar.d  addresses  of  the  public'  er,  ellior,  managia?  editor,  isl  Lasiaes* 

manager*  are: 

Publisher,  E.Tie  R.  Keen.  Phoenix,  Arizona; 

Editor,  EC  fie  R.  Keen,  Phcenix,  Arimna; 

v( in  icing  Editor.  S - - ty  Karttu,  Cave  Crecs . Arizona; 

Business  Manager,  Si  dot/  Karevs.  Care  Creek,  Amor:. 

’ That  the  owner  •>:  (If  owned  bv  a corporation,  iti  -i  re  and  address  mast  be  stated 

m j " lo  (fa  ■ -•  nder  tie  names  tad  addressee  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  eat 

per  or  more  0f  total  sraouat  ct  stock.  If  .out  owed  by  a corporation,  the  names  aoJ 

:/a.;  Q{  the  i.usisid-a'.  W.er*  must  be  given.  If  ow«d  by  a firm,  t.  upaa/.  or  etoee 

LIE  -orated  waum,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  iadividual  member, 
must  be  given,  f 

The  State  of  Ari/oua,  Scare  House.  Phoenix,  Ariro.-.a. 

3 That  the  koewa  b -.ad >. !ers.  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holder,  owning  or  holding 
■ per  cent  or  'V  r V • jtrount  of  bonds,  m-i'Cgnes,  or  other  se  jricies  are:  (If  there 
art  nor .e.  so  state  > Ti  c e are  nose. 

u Tb-t  the  two  pangrat-r.s  ne.se  above,  eivirg  tit  name,  of  the  owners,  stockholders  an  I 
f.  ,t  ~r[y  the  I t of  .•  -liers  us  rher  ap  ir  upon  •!  • 


se.unty  ho1 ier*.  *'^v 

...  • the  company 

- ••.•ra*.  in  t r whom  • 
C .-'T-Xx-i  {-.rce.-cim*  rr..-i,' 
under  .wh.c'.i  s’- 


r : r-  where  t * ' r 

,n  a*.  ■ r fi 

ee  >i  as  .•:**.<,  »'  .V 
■s  rcii  / 

i-.j  -ecuntv  h 

,b  d «ecur:.i  !'  * 


an  J tbs 

: so  as  ••j  stale  i t; 


eff.i-t  has  a- 

h m 


-.h.d-e*  or  ssruri’e  !•  :ur-  appears  up  .a 
. .srv  ■ e.‘ . ion.  ;l.c  r v*  if  .he  *e-s.*a 
-•i  a -o  that  the  ;.’J  two  oararri;  n 
rd  1 -•  l»i  cj  rt.  r ’ : ci re  - . sra-.  .#  ir.  J 
t who  <to  c'r  apr*»i  t.-c.s  he  russs 
i Ci-oioty  other  f os  ’bar  r.*  a oun« 
i-»  *r  p.-  ’r>,  an  •...  or 
• ; 4 .'1  :s.  r r •';»«<*  stsu  .1  a* 
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